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When  you,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  told 
me  your  wish,  which  is  law,  that  I  should 
be  the  Kede  Lecturer  of  this  year,  I  felt 
that,  in  attempting  to  fulfil  the  honorable 
task  laid  upon  me,  I  ought  to  take  my 
theme  from  the  science  which  1  here  repre¬ 
sent  and  for  the  study  of  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  done  so  much.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  also  that  I  ought  to  choose, 
not  an  abstruse  and  novel  topic  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  could  be  interesting  only  to 
the  few,  but  rather  some  simple  story  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  bearing  on  daily  life,  such  as 
could  be  understood  by  many.  Reflecting 
that  the  power,  and  hehce  the  usefulness, 
of  the  machine  which  we  call  the  human 
body  is  limited  by  two  shortcomings 
prominent  among  others — by  the  inertia, 

*  Being  the  Rede  Lecture  delivered  before 
the  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
June  14,  1893. 
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the  sluggishness  which  makes  it  so  hard  to 
set  agoing  and  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  wearies,  so  that  its  work  is  often 
stopped  before  its  task  is  done — I  thought 
that  I  might  not  be  wasting  your  time  in 
saying  a  few  words,  as  plain  and  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  I  can  make  them,  helped  by  a  few 
plain  and  simple  experiments,  concerning 
the  physical  causes  of  that  weariness  which 
is  always  making  itself  felt  in  human  life, 
even  in  some  cases  in  the  life  of  the  Easter 
Term. 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  a  simple  yet 
illustrative  case  —  the  weariness  which 
comes  from  the  much  repetition  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  movement,  a  simple  muscular  act,  as 
when  a  man  moves  a  weight  with  his  hand. 

We  may  analyze,  physiologically,  such 
a  simple  act  as  follows.  Certain  events 
occur  in  what  physiologists  call  “  the  cen¬ 
tral  nervous  system,”  but  which  in  this 
lecture  I  will  venture  to  speak  of  under 
37 
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the  broad  phrase  of  the  “  brain.”  These 
give  rise  to  other  events,  to  changes  which 
travel  along  certain  bundles  of  fibres  called 
nerves,  and  so  reach  certain  muscles.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  muscles,  these  changes  in  the 
nerves,  which  physiologists  call  nervous 
impulses,  induce  changes  in  the  muscles 
by  virtue  of  which  these  shorten,  contract, 
bring  their  ends  together,  and  so,  working 
upon  bony  levers,  bend  the  arm  or  hand 
and  lift  the  weight. 

Obviously  weariness  may  intervene  in 
at  least  three  ways.  The  muscles  may  be¬ 
come  weary,  the  nerves  may  become 
weary,  the  brain  may  become  weary  ;  all 
or  any  of  the  three  may  become  weary. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  weariness  of  the 
muscle,  since  our  knowledge  concerning 
this  is  the  more  ample  and  exact,  and  the 
study  of  it  may  serve  as  a  simple  lesson 
on  weariness  in  general. 

My  friend  Dr.  S.  will  now  throw  upon 
the  screen  the  shadow  of  a  small  muscle 
attached  to  a  lever.  The  muscle  is  alive, 
though  the  frog  from  which  it  was  taken 
is  no  more,  and  we  can,  within  limits, 
make  it  do  all  that  it  could  do  while  it 
was  as  yet  a  pait  of  the  living  frog.  We 
can  by  means  of  an  electiic  current  imi¬ 
tate  the  changes  in  the  nerve,  of  which  I 
spoke  just  now  as  nervous  impulses.  Dr. 
S.  will  now  apply  the  electric  current, 
and,  as  you  see,  the  muscle  contracts, 
shortens,  biings  its  two  ends  together,  and 
moves  the  lever.  The  current  which  we 
used  was  an  exceedingly  feeble  one — too 
feeble  to  be  felt  by  even  that  most  sensi¬ 
tive  organ,  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  We  will 
now  make  a  greater  demand  upon  the 
muscle.  Dr.  S.  will  apply  a  stronger  cur¬ 
rent,  and  keep  on  applying  it  for  some 
time.  You  see,  at  first  the  muscle  con¬ 
tracts  vigorously,  boldly  lifts  up  the  weight, 
which  is  many,  many  times  heavier  than 
itself  ;  but,  observe,  as  the  work  goes  on 
it  begins  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  weight, 
the  weight  is  sinking.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  current,  the  change  is  in  the  mus¬ 
cle  ;  it  is  becoming  tired.  Now,  you  see, 
the  weight  has  so  far  sunk  down  that  it  is 
hardly  lifted  at  all,  and  when  we  take 
away  the  current  there  is  very  little  fur¬ 
ther  sinking  of  the  weight.  Let  us  now 
apply  again  the  feebler  momentary  cur¬ 
rent  which  a  little  while  ago  called  forth 
a  vigorous  jerk.  You  see  it  has  positively 
no  effect  at  all.  The  muscle  does  not  so 
much  as  stir.  The  violent  effort  which 


the  stronger  current  called  forth  has  so 
affected  the  muscle  that  it  no  longer  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  feebler  current.  The  mus¬ 
cle  has  been  wearied. 

Here,  however,  perhaps  some  one  will 
say  that  I  am  taking  unnecessary  trouble 
to  show  what  everybody  knows.  We  may 
argue  as  follows.  The  muscle  when  it 
was  removed  from  the  body  of  the  frog 
possessed  a  certain  store  of  energy,  laid 
up  in  it  by  virtue  of  the  changes  always 
going  on  in  the  living  body.  Just  as  a 
wheel,  thrown  off  by  accident  from  some 
machine  in  full  swing  of  action,  will  go 
rolling  along  for  many  yards  by  virtue  of 
the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the  working  of 
the  machine  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  so 
the  vital  changes  wrought  in  the  whole 
body  continue  spinning  in  the  muscle 
separated  from  it.  That  store  of  energy 
was  used  up  in  the  violent  treatment  which 
we  have  just  witnessed  ;  there  is  now  no 
energy  left  to  make  the  muscle  move. 

But  the  case  is  in  reality  not  so  simple. 
Could  the  time  at  our  disposal  permit  us 
to  wait  and  watch  this  muscle  for  some 
little  time,  say  for  half  an  hour,  we  should 
find  that  the  weariness  had  passed  away, 
that  the  muscle  had  recovered  its  power, 
and  that  the  feeble  current  was  once  more 
able  to  call  forth  a  movement.  Perhaps 
even  already  the  restorative  change  has 
begun.  Yes  !  you  see  the  feeble  ciirient 
already  produces  some  effect,  though  not 
its  full  initial  one. 

You  must  allow  me  to  assure  you,  I 
cannot  now  go  into  the  proofs,  that  the 
life  by  virtue  of  which  this  separated 
muscle  is  still  living  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  it  had  while  yet  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  living  body  ;  the  life  is 
slower,  feebler,  less  intense  than  that  which 
it  had  within  the  body  ;  it  is  a  gradually 
diminishing  life  ;  but  in  all  essential  fea¬ 
tures  it  is  identical  with  it.  Were  it  need¬ 
ed,  I  might  show  the  same  weariness  of 
the  muscle  within  the  living  body  ;  the 
only  difference  would  be  that  the  W'eati- 
ness  would  come  on  more  slowly  and  dis¬ 
appear  more  rapidly. 

Observations  and  reasonings,  into  the 
details  of  which  1  cannot  enter  now,  have 
led  physiologists  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
muscle,  not  only  in  the  body  but  also  for 
a  measurable  time  out  of  the  body,  is  con¬ 
tinually  undergoing  change  of  substance  ; 
that  the  complex  groupings  of  atoms, 
molecules,  and  particles  by  virtue  of  which 
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it  is  alive  are  continually  being  made  and 
as  continually  being  unmade  ;  the  living 
complex  muscle  is  always  being  built  up 
out  of,  and  always  breaking  down  again 
into,  simpler  substances.  Did  we  possess 
some  optic  aid  which  should  overcome  the 
grossness  of  our  vision,  so  that  we  might 
watch  the  dance  of  atoms  in  this  double 
process  of  making  and  unmaking  in  the 
living  body,  we  should  see  the  common¬ 
place  lifeless  things  which  are  brought  by 
the  blood,  and  which  we  call  food,  caught 
up  into  and  made  part  of  the  molecular 
whorls  of  the  living  muscle,  linked  to¬ 
gether  for  a  while  in  the  intricate  figures 
of  the  dance  of  life,  giving  and  taking 
energy  as  they  dance,  and  then  we  should 
see  how,  loosing  hands,  they  slipped  back 
into  the  blood  as  dead,  inert,  used-up 
matter.  In  every  tiny  block  of  muscle 
there  is  a  part  which  is  really  alive,  there 
are  parts  which  are  becoming  alive,  there 
are  parts  which  have  been  alive  but  are 
now  dying  or  dead  ;  there  is  an  upward 
rush  from  the  lifeless  to  the  living,  a 
downward  rush  from  the  living  to  the 
dead. 

This  is  always  going  on,  whether  the 
muscle  be  quiet  and  at  rest  or  whether  it 
be  active  and  moving.  Whether  the  mus¬ 
cle  be  at  rest  or  be  moving,  some  of  the 
capital  of  living  material  is  always  being 
spent,  changed  into  dead  waste,  some  of 
the  new  food  is  always  being  raised  into 
living  capital.  But  when  the  muscle  is 
called  upon  to  do  work,  when  it  is  put 
into  movement,  the  expenditure  is  quick- 
enel,  there  is  a  run  upon  the  living  capi¬ 
tal,  the  greater,  the  more  urgent  the  call 
for  action.  Moreover,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  capital  is,  during  the 
action,  spent  so  quickly  that  it  cannot  be 
renewed  at  the  same  rate  ;  the  movement 
leaves  the  muscle  with  an  impoverished 
capital  of  potential  stuff,  and  a  period  of 
rest  is  needed  in  order  that  the  dance  of 
atoms  of  which  I  just  now  spoke  may 
make  good  the  loss  of  capital  and  restore 
the  muscle  to  its  former  power. 

Herein  lies,  of  course,  the  first  factor  of 
weariness  ;  and  you  will  not  have  failed 
to  observe  in  this  the  dominant  influence 
of  time.  Weariness  comes  to  the  muscle, 
not  because  so  much  capital  has  been 
spent,  but  because  it  has  been  spent  at 
too  quick  a  rate,  it  has  been  spent  more 
quickly  than  it  can  be  replaced.  The  very 
occurrence  of  weariness  is  contingent  on 


this  common  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
muscle,  I  may  say  of  life  in  general,  that 
while  it  is  quite  easy  to  quicken  the  down¬ 
ward  steps  of  expenditure, yoci7j#rfescensr/«, 
it  is  a  much  harder  task  to  hasten  the 
upw.ard  steps  of  constructive  storage. 
Whether  a  muscle  wearies  or  not  with 
action,  and  how  soon  it  wearies,  will  de¬ 
pend  not  so  much  on  how  much  work  it 
is  called  upon  to  do  as  on  whether  or  no 
the  expenditure  involved  in  the  work  out¬ 
runs  the  income.  You  shall  take  a  weak 
muscle,  that  is  to  say,  a  muscle  with  a 
scanty  store  of  available  living  stuff,  and 
a  strong  muscle,  that  is  to  say,  one  with 
an  ample  store  ;  and  by  timely  calls  on  the 
weak  one,  and  an  imperious  sudden  de¬ 
mand  on  the  strong  one,  yon  shall  get 
much  work  from  the  former,  leaving  it  still 
fresh,  while  the  latter  is  wearied  before  it 
has  done  a  little  of  the  work  of  the  first. 
And  there  is  one  muscle  in  the  body  whose 
irrternal  adjustments  are  such  that  each 
movement  is  tempered  to  suit  the  store  of 
energy  which  it  holds  at  the  moment,  and 
which  is  so  sheltered  by  regulative  mech¬ 
anisms  that  only  in  disorder  of  the  body 
can  its  expenditure  be  raised  by  external 
calls  beyond  its  means.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  to  this  one  muscle  weariness  is 
unknown.  Oftener  than  once  a  second  its 
fibres  are  shortened  in  a  grip  which  diives 
the  blood  all  over  the  body,  but  it  repeats 
its  stroke  untired  through  minutes,  hours, 
days,  and  years.  The  heart  may  be  wor¬ 
ried  by  disorder,  but  is  never  truly  wearied 
by  its  own  work  ;  and  when  at  last  it  stops 
in  death,  its  failure,  save  in  rare  cases, 
comes  because  some  evil  born  in  another 
part  of  the  body  has  clogged  the  wheels 
of  its  machinery,  not  because  its  innate 
power  is  spent. 

A  too  rapid  expenditure  of  living  capi¬ 
tal  (important  though  it  be)  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  factor  of  muscular  weari¬ 
ness  ;  there  are  other  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  muscle,  even  when  it  is  at  rest,  is, 
as  I  said  just  now,  the  seat  of  a  double 
stream  of  matter  ;  a  stream  of  lifeless 
things  becoming  alive,  a  stream  of  living 
things  becoming  dead.  And  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  muscle  consists  in  the 
adequate  arrangements  by  which  the  blood 
w’hich  brings  the  material  about  to  become 
alive  at  tbe  same  time  carries  away  the 
waste  which  has  been  alive  and  is  now 
dead.  But  each  movement  of  the  muscle 
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is,  as  it  vvt-re,  explosive  in  character  ; 
when  the  fibres  shorten  in  contraction  the 
downward  stream  swells  to  a  torrent,  and 
for  a  while  the  dead  debris  is  heaped  up 
in  the  interstices  of  the  living  framework. 
I  need  not  enter  now  into  the  details  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  this  debris,  these 
products  of  muscular  activity.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  all  of  them,  from  the 
simple  carbonic  acid  which  is  prominent 
among  them,  up  to  strange  chemical 
bodies  with  most  difficult  names,  all  of 
them  are  in  greater  or  less  degree  poison¬ 
ous,  harmful  to  the  life  of  the  muscle.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  feature  of  all  life  that  each 
member  of  the  body,  in  the  very  act  of 
living,  manufactures  poison  to  itself. 
The  point  to  which  I  call  your  attention 
is,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  these  products  of  the  muscle’s 
work  must  tarry  for  a  while — it  may  be 
for  a  brief  period,  but  at  all  events  for  a 
while — in  the  very  substance  of  the  mus¬ 
cle,  and  that  so  long  as  they  remain  there 
some  of  them  at  least  are  harmful.  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  devising  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  would  show  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  that  a  muscle  in  moving  does  produce 
out  of  itself  new  substances,  though  it 
might  be  made  very  clear  to  a  few  ;  but  I 
can,  I  think,  make  evident  to  all  of  you 
the  harmful  action  on  a  muscle  of  these 
products  of  its  own  activity.  You  see  be¬ 
fore  you  the  shadow  of  a  tortoise  heart, 
which,  though  removed  from  the  body,  is 
fully  alive  and  beating  vigorously.  A 
light  lever  has  been  attached  to  it  by  a 
thread  in  such  a  way  that  at  each  beat  it 
pulls  the  lever  up.  You  see  it  moves  from 
tirue  to  time  in  a  slow  and  stately  rhythm, 
without  the  need  of  any  stimulus.  It  is 
moving  of  itself  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  muscle  which  you  saw  just  now  moved 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  it  is  living  on 
the  supply  of  food  which  it  some  time 
back  received  from  the  blood,  and  which 
in  various  stages  of  change  is  stored  up  in 
the  interstices  of  its  living  framework.  I 
will  now  feed  it,  will  bring  into  contact 
with  its  muscular  fibres  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  products  of  muscular 
activity.  You  see  the  beats  are  already 
becoming  feeble,  and  now  they  are  so 
feeble  as  to  be  with  difficulty  seen.  I 
have  poisoned  the  heart  with  the  products 
of  its  own  activity.  That  the  failure  is 
due  to  the  hampering  effects  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  any  intrinsic  diminution 
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of  the  heart’s  own  power,  is  shown  by 
this,  that  if  I  were  to  wash  away  or  neu¬ 
tralize  the  noxious  solution,  the  beats 
would  soon  begin  again. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  failure  in  power  which  follows  action, 
and  which  we  call  weariness,  is  due  not 
only  to  the  too  rapid  expenditure  of  capi¬ 
tal,  but  to  the  clogging  of  the  machinery 
with  the  very  products  of  the  activity. 
And  indeed  there  are  many  reasons  for 
thinking  that  this  latter  cause  of  weariness 
is  at  least  as  potent  as  the  former. 

From  this  we  may  pass  to  a  further 
conclusion,  the  importance  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  insist  upon  by-and-by,  namely, 
that  whether  a  muscle  in  doing  work  be¬ 
comes  weary  or  nor,  or  how  soon  it  be¬ 
comes  weary,  depends,  not  on  the  muscle 
alone,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
muscle  in  its  work  is  aided  and  supported 
by  the  rest  of  the  body.  One,  perhaps 
the  characteristic,  feature  of  the  living 
body  is,  that  while  the  labor  falling  on  the 
whole  body  is  divided  among  the  several 
members  which  make  up  the  body,  these 
members  are  bound  together  by  ties  so 
close,  and  feel  each  other’s  doings  by 
touches  so  delicate,  that  the  work  of  each 
is  at  once  both  aided  and  governed  by  the 
work  of  all  the  others  ;  by  these  ties  the 
body  of  which  they  are  parts  is  made  one. 
Such  a  tie  is  the  blood  sweeping  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body.  The  escape  from 
the  muscle  substance  of  the  clogging, 
stifling  products  of  the  muscle’s  activity 
is,  in  the  living  body,  in  large  measure 
dependent  on  the  characters  of  the  blood- 
flow  through  the  muscle  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  blood.  The  more  ample  the  blood 
stream  and  the  purer  the  blood,  the  more 
rapidly  are  all  these  hurtful  bodies  washed 
away.  If  the  blood  stream  be  sluggish, 
or  if  the  blood  coming  to  the.  muscle  bo 
already  loaded  with  the  same  hurtful 
bodies,  the  clearance  is  slow  or  wholly 
fails,  and  weariness  comes  on  apace. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  w’c 
may  look  at  the  problem  which  we  are 
studying  before  we  leave  the  muscle. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  capital  of  energy 
within  the  muscle  is,  so  long  as  the  mus¬ 
cle  is  alive,  continually  being  replenished. 
Fresh  material  laden  with  energy  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  brought  by  the  blood,  con¬ 
tinually  passing  from  the  blood  into  the 
muscle,  and  continually  being  wrought  up 
into  the  living  substance.  The  store  of 
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this  material  in  the  blood  is  in  turn  as 
continually  being  replenished  by  the  food 
which  from  time  to  time  is  eaten.  Our 
power  to  move  is,  at  bottom,  the  power 
of  our  food  to  burn,  the  power  which  our 
food  puts  forth  while  being  oxidized  ;  and 
the  measure  of  the  latter  is  at  the  same 
time  the  measure  of  the  former.  But  the 
power  is  a  transformed  power,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  energy  brought 
as  lifeless  food  takes  on  that  of  the  living 
muscle  are  in  the  highest  degree  varied 
and  complex  ;  hence  some  insignificant 
hitch  in  the  linked  machinery  may  render 
useless  the  most  ample  supply  of  food. 

Let  me,  in  illustration  of  this,  show  you 
an  experiment.  On  the  screen  you  see  the 
shadow  of  a  frog’s  heart,  which  a  little 
while  ago  was  beating  vigorously,  but  now 
is  motionless,  and  apparently  dead.  We 
have  brought  it  to  this  condition  by  wash¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly  with  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  table  salt,  which  is  in 
itself  innocuous  toward  the  heart,  and  sim¬ 
ply  serves  to  dissolve  and  carry  away 
various  matters  present  in  the  heart’s  sub¬ 
stance.  The  heart  is  not  dead  but  simply 
“  washed  out.”  Now  one  might  suppose 
that  we  had  washed  away  all  the  available 
food  stored  up  in  the  meshes  of  the  heart’s 
substance,  and  that  the  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat  for  want  of  the  proper  supply  of 
energy-laden  material.  We  will  now  con¬ 
tinue  the  washing  out,  but  in  doing  so 
will  add  to  the  forrfler  solution  of  common 
salt  a  little  trace  of  lime,  nothing  more  ; 
and  while  I  am  going  on  speaking  you  will 
see  that  the  beats  come  back  again.  We 
had  not  washed  out  the  energy  of  the 
heart’s  substance,  but  we  had  washed  out 
certain  salts  of  lime  which  were  hanging 
about  in  an  apparently  loose  kind  of  way, 
and  yet  the  presence  of  which,  in  some 
way  or  other,  served  as  a  link  in  the  com¬ 
plex  machinery  of  nutrition.  Yes,  you 
see  the  heart  is  beginning  to  beat,  and 
soon  will  be  working  quite  vigorously. 
We  have  brought  it  back  from  apparent 
and  indeed  imminent  death  to  fairly 
vigorous  life,  without  giving  it  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  energy,  by  simply  giving  it  the 
merest  pinch  of  lime,  by  feeding  it  with 
spring  water  instead  of  rain  water.  The 
absence  of  this  trace  of  lime  stops  the 
whole  machinery  of  life  ;  on  such  a  little 
link  does  the  working  of  the  whole  de¬ 
pend.  And  what  is  true  of  lime  is  true  of 
many  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  The 


brute  force  of  our  food,  as  I  said,  is  the 
measure  of  our  muscular  strength,  but  the 
one  can  become  the  other  only  through 
the  aid  of  many  other  things  which  may 
be  wholly  empty  of  energy,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  these  no  less  than  the  absence  of 
the  former  entails  at  first  premature  weari¬ 
ness,  afterward,  failure  and  death. 

Taking,  then,  the  simple  case  of  mus¬ 
cular  work,  the  onset  of  weariness  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  many  things.  Looking  for 
the  present  to  the  muscles  only,  we  may 
say  that  when  a  man  sets  himself  a  muscu¬ 
lar  task,  whether  or  no  he  becomes  weary, 
or  how  soon  he  becomes  weary,  will  de¬ 
pend  primarily  on  his  store  of  muscular 
power,  on  the  bulk  and  condition  of  his 
muscles,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  he  ex¬ 
pends  that  store,  but  that  the  onset  of 
weariness  also,  and  perhaps  even  more 
closely,  depends  on  the  readiness  with 
which  the  rest  of  his  body  comes  to  the 
aid  of  his  struggling  muscles,  sweeping 
away  with  adequate  rapidity  the  harmful 
smoke  and  ashes  of  the  conflict,  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  with  adequate  rapidity  all  tfee  many 
things  which  make  for  that  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  work,  the  successful  building  up  of 
the  living  active  substance. 

But  even  the  simplest  and  rudest  mus- 
cular  task  is  not  carried  out  by  the  mus¬ 
cles  alone  ;  the  brain  and  the  nerves  share 
in  it  too  ;  and  the  weakness  which  comes 
from  even  muscular  work  is  not  a  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  muscles  alone.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  that  when  we  are  weary 
almost,  it  may  be,  to  death,  some  sudden 
emotion,  some  great  joy  or  fear,  may  spur 
us  to  an  effort  which  just  before  seemed 
impossible  ;  conversely,  an  emotion  may 
appear  to  take  from  us  in  a  moment  all 
our  muscular  strength.  When  a  boat  sees 
hope  of  making  a  bump,  the  muscles  which 
already  seemed  to  be  doing  their  very  ut¬ 
most  are  found  able  to  do  still  more.  And 
when  the  bump  is  made,  the  muscles  of 
the  beaten  crew,  which  just  before  were 
taut  with  activity,  are  of  a  sudden  limp 
and  powerless.  Now  the  muscles  neither 
know  nor  feel  ;  their  weariness  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  emotion.  That  weariness 
which  is  put  aside  by  hope  or  which  is 
hurried  on  by  despair  must  be  a  weariness 
not  of  the  muscles  but  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem. 

As  we  have  said,  we  must  distinguish 
in  the  nervous  system  between  the  central 
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mechanism  in  which  nervous  impulses  are 
born,  and  which  we  have  agreed  to  call, 
broadly,  the  brain,  and  the  nerves,  the 
mere  bundles  of  fibres  which  carry  the  im¬ 
pulses  to  the  muscles.  We  have  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  changes  in  the  nerves 
are,  in  many  ways,  of  a  different  order 
from  those  in  the  brain  or  in  the  muscles. 
And,  indeed,  we  may  at  once  eliminate 
the  nerves  from  our  present  problem,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  they — the  nerves, 
the  mere  bundles  of  nerve  fibres — are 
never  tired.  I  can  illustrate  this  by  a 
simple  experiment.  Dr.  S.  will  throw  on 
the  screen  the  shadows  of  two  muscles 
with  their  nerves,  each  of  which  is  in 
every  respect  like  its  fellow.  We  have 
already  seen  that  if  we  excite,  if  we  stimu¬ 
late  the  nerve  we  throw  the  muscle  into 
movement,  and  that  if  we  keep  on,  weari¬ 
ness  ensues,  and  the  muscle  ceases  to  move. 
That  might  be  due  to  weariness  of  the 
muscle  -or  of  the  nerve  or  of  both.  We 
have  here  an  arrangement  by  which  we  can 
set  the  nerve  to  work,  and  yet  prevent  its 
work  fiom  getting  access  to  the  muscle  ; 
we  can  worry  the  nerve  and  at  the  same 
time  shelter  the  muscle.  This  we  will  do 
with  one  nerve  and  muscle,  but  leave  the 
other  in  their  ordinary  condition.  We 
will  now  worry  the  two  nerves  in  the  same 
way.  You  see  that  this  muscle,  the  one 
which  is  unsheltered,  is  thrown  into  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  other,  which  is  sheltered,  does 
not  move.  You  see  now  that  the  unshel¬ 
tered  muscle  is  becoming  wearied,  its 
movement  is  dying  away.  If  that  were 
due  to  the  nerve  being  wearied,  then  this 
second  nerve,  which  is  being  equally  wor¬ 
ried,  should  show  weariness  too,  and, 
when  we  remove  the  shelter  from  its  mus¬ 
cle,  should  fail  to  move  the  muscle.  Dr. 
S.  will  remove  the  shelter  ;  you  see  the 
muscle  moves  vigorously  ;  the  nerve  has 
not  been  tired.  This  is  necessarily  a  rough 
experiment,  but  other  more  delicate  tests 
carried  out  in  the  quiet  of  the  laboratory 
all  tend  to  show  that  in  a  nerve,  unlike 
the  case  of  the  muscle,  the  expenditure  of 
energy  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that 
weariness,  fatigue,  is  not  felt ;  after  even 
hours  of  labor,  the  nerve,  the  bundle  of 
nerve-fibres,  is  still  fresh  and  fit  for  work. 

We  may  put  the  nerves  on  one  side, 
then,  so  far  as  weariness  is  concerned. 
Besides  the  weariness  of  the  muscle  we 
have  to  do  only  with  the  weariness  of  the 
brain,  the  weariness  of  the  will  I  will 


now  attempt  to  show  you,  in  a  direct  ex¬ 
perimental  manner,  how,  even  in  a  very 
simple  movement,  much  of  the  weariness, 
we  may  even  say  the  greater  part  at  least 
of  the  weariness,  is  begotten  not  in  the 
muscle  but  in  the  brain. 

My  friend  Mr.  H. ,  who  has  kindly  al¬ 
lowed  hinieelf  to  be  the  subject  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  has  placed  his  hand  and  arm  in 
the  apparatus  which  you  see,  and  which  is 
so  arranged  that  by  bending  the  second 
finger  he  can  lift  a  weight.  The  height 
to  which,  by  the  most  strenuous  effort,  he 
can  lift  the  weight  (about  ten  pounds)  is 
indicated  by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  and 
can  be  read  off  on  the  attached  scale.  I 
will  ask  him  now  to  go  on  lifting  the 
weight  at  regularly  repeated  intervals. 
You  see  that  already  his  force  is  lessen¬ 
ing  ;  he  is  becoming  wearied.  Now  you 
see  that  he  is  unable  to  lift  the  weight  at 
all  ;  he  is  wearied  out.  He  assures  me — 
and  he  is  an  honorable  man — that  he  is 
making  every  possible  effort  ;  and  those 
of  you  who  are  near  enough  to  watch  his 
face  will  not  doubt  him  ;  he  is  striving 
with  all  his  might,  and  yet  he  cannot  stir, 
or  hardly  stirs,  the  weight.  His  will  is 
powerless  or  nearly  so. 

Now  let  us  substitute  for  his  will  an 
artificial  call  upon  the  muscle.  Dr.  S. 
will  apply  directly  to  the  muscle,  which 
seems  powerless  so  far  as  its  owner’s  bid¬ 
ding  is  concerned,  an  electric  current  of 
about  the  strength  which  we  ascertained  a 
little  while  ago  to  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  muscle  to  move  and  so  to  lift  the 
weight.  You  see  the  weight  is  at  once 
lifted.  Mr.  H.  could  not  make  his  muscle 
contract,  and  yet  the  muscle  is  still  able 
to  contract.  The  weariness  which  an¬ 
nulled  his  power  to  move  the  weight  was 
a  weariness  not  of  his  muscle  but,  in  great 
part  at  least,  of  his  nervous  system. 

And  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from 
this  experiment  may  be  applied  to  all  cases 
of  weariness  from  muscular  work.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  w'e  saw  a  little  while  back, 
the  muscles  themsehes  become  weary,  but 
the  nervous  system  is  wearied  much  sooner 
than  are  the  muscles.  The  weariness  of 
the  whole  body  from  muscular  work  is  in 
large  measure,  and  indeed  chiefly,  a  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  mere  nerves,  however,  are,  as  w'e 
have  seen,  untiring  ;  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
preciably  w'earied.  The  weariness  of  the 
nervous  system  is  a  weariness,  therefore. 
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of  the  central  part  of  that  system — a 
weariness  of  the  brain. 

Shall  we  say  that  it  is  a  weariness  of 
the  will  ?  That  will  depend  on  what  we 
mean  by  “  will.”  Certainly,  not  a  weari- 
ness  of  the  will  as  a  whole.  In  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  you  saw  just  now  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  muscles  was  employed  to 
move  the  weight,  and  in  order  to  throw 
those  muscles  into  contraction  a  particular 
pait  of  the  central  nervous  system  was 
called  into  play  by  the  will.  Suppose 
that,  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  H.  was  so 
wearied  that  he  could  not  stir  the  weight, 

I  had  called  upon  him  to  use  some  other 
set  of  muscles,  for  example,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  muscles  of  the  other  hand,  what 
do  you  think  would  have  happened  ?  lie 
would  have  been  able  to  use  the  second 
set  of  muscles,  perhaps  not  quite  as  well, 
but  very  nearly  as  well  as  if  he  had  not 
used  the  first  set  of  muscles  at  all.  The 
weariness  which  you  saw  stopped  him  was 
not  the  lack  of  any  initiating  will,  not  a 
weariness  of  the  general  will,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  phrase,  but  a  weaiiness  of  the 
particular  part  of  the  nervous  systeni 
which  was  called  into  play  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  particular  movement. 

And  here  you  must  allow  me  to  make 
the  bald  statement,  without  attempting  to 
give  detailed  proofs,  that  the  changes 
which  go  on  in  the  nervous  substance  of 
the  brain  are  very  much  akin  to  those 
which  go  on  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
a  muscle.  The  two  agree  in  the  broad 
feature  that  the  real  living  substance  is 
continually  being  made  and  unmade,  and 
that  nervous  action  (I  am  speaking  of  the 
brain  ;  in  the  simpler  nerve-fibre  events 
may  be  different)  means,  like  muscular 
action,  an  increased  expenditure  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Such  knowledge,  moreover,  as 
we  possess  goes  to  show  that  weariness  of 
the  brain,  like  weaiiness  of  the  muscle,  is 
brought  about  on  the  one  hand  by  the  too 
rapid  expenditure  of  capital,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  harmful  influence  of  the 
products  of  activity.  Only  while  the 
changes  in  a  muscle  are,  so  to  speak,  mas¬ 
sive,  those  of  the  brain  are  slight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  far  more 
varied  and  subtle,  and  the  nervous  sub¬ 
stance  is  by  its  very  nature  exquisitely 
sensitive.  It  feels  far  sooner  than  does 
the  muscle  both  the  loss  of  capital  and 
the  presence  of  poison.  Hence  weariness 
comes  to  it  far  sooner  than  to  a  muscle. 


Moreover,  while  the  machinery  involved 
in  the  movement  of  a  muscle  is  relatively 
simple,  that  of  even  a  simple  nervous 
action  such  as  the  one  we  are  studying  is 
exceedingly  complex.  The  mechanism 
employed  to  carry  it  out  is  very  intricate, 
built  up  of  many  links,  the  failure  of  any 
one  of  which  means  failure  of  the  whole 
machine.  And  the  weariness  of  which  we 
have  just  seen  an  example  may  be  a  fail¬ 
ure,  not  of  the  whole  machinery,  but 
merely  or  chiefly  of  one  of  the  links. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  subject,  but  you  must  allow 
me  to  touch  on  just  one  point.  And  let 
me  first  show  you,  if  I  can,  one  remark¬ 
able  fcatuie  of  the  experiment  which  we 
have  just  witnessed.  We  may  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  we  will  try.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
II.  again  to  tire  himself  out.  You  see  he 
now  hardly  stirs  the  weight.  I  will  ask 
him  in  spite  of  his  weariness  to  persist  in 
his  effoits.  Yes,  you  see  his  strength  is 
coming  back  to  him  ;  though  he  has  never 
rested,  but  has  gone  on  persistently  mak¬ 
ing  efforts,  he  is  now  able  to  move  the 
weight  again — not  so  vigorously  as  before, 
but  still  to  move  it.  And  now  that  re¬ 
newal  of  power  is  in  turn  dying  away  ; 
but  it  will  come  back  again,  and  if  we 
continued  we  might  obtain  a  rhythmic 
series  of  complete  weariness  alternating 
again  and  again  with  recovery. 

I  said  just  now  that  the  nervous  ma¬ 
chinery  brought  into  play  in  even  so  sim¬ 
ple  an  act  of  bending  the  finger  is  very 
complex.  One  part  of  that  machinery  we 
are  apt  to  overlook.  When  we  will  to 
move  the  finger  certain  changes  are  start¬ 
ed,  as  we  have  said,  in  some  part  of 
the  brain,  changes  which  we  have  called 
nervous  impulses  ;  these,  travelling  through 
the  nervous  system  and  down  the  nerves, 
reach  the  muscle,  and  so  call  forth  the 
movement.  But  what  ensures  that  these 
impulses  should  travel  along  the  right  path 
and  reach  the  muscles  which  we  wish  to 
move  and  none  other  ?  We  have  evidence 
that  beside  the  something  which  is  travel¬ 
ling  downward  to  move  the  muscle  some¬ 
thing  else  is  travelling  upward  from  the 
muscle  to  the  brain  ;  the  brain  is  always, 
so  to  speak,  in  touch  with  the  muscle,  is 
in  a  way  aware  of  its  condition.  We  pos¬ 
sess  what  is  called  a  ‘‘  muscular  sense.” 
Concerning  this  much  might  be  said,  but 
for  present  purposes  it  will  be  enough  if  I 
say  that  the  muscular  sense  takes  part  in 
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every  muscular  work  in  such  a  way  that 
any  impairment  of  the  sense  impairs  the 
movement,  and  loss  of  the  sense  may  ren¬ 
der  the  movement  impossible,  though  all 
other  parts  of  the  machinery  may  be  in¬ 
tact. 

Now,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  intricate 
machinery  of  the  nervous  system,  those 
parts  which  are  concerned  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sensations  seem  especially  subject 
to  fatigue.  They  with  especial  rapidity 
become  wearied  b)'  work.  We  all  know 
this.  We  soon  cease  to  hear  a  continued 
sound,  to  feel  a  continued  touch,  to  taste 
a  continued  sweet,  and  the  like  ;  it  is 
proverbial  that  pleasures  soon  pall.  More¬ 
over,  our  sensations  are  often  wearied  with¬ 
out  our  being  distinctly  aware  of  it.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  by  a  simple  modification 
of  a  very  familiar  experiment,  which  shows 
how  weariness  not  only  lessens  work  but 
breeds  error. 

Dr.  S.  will  throw  on  the  screen  a  col¬ 
ored  disk.  You  will,  I  think,  admit  that 
the  color  is  purple.  I  may  ventuie  to  call 
it  a  pure  purple.  Dr.  S.  will  now  replace 
the  purple  disk  by  a  red  one.  I  will  ask 
you  to  stare  at  this  for  some  time,  fixing 
your  gaze  intently  on  it,  and  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  both  all  wandering  of  the 
eyes  and  winking.  Dr.  S.  will  again  make 
a  change.  And  now  what  is  it  that  you 
see  ?  A  bluish  purple,  almost  a  blue, 
changing  while  I  am  talking  to  a  finer  pur¬ 
ple.  Yet  you  have  been  looking  at  the 
same  purple  disk  that  you  saw  before  ; 
only  when  you  saw  it  immediately  after 
the  red,  your  eyes,  or  rather  certain  parts 
of  your  brain,  were  wearied  for  red,  and 
for  a  while  you  could  not  see  the  red  in 
the  purple,  or  not  see  it  so  distinctly  ;  you 
saw  only  or  chiefly  the  blue,  which  with 
the  red  makes  up  what  we  call  purple. 
Let  me  repeat  the  experiment  in  another 
form.  Let  us  weary  our  eyes  for  blue  by 
staring  at  this  bright  blue  disk  ;  now  you 
see  the  purple,  exactly  the  same  purple  as 
before,  looks  quite  red,  almost  a  pale  crim¬ 
son,  before  it  gradually  shows  itself  in  its 
true  color.  Weariness  is  the  badge  of  all 
our  senses,  and  is  the  cause  of  no  little 
error.  Many  a  wearied  man  has,  so  to 
speak,  sworn  a  thing  to  be  red  or  to  be 
blue  when  it  was  neither  red  nor  blue  but 
purple. 

Moreover,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
weariness  of  sensation  that  it  is  apt  to  as¬ 
sume  a  rhythmic  nature.  If  you  stare  at 


a  bright  but  checkered  object,  such  as  a 
window  with  its  panes  and  sashes,  and 
then  shut  your  eyes,  the  panes,  through 
weariness,  soon  change  from  biightness  to 
darkness,  and  the  dark  sashes,  which  did 
not  cause  weariness,  appear  blight.  But 
by  and  by  there  is  a  reveisal,  and  the 
panes  are  once  more  bright  and  the  sashes 
dark  ;  and  this  image,  as  the  whole  sensa¬ 
tion  gradually  fades  away,  may  be  once 
more,  and  indeed  more  than  once,  replaced 
by  dark  panes  and  bright  sashes.  And  in 
like  manner  with  colors.  So,  indeed,  with 
sensations  other  than  those  of  sight. 
There  seems  in  the  nervous  machinery 
through  which  sensations  are  generated,  a 
tendency  to  rhythm,  a  tendency  to  swing 
backward  and  forward. 

This  suggests  that  the  rhythmic  weari¬ 
ness  seen  in  muscular  effort  is  weariness 
bred  of  the  sentient  factors  rather  than  of 
the  other  factors,  and  there  are  other  facts 
which  I  cannot  enter  into  now  w  hich  seem 
to  give  support  to  this  view’. 

I  said  a  little  while  back  that  the  weari¬ 
ness  which  put  a  stop  to  the  will  being 
able  to  bend  the  finger  was  a  weariness  of 
a  particular  nervous  mechanism  and  not  of 
the  whole  will.  But  of  course  that  par- 
ticrrlar  mechanism  may  be  affected  by  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  influencing  the  whole  brain, 
and  indeed  by  those  bearing  on  the  body 
at  large.  The  simple  apparatus  which  we 
have  used  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been, 
successfully  employed  in  the  analysis  of 
such  general  influences.  If,  taking  «1- 
ways  the  same  weight,  we  count  the  nuru  • 
her  of  times  the  weight  is  lifted  and  meas¬ 
ure  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  each 
time  in  sirccession  before  the  movement  is 
stopped  by  weariness,  we  can  ascertain 
how  much  work  has  been  done  before  the 
nervous  machine  is  so  stopped.  Proceed¬ 
ing  in  this  way,  some  interesting  results  as 
to  what  hastens  or  retards  fatigue  have 
been  obtained.  First  and  foremost  conics 
of  course  the  rapidity  of  repetition  ;  the 
weight  which,  lifted  every  half  or  quarter 
second,  speedily  brings  the  impotence  of 
weariness,  may  be  lifted  every  two  or  three 
seconds  for  a  very  long  time  without  any 
signs  of  weariness.  It  is  the  pace  which 
kills.  Practice  and  habit,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  are  of  prime  influence.  I  must  not 
go  into  further  details,  but  I  may  say  that 
the  depressing  effects  of  a  damp,  muggy 
day,  or  the  exhilarating  effects  of  a  bright 
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clear  one,  may  in  this  way  be  measured  in 
foot-pounds  of  power  lost  or  gained,  as 
may  also  the  lowering  influence  of  a  cigar, 
and  (I  say  this  with  fear  and  trembling, 
knowing  the  reproachful  letters  which  it 
will  bring  upon  me)  the  heightening  effect 
of  a  glass  of  beer. 

One  point,  perhaps,  I  may  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  dwell  upon,  and  that  is  the  influence 
of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  with  what  we  speak 
of  as  mental  work,  with  that  part  of  the 
brain  which  carries  out  nuiscular  move¬ 
ment.  An  Italian  professor  determined, 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  which  we  have 
been  using  to-day,  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  could  on  a  certain  morning  do 
before  ho  was  stopped  by  weariness.  He 
then  set  himself  to  two  hours’  hard  mental 
work,  and  the  form  of  work  he  chose  was 
that  of  examining  candidates  for  their  de¬ 
gree.  I  believe  there  exists  a  theory 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  that,  while  being  examined  is  very 
hard  work,  examining  is  a  light  and  airy 
task.  I  would  ask  them  to  re-examine 
that  theory  by  the  light  of  the  following 
fact.  The  professor,  so  soon  as  the  two 
hours’  examination  was  over,  went  back  to 
liis  apparatus,  and  found  that  his  power  of 
bending  his  finger  was  enormously  cut 
down.  I  understand  that  a  candidate  was 
U5ed  as  a  sort  of  control  experiment.  It 
was  found  that  he  could  work  the  appa¬ 
ratus  as  well  after  as  before  the  examina¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  added  that  he  had  not  “  satis¬ 
fied  the  examiners.” 

This  illustrates,  what  we  know  very  well 
from  other  sources,  the  oneness  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  a  candle  which  can¬ 
not  profitably  be  burned  at  two  ends  at 
once. 

Oneness,  however,  is  a  characteristic 
not  of  the  nervous  system  only  but  of  the 
whole  body  ;  the  several  members  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  bound  together  into  one 
body  by  innumerable  and  close  ties.  Any 
act  of  one  member  tells  on  all  its  fellows. 
The  effect  may  be  slight,  and  difficult  to 
appreciate,  but  it  exists.  The  weariness 
which  comes  from  the  monotonous  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  simple  muscular  act  like  that  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  apparatus  which  we  have 
used  may  seem  to  affect  only  the  particu¬ 
lar  machinery  employed,  the  particular 
muscle  and  the  particular  part  of  the 
brain  ;  so  that  the  will,  impotent  to  carry 


out  that  particular  movement,  easily  car¬ 
ries  out  another.  Yet  the  whole  body 
does  in  a  measure  feel  the  effect,  does  in 
a  measure  share  the  weariness.  And  when 
the  work  done  involves  the  activity,  sim¬ 
ultaneous  or  successive,  of  many  muscles, 
of  many  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
several  effects  by  accumulation  become 
prominent,  and  simple  weariness  passes 
into  what  we  call  ”  distress.”  Here  we 
find  that  the  result  depend»  not  so  much 
on  the  direct  effects  of  the  work  on  the 
parts  which  are  actively  employed,  not  so 
much  on  the  changes  wrought  in  tlie  mus¬ 
cles  or  in  the  nervous  machinery  at  work, 
as  on  the  success  with  which  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  come  to  the  aid  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  labor. 

Let  us  take  the  comparatively  simple 
case  of  a  lad  ‘‘  out  of  condition,”  running 
a  race. 

Before  he  has  run  very  far  he  is  pant¬ 
ing,  and  his  heart  beats  quickly.  He  loses 
his  w'ind.  It  is  this  which  troubles  him 
and  stops  him  far  more  than  any  lessening 
power  to  move  his  limbs.  How  does  this 
“  loss  of  wind”  come  about  ?  Now',  it  is 
quite  true  that  when  the  muscle  moves  it 
breathes  more  vigorously  than  when  at 
rest,  it  makes  a  greater  demand  on  the 
blood  for  oxygen,  it  sends  back  to  the 
blood  more  carbonic  acid.  When  many 
muscles  are  moving,  the  blood  makes  a 
greater  call  upon  the  air  in  the  lungs  for 
oxygen,  and  pours  into  that  air  much  more 
carbonic  acid  ;  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  panting  breath  was  directly  caused 
by  this  changing  quality  of  the  blood. 
But,  as  w'e  have  seen,  whenever  a  muscle 
moves,  other  things  besides  carbonic  acid 
are  swept  from  the  muscle  into  the  blood 
— things  which,  like  the  carbonic  acid,  are 
a  poison  to  the  muscle  when  left  in  the 
muscle,  and  become  a  poison  to  the  body 
when  they  pass  into  the  blood.  Now  care¬ 
ful  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  panting  which  follows  upon  undue  ex¬ 
ertion  comes  about  through  these  other 
things.  It  is  the  excess  of  these,  and  not 
so  much  the  lack  of  oxygen  or  load  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  which  stirs  up  the  nervous 
machinery  working  the  respiratory  pump. 

And  let  me  here  insist  on  the  word 
“  undue,”  for  this  is  the  key  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  the  breath  of  man  is  poison  to 
his  fellow-man,  so  the  outcome  of  the  life 
of  each  part  of  the  body,  each  tissue,  be 
it  muscle,  brain,  or  what  not,  is  a  poison 
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to  that  part  and  its  fellows,  and  may  be  a 
poison  to  yet  other  parts.  Of  each  mem¬ 
ber,  while  it  may  be  said  that  the  blood  is 
the  life  thereof,  it  may  with  equal  truth 
be  said,  the  blood  is  the  death  thereof  : 
the  blood  is  the  channel  for  food,  but  it  is 
also  a  pathway  for  poison.  And  what  we 
may  speak  of  as  the  economy  of  the  body 
consists  in  this,  that  the  several  members 
of  which  the  w  hole  body  is  made  up,  each 
performing  its  own  task,  are  so  related  to 
each  other  that  the  w'ork  of  the  one  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  meet,  and  depends  upon,  the 
work  of  the  other.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  relation  is  such  that  the  poison 
which  one  member  pours  into  the  blood 
serves  as  food  for  another.  The  internal 
life  of  the  body,  no  less  than  the  external 
life,  is  a  struggle  for  existence — a  struggle 
between  the  several  members — a  struggle 
tbe  arena  of  which  is  the  blood.  I  cannot 
now  go  into  details,  and  indeed  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter  is  only  just  opening 
up  ;  but  we  have  evidence,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  these  substances  which 
the  muscle  when  it  works  is  always  bring¬ 
ing  forth — which,  heaped  up  in  the  muscle 
itself,  give  rise  first  to  weariness,  then  to 
failure  and  death,  which,  passing  into  the 
blood,  may  trouble  other  muscles  than 
those  in  which  they  wore  produced,  may 
act  as  poison  to  allied  members,  such  as 
the  brain,  worrying  them  to  irregular 
action  or  deadening  and  stupefying  them 
— I  say  w'e  have  evidence  that  these  sub¬ 
stances  serve  as  choice  morsels  and  a  source 
of  delight  to  certain  other  members  which 
live  upon  them,  converting  them  into  inert 
matters,  or  casting  them  out  of  the  body. 
We  may  take  as  the  type  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  that  great  organ  the  liver,  though 
many  other  organs,  notably  the  skin,  play 
a  like  part.  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  these  poisons  which  the  muscles  when 
in  active  work  are  continually  pouring  into 
the  blood,  brought  by  the  circling  current 
within  the  clutches  of  the  tiny  cells  of 
which  that  great  organ  is  built  up,  are 
caugbt  up  out  of  the  blood  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  harmless  matters.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  onset  of  distress  is  in 
great  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  deteimined 
by  the  failure  of  these  organs  to  keep  the 
blood  adequately  pure. 

Something  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the 
muscles  themselves.  Something  depends 
on  1>he  mechanical  breathing-power  of  the 
individual.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 


readiness  with  which  the  heart  responds  to 
the  greater  strain  upon  it.  For  there  is  a 
long  physiological  story,  into  which  I  can¬ 
not  enter  now,  concerning  the  ties  which 
bind  together  heart,  muscle,  and  lungs  in 
such  a  way  that  what  we  call  “  loss  of 
wind”  is  much  more  the  stumbling  of  the 
heart  in  its  stiivings  to  meet  the  altered 
blood  flow  than  mere  mechanical  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  respiratory  pump.  But  be¬ 
yond  and  above  all  these,  more  important 
probably  in  long-continued  labor  than  any 
or  all  of  them,  is  the  readiness  with  which 
these  internal  scavengers  free  the  blood 
from  the  poison  which  the  muscles  are 
pouring  into  it.  Undue  exertion  is  that 
in  which  the  muscles  woik  too  fast  for  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

Sometimes  these  organs  are  slow  in  set¬ 
tling  down  to  their  work  ;  they  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  muscles,  and  an  initial 
dUttess  comes  because  they  are  not  as  yet 
ready  ;  but  by  and  by  they  awaken  to 
their  task,  they  set  vigorously  to  work, 
and  the  runner  gets  his  “  second  wind.” 
They  too,  however,  are  subject  to  fatigue, 
and  in  a  prolonged  struggle  after  a  while 
fail  where  at  first  they  were  effective.  As 
they  slacken  their  efforts,  the  poisons  are 
more  and  more  heaped  up,  poisoning  the 
muscles,  poisoning  the  brain,  poisoning 
the  heart,  poisoning  at  last  the  blood  it¬ 
self  :  starting,  in  the  intricate  machinery 
of  the  body,  new  poisons  in  addition  to 
themselves.  The  hunted  hare  run  to  death 
dies,  not  because  he  is  choked  for  want  of 
breath,  not  because  his  heart  stands  still, 
its  store  of  energy  having  given  out,  but 
because  a  poisoned  blood  poisons  his 
brain,  poisons  his  whole  body.  So  also 
the  schoolboy,  urged  by  pride  to  go  on 
running  beyond  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
distress,  the  mere  loss  of  wind,  struggles 
on  until  the  heaped-up  poison  deadens  his 
brain,  and  he  falls  dazed  and  giddy,  as  in 
a  fit,  rising  again,  it  may  be,  and  stum¬ 
bling  on  unconscious,  or  half  conscious 
only,  by  mere  mechanical  inertia  of  his 
nervous  system,  only  to  fall  once  more, 
poisoned  by  poisons  of  his  own  making. 

And  what  is  true  of  distress  is  true  also 
of  that  simple  weariness  which  is  more 
properly  my  theme.  We  have  seen  that 
even  in  muscular  work  the  weariness  is 
chiefly  one  of  the  brain  ;  and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  a  weariness  of  the  brain  in 
causing  which  the  muscles  have  little  or 
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no  share.  All  our  knowledge,  as  I  have 
said,  goes  to  show  that  the  work  of  the 
brain,  like  the  work  of  the  muscles,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  chemical  change  ;  that  the 
chemical  changes,  though  differing  in  de¬ 
tails,  are  of  the  same  order  in  the  brain  as 
in  the  muscle  ;  and  that  the  smallness  of 
the  changes  in  the  brain  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  muscle  is  counterbalanced  or 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  exceed¬ 
ing  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  substance. 
A  loss  of  living  capital,  or  the  presence  of 
the  products  of  work  which  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  a  muscle,  may 
wholly  annul  the  work  of  a  piece  of  ner- 
vous  machinery.  If  an  adequate  stream 
of  pure  blood,  of  blood  made  pure  by  the 
efficient  co-operation  of  organs  of  low  de¬ 
gree,  be  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  mus¬ 
cle,  in  order  that  the  working  capital  may 
be  rapidly  renewed  and  the  harmful  prod¬ 
ucts  rapidly  washed  away,  equally  true, 
perhaps  even  more  true,  is  this  of  the 
brain.  Moreover,  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  has  brought  to  the  front  a  brain  ever 
ready  to  outrun  its  more  humble  help¬ 
mates  ;  and,  even  in  the  best  regulated 


economy,  the  period  of  most  effective 
work,  between  the  moment  when  all  the 
complex  machinery  baa  been  got  into 
working  order  and  the  moment  when 
weariness  begins  to  tell,  is  bounded  by  all 
too  narrow  limits.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  what  I  have  laid  before  you,  the  souud 
way  to  extend  those  limits  is  not  so  much 
by  rendering  the  brain  more  agile  as  by 
encouraging  the  humbler  helpmates  so  that 
their  more  efficient  co-operation  may  defer 
the  onset  of  weariness. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  only,  and  that  in 
the  briefest  and  most  imperfect  way,  on 
the  objective  causes  of  weariness.  There 
is  open,  however,  the  still  wider  field,  still 
more  difficult  to  explore,  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  subjective  sensations  of  weari¬ 
ness.  That  field  I  must  not  now  touch. 

Among  the  pleasures  which  soon  fade 
through  weariness,  high  upon  the  list 
stands  the  pleasure  of  speaking.  Higher 
still,  perhaps,  stands  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  another  speak.  May  I  apply  to  weari¬ 
ness  itself  the  words  of  the  sad  Antonin, 
“  It  wearies  me,  you  say  it  wearies  you”  t 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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GEOLOorsTS  have  revealed  a  most  fasci¬ 
nating  collection  of  plants,  pressed  and 
dried  for  us  by  Nature  herself,  and  pre¬ 
served  by  her  for  our  inspection  in  the 
presses  of  strata  which  compose  earth’s 
crust  ;  this  prehistoric  flora,  which  bur¬ 
geoned,  flowered,  seeded  and  fell,  waved 
by  breeses  in  the  solemn  silence  of  a  nascent 
world,  and  which  has  never  been  beheld 
by  human  eyes  save  in  this  fossil  state,  has 
been  largely  collected,  depicted,  cata¬ 
logued,  and  named  during  this  century, 
and  we  may  study  it  quietly  in  our  homes 
in  any  of  the  elaborate  works  which  it  has 
called  forth. 

There  is  another  flora  to  be  found  in 
stone,  how'ever,  of  which  we  here  wish  to 
apeak,  one  that  has  received  no  such  atten¬ 
tion  as  that  bestowed  upon  the  above  men¬ 
tioned,  owing  its  origin  to  other  hands 
than  those  of  Nature,  for  it  is  the  outcome 
of  man’s  deSrire  to  embody  in  enduring 
material  the  beauty  that  great  mistress  and 
teacher  strews  at  his  feet  ;  instances  of  it 


are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  this 
land  of  ours  and  elsewhere,  in  almost  every 
cathedral  and  church  where  the  Gothic 
artist  has  been,  who  thus  exemplified  the 
prophecy  of  Esaias  in  bringing  the  ‘‘  glory 
of  Libanus,  the  fir  tree,  and  the  box,  and 
the  pine  together,  to  adorn  the  place  of 
the  sanctuary.”  By  a  study  of  this  flora 
we  may  trace  the  growth  of  thought  among 
western  peoples  in  Europe,  and  follow 
their  progress  in  civilization  as  markedly 
as  we  may  gauge  their  advance  in  manual 
art ;  in  the  soft  leafage  of  the  South  we 
may  remark  the  character  of  its  inhabitants 
contrasted  with  the  stern  thorny  foliage  of 
the  North  ;  in  the  periods  which  show  the 
struggle  of  the  artists  after  fidelity  to  na¬ 
ture  we  may  tell  the  growing  appreciation 
of  truth  in  their  time,  just  as  in  those 
when  it  becomes  faithless  and  artificial  we 
may  read  the  general  lack  of  earnestness 
and  sympathy.  And  still  another  lesson 
of  a  different  kind  is  to  be  learned,  for 
which  we  quote  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  says  ' 
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“  The  power  of  treating  vegetation  in 
sculpture  is  absolutely  commensurate  with 
nobleness  of  figure  design.  The  quantity, 
richness,  or  deceptive  finish  may  be  greater 
in  third-rate  work,  but  in  true  understand- 
iug  and  force  of  arrangement  the  leaf  and 
the  human  figure  show  always  parallel  skill. 
The  leaf  mouldings  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
are  unrivalled,  as  his  bas-reliefs  are,  and 
the  severe  foliage  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres  is  as  grand  as  its  queen  statues.” 
(Mod.  Paint,  vol.  v.  p.  36.) 

It  would  be  of  much  interest  to  occupy 
ourselves  in  tracing  out  this  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  character  of  the  various  times 
and  its  expression  in  foliage,  and  incident¬ 
ally  we  shall  have  to  refer  thereto  ;  but 
our  immediate  purpose  is  to  endeavor  to 
discover  whether  the  Gothic  artists  weie 
not  influenced  by  another  motive  in  the 
choice  of  such  vegetation  as  they  em¬ 
ployed  than  simply  that  of  its  being  ready 
to  hand  and  sharing  in  the  universal  beauty 
of  all  natural  forms  ;  whether,  considering 
the  habit  of  thought  of  the  period  when  it 
arose,  there  was  not  a  reason  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  they  made,  iulluenced  possibly  by  the 
traditional  customs  of  those  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  it  previously. 

In  dealing  with  any  subject  bearing  upon 
symbolism  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
delicacy  of  our  task  ;  no  question  in  arclue- 
ology  is  more  avoided,  for  it  usually  is 
made  but  the  playground  of  fancy  ;  we  do 
not  offer  our  remarks  in  any  doctrinaire 
spirit,  but  as  suggestive  for  thought  ;  we 
have  not  sufficient  facts  in  hand  to  prove 
them  true  or  false,  but  we  all  know  how 
detail  enriches  and  often  interprets  a 
whole,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  find  a 
depth  of  meaning  lying  beneath  the  flora 
which  will  give  a  new  zest  to  the  study  of 
the  work  of  the  twelfth,  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  If  a  meaning  exist,  by 
not  reading  it,  we  miss  realizing  the  force 
of  expression  which  the  artist  intended  to 
convey,  and  which  was,  most  probably, 
not  only  understood,  but  part  of  the  lively 
thought  of  his  age  ;  in  all  earnest  times 
men  resort  to  symbolism,  employing  it 
largely  to  enwrap  truths  they  value  high¬ 
ly,  and  the  centuries  we  have  to  consider 
were  times  of  intensely  vigorous  faith,  and 
their  use  of  hieroglyphic  language  was 
habitual  and  natural  ;  our  endeavor  must 
be  with  resolute  purpose  to  remove  our¬ 
selves  away  from  our  present  environment 
and  to  see  with  the  eyes  and,  if  possible. 
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love  and  reverence  with  our  hearts,  what 
those  men  of  old  time  sarv  and  reverenced  ; 
we  must  attempt  to  pierce  the  silence  of 
their  meaning  engraven  on  boss  or  corbel, 
in  wood  or  stone,  if  we  would  not  have  it 
to  be  as  dead  to  us  as  the  truths  they  cared 
for  most  commonly  are. 

To  many  persons  in  their  cursory  no¬ 
tice  of  architectural  foliage,  stray  instances 
of  an  underlying  meaning  must  occasion¬ 
ally  have  presented  themselves.  The 
Egyptian  had  used  the  lotus  lily  to  bear 
the  beams  of  his  temple,  binding  its  stalks 
together  for  the  model  of  his  pillar  and 
forming  its  capital  after  the  flower,  proba¬ 
bly  with  definite  symbolic  intent,  for  a 
water-lily  scarcely  suggests  itself  as  suit¬ 
able  for  forming  a  column  ;  we  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  plant  was  a  sacred  emblem 
to  him,  constantly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  divinities,  and  interwoven  with  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Homs  and  the  Sun,  and  knowing 
this  its  use  becomes  reasonable  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Although  the  Greek  acanthus 
would  seem  to  have  no  such  fact  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  yet  the  legend  of  its  origin  beais 
something  of  the  same  spirit.  The  archi¬ 
tect  Callimachus  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
visit  the  grave  of  his  daughter,  upon  whoso 
tomb  he  had  previously  placed  a  basket  of 
flowers  ;  the  brankursine  meanwhile  had 
sprung  up  about  the  tile  upon  which  the 
basket  stood,  and  encircled  its  fine  lattice 
with  its  luxuriant  herbage  ;  and  this  visit 
the  artist  immortalized  in  the  Corinthian 
capital.  To  the  Roman  mind,  however, 
this  local  circumstanco  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  moment  for  such  a 
position  of  importance,  and  in  their  capi¬ 
tals  after  this  order  they  employed  far 
more  (according  to  Sir  Wm.  Chambers 
and  Mr.  Ralph  N.  Wornum,  who  studied 
the  question),  the  olive,  and  laurel,  and 
parsley,  foliage  sacred  to  Minerva,  Apollo 
and  Hercules.  And  in  Christian  architec¬ 
ture  the  same  intention  may  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  mind  seems 
apprehensive  of  something  of  this  kind 
being  the  case  in  the  stonework  of  “  St. 
David’s  ruined  pile,”  when  speaking  of 
the  monks’  garden  he  says  : 

“  Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright. 

Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night ; 

Nor  herb,  nor  floweret  glistened  there, 

But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  ns 
fair”  ; 

and  to  most  of  us  there  must  appear  a  spe¬ 
cial  congruity  in  the  ”  carved  work  of 
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open  lilies”  which  adorned  such  abbeys 
as  Kirkslall,  Fountains,  or  liievaux,  houses 
belonging  to  an  order  which  dedicate  all 
their  homes  to  the  Virgin  Mother.  Do 
we  not  see,  likewise,  in  those  ‘‘  lily  capi¬ 
tals”  of  St.  Mark’s  great  Church  at  Venice, 
the  flowers  of  the  Iris  Florentina,  the 
Fior  di  San  Marco  of  northern  Italy,  that 
the  architect  has  thus  wreathed  around  the 
Evangelist’s  shrine  ?  So,  too,  with  those 
of  us  who  have  noticed  the  bold  crocket- 
ings  of  thorn-leaves  which  abound  in  our 
churches,  and  who  have  marked  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  this  tree,  as  in  that  “  Niobe 
of  May”  sculptured  over  the  porch  of 
Bourges  Cathedral,  and  who  remember 
the  position  it  bears  in  the  traditional  lore 
of  all  peoples — such  as  L'arbre  de  Mdise, 
Buisson  ardent,  in  France,  while  its  young 
leaves  are  (Our)  Lady’s  Meat  in  Scotland, 
and  its  bright  red  fruit  Unser  Lieben 
Frauen  Birlein  in  Germany — to  such  as 
recall  these  things  the  thought  must  come 
that  it  was  employed  with  purposeful  ref¬ 
erence  to  her  whom  Chaucer  invoked  as 

“  0  Mother  Maid  !  0  Maid  and  Mother  free, 
O  Bnsh  unburnt,  burning  in  Moses’ 
sight !” 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  vine,  the  fig, 
the  wheat-ear,  the  rose  and  the  palm,  we 
are  all  ready  to  concede  as  having  figura¬ 
tive  reference,  and  of  recent  years  the  pas- 
sion-fiower  has  taken  an  entirely  legitimate 
and  similar  position  ;  is  it  not  possible, 
therefore,  that  it  is  but  our  having  lost  the 
familiar  thought  of  the  simple  folk  of  past 
days  which  prevents  our  reading  a  meaning 
throughout  their  work  ?  Let  us  illustrate 
this  briefly  from  the  sister  art  of  painting, 
and  first  take  an  instance  in  which  a  want 
of  this  acquaintance  has  weakened  the  sig¬ 
nificance  which  even  the  great  critic  of 
art,  Mr.  Uuskin,  read  in  the  picture  of  St. 
Francis  wedding  Poverty,  by  Giotto. 
Would  it  not  have  been  an  element  of 
deep  interest  to  know  that  the  roses  in  the 
picture  are  in  reference  to  those  of  the 
Rubiis  fruticosus  inerrnis  which  is  known 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Sicily  as  the 
“  Thorn  of  St.  Francis  that  it  obtained 
its  name  from  a  fact  in  the  young  saint’s 
life,  who  near  losing  his  self-mastery 
rushed  out  of  his  cell  one  winter  night, 
and  rolled  his  scantily  clothed  body  in  a 
bramble  bush  near  by,  when  He  who 
makes  the  flowers  of  summer  to  bloom  in 
nature’s  course  brought  back  to  the  dry 


stocks  their  juices  by  His  power,  and  they 
leafed  and  blossomed  into  these  roses  white 
and  purple  which  Giotto  has  deliberately 
retained  here  ?  Again,  in  a  picture  in  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  del’  Orto  at  Ven¬ 
ice  CiiTia  da  Conegliano  has  drawn  there  the 
pretty  Antirrhinum  Cymbalaria,  or  ivy- 
leafed  snapdragon,  whose  pendant  tapestry 
once  clothed  the  walls  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  brought 
from  Italy.  This  is  known  in  the  artist’s 
country  as  one  of  the  many  Frbi  della  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  about  Rome  is  called  her 
Scarpette  or  little  shoe,  and  thus  it  is  that 
it  won  its  place  in  this  picture.  And  to 
take  one  last  illustration,  out  of  very 
many,  look  at  the  celebrated  engraving  by 
Albert  Dirrer  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  cell, 
where  a  bottle-gourd  hangs  from  the  raft¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  there  as  an  accessory  suit¬ 
able  to  the  pilgrim-sought  Bethlehem 
where  the  saint  lived  and  wrote,  but  it 
tells  of  a  very  lively  dispute  which  arose 
about  the  plant  which  protected  Jonas,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  which  St.  Jerome  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Vulgate  as  Hedera,  or  ivy. 
Septuagint  and  Syriac  authorities  were 
summoned  to  get  the  gourd  down  from  its 
hook,  and  safely  instated  in  the  Latin 
translation,  and  to  the  fiery  disputants  of 
the  East  it  savored  of  heresy  to  let  it  slay 
suspended,  but  its  presence  in  this  engrav¬ 
ing  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  historic  quarrel. 

The  wish  is  so  often  parent  to  the 
thought  that  it  may  only  be  post  hoc  propter 
hoc  which  prompts  one  very  often  to  see  a 
meaning  where  none  was  ever  intended, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  to  lay  down  a 
rigid  rule  either  way  would  be  erroneous, 
but  it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  purpose  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  already  given  illustrate  the 
gist  of  our  inquiry. 

During  the  long  ages  which  elapsed  from 
the  decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  the 
Byzantine  and  Roman'sque  schools — the 
eastern  and  western  offspring  of  pagan  art 
— made  no  resort  to  nature  for  their  de¬ 
signs,  but  continued  the  old  conventional 
types  ;  the  only  power  constant  in  its  effort 
to  cultivate  man  was  the  Christian  Church, 
but  she  had  no  time  for  the  refinements  of 
life  during  the  tremendous  struggle  in 
which  she  was  engaged  for  the  first  ten 
centuries.  Amid  nations  whose  only  trade 
was  war,  and  many  of  whom  were  too  ex¬ 
hausted  physically,  morally  and  mentally, 
to  respond  to  any  effort,  her  task  of  re- 
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civilizing  Europe  must  have  seemed  a 
hopeless  one  until  the  vigorous  blood  of 
the  North  came  down  to  renew  its  dying 
races  ;  and  we  seldom  think  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  struggle  that  must  have  been 
which  she  had  to  make  against  barbarism, 
and  yet  not  be  crushed  and  obliterated  by 
the  encounter,  not  only  in  staying  the  older 
peoples  in  their  rapid  degradation,  which 
was  in  itself  like  stemming  a  glacier’s  flow, 
but  also  in  meeting  the  avalanche  of  noith- 
ern  paganism  in  the  strength  of  its  onward 
rush.  A  Charlemagne  here  and  an  Alfred 
there  appear,  and  the  schools  of  Ireland 
most  of  all  show  that  the  influence  of  the 
Alma  Mater  of  the  nations  was  extended 
to  art  and  letters  as  well  as  murals.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  first  Crusade 
that  the  universal  awakening  of  the  arts 
took  pli.ce,  and  men’s  minds  struggled  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  conven¬ 
tionality  of  their  inherited  paganism.  In 
1 1 40-1 1 80  there  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France 
and  its  neighboring  provinces  a  body  of 
earnest  students  who,  realizing  the  lifelcss- 
ness  and  truthlessness  of  the  old  models, 
set  themselves  to  work  at  the  beginning  of 
all  design,  and  going  to  the  herb  of  the 
field  found  there  their  teacher.  The 
shoots  and  buds,  and  flowers,  and  fruit  of 
the  simplest  plant  were  studied  by  them, 
and  to  their  humble  hearts  and  listening 
ears  Nature  whispered  her  secrets  one  by 
one,  showing  them  that  regularity  with 
her  is  never  monotony  ;  that  no  two  leaves 
are  identical,  though  entirely  symmetrical  ; 
that  with  the  severest  types  there  is  ever 
present  a  grace  and  a  beauty  tempering  all 
stiffness,  and  that  balance  is  not  repetition. 
Many  another  truth  her  faithful  children 
then  learned,  and  have  left  engraven  on 
rock  for  our  reading  ;  and  can  we  doubt 
but  that  to  the  students  of  those  centuries, 
when  all  men’s  hearts  were  aglow  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion  to  our  Lord  and  Ilis 
Mother,  that  there  was  a  constant  connec¬ 
tion  in  their  minds  between  all  this  beauty 
and  its  Designer  ?  The  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Itemi 
at  Kheims,  and  many  another  church  of 
this  period  in  France,  show  the  effect  of 
their  study  ;  and  to  the  Norman  work  in 
our  own  country,  twenty  years  later,  their 
influence  extends.  In  the  midst  of  much 
in  the  old  method  we  come  across  instances 
of  a  greater  approach  to  naturalism  ;  hith¬ 
erto  we  may  see  in  the  strong,  harsh  foliage 
of  the  Norman  style,  the  disdain  of  that 
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tender  refinement  which  a  love  of  flowers 
betrays,  and  in  its  monsters  and  grotesques 
the  taint  of  paganism  which  still  influ. 
enced  the  Northmen’s  temperament.  In 
1171  we  find  the  common  bracken  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  crypt  of  York  Minster  for  a 
capital,  and  the  unfolding  fronds  of  ferns 
become  early  favorites  with  the  masons  of 
that  day.  A  great  number  of  the  capitals 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Northampton, 
for  example,  are  composed  of  them,  and 
we  may  occasionally  come  across  a  frond 
whose  whorls  are  sufficiently  uncurled  to 
enable  us  to  see  distinctly  the  shape  of  its 
leaf.  The  delicate  finish  and  the  boldness 
of  the  foliage  introduced  into  the  east  end 
of  Canterbury — completed  in  1184 — sur¬ 
passes  everything  previously  attained  on 
so  important  a  scale  in  England  in  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  we  read  of  the  campanula, 
or  Canterbury  Bell,  and  the  ground-ivy  as 
appearing  among  the  carvings  of  its  Trin¬ 
ity  Chapel.  Another  evidence  of  this 
struggle  for  truth  is  to  be  seen  in  the  west 
doorway  of  Ledbury  Church,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  where  amid  other  capitals  of  the 
conventional  type,  the  sculptor  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Arum  maculatum,  whose  ber¬ 
ries,  surrounded  by  a  spathe,  are  overhung 
by  the  broad  leaves.  These  arc  but  a  few 
instances  out  of  large  numbers  which  must 
exist  if  botanists  throughout  the  country 
would  give  us  the  aid  of  their  knowledge 
in  identifying  any  examples  among  the 
sculpture  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches. 
For  the  present  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Collings,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  in  himself  unites  the  graceful 
studies  of  botany  and  architecture,  and  to 
whom  we  would  wish  to  be  indebted  for 
many  more  such  lovely  books  as  that  of  his 
“  Mediseval  Foliage.” 

We  have  further  to  consider  if  there  ex¬ 
isted  any  reason  for  the  selection  of  these 
plants,  anything  which  especially  seems  to 
mark  their  suitability  for  the  honor  that 
was  assigned  to  them  in  the  House  of  God. 
And  the  only  guide  that  will  assist  this  in¬ 
quiry  is  that  telling  us  of  the  folk  names 
and  associations  of  such  plants,  so  that  we 
may  learn  what  they  were  called  long  be¬ 
fore  any  scientific  nomenclatures  were  at¬ 
tempted,  and  thus  we  may  reach  the  famil¬ 
iar  thought  of  the  people  :  the  antiquity 
of  such  names  is  no  doubt  very  great,  for 
they  were  reckoned  ”  old  world”  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  men  began  to 
print,  and  our  learned  societies  are  now 
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recognizing  how  valuable  and  how  vener¬ 
able  is  the  peasant  lore  of  Europe. 

The  common  bracken  fern  which  we 
have  spoken  of  still  retains  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  a  very  sacred  name,  that 
of  the  Jesus  Christ  Wort  ;  in  Scandinavia 
it  is  a  Korshlnm,  or  Crosswort  ;  and  in 
Ireland  the  Fern  of  God — all  showing  its 
esteem  in  ancient  days.  Then,  moreover, 
there  was  its  all-important  use  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  those  omnipresent  witches,  who 
detested  the  sight  of  the  waving  frond 
whose  heart  bore  the  Holy  Name  inscribed 
upon  it,  and  throughout  Europe  its  pres¬ 
ence  was  most  needful  upon  the  mysterious 
eve  of  St.  John,  to  keep  those  troublesome 
persons  at  bay  ;  it  was  also  valued  to  aid 
that  constant  que>t  of  ruediicval  man  after 
hidden  treasure.  Even  this  last  year  in 
Ihovence  they  covered  their  Midsummer 
Eve  bonfire,  before  lighting  it,  with  the 
bracken  fern,  and  the  priest  came  with 
holy  water  to  bless  their  merry-making. 
In  Normandy  and  Brittany  the  shepherds 
may  be  found  to  make  their  pasture-ground 
crosses,  protective  to  themselves  and  their 
flocks,  out  of  this  fern’s  ribs,  threading  it 
with  the  purple  fiowets  of  les  Doiytiers  de 
Notre  Dame,  or  foxglove,  to  enhance  its 
potency. 

There  is  the  curled  bracken  also,  whose 
beauty  and  elegance  make  joyous  the  rocky 
crevices  of  Westmoreland’s  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  and  whose  pea-green  plume  of  feath¬ 
ery  flower  long  made  it  considered  an  Os- 
miinda  ;  this  may  have  been  often  chosen 
by  the  Norman  mason  as  St.  Olaf’s  skja3g, 
or  beard,  for  the  martyrdom  of  “  St.  Olave 
of  the  double  beard,”  the  first  Christian 
Kina  of  Norway,  was  fresh  in  memory 
(a.d.  1030),  and  this  and  other  ferns  and 
six  or  seven  flowers  were  christened  by  the 
people  in  affectionate  memory  of  their 
hero.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
if  these  possibilities  could  be  proved  to  be 
true,  and  perhaps,  when  it  is  known  that 
such  pleasing  meanings  may  lie  embedded 
in  these  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  stone,  we 
may  be  able  to  accumulate  illustrations 
sufficient  to  determine  the  fact. 

The  use  of  the  arum  described  at  Led¬ 
bury  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
which  would  lead  to  employing  the  brack¬ 
ens  :  we  know  it  still  in  England  as  (Our) 
Lady’s  Smock,  and  the  children’s  name  of 
‘‘  Lords  and  Ladies”  is  a  possible  corrup¬ 
tion  of  ”  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady,”  the 
dark  spadices  being  the  one  and  the  light- 


colored  ones  the  other.  The  familiar  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  statue  beneath  its  niche  might 
very  readily  have  been  recalled  by  the  up¬ 
right  spike  of  berries  encircled  and  over¬ 
shadowed  by  their  spathes,  just  as  in  mod¬ 
ern  years  it  has  prompted  the  name  of 
“  Parson  and  Clerk,”  or  “  Paison  in  the 
Pulpit,”  from  the  arrangement  in  English 
churches  common  in  our  childhood.  Its 
French  name  is  Manteau  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge,  but  the  names  of  this  plant  and 
the  orchis  family  are  so  interwoven  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them. 
Both  in  England  and  abroad  its  spotted 
leaves  are  connected  with  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  if  it  be  the  sweat  of  blood 
in  Gethsemane  which  appears  to  have  been 
allied  with  these  marks  in  our  own  land, 
the  Spanish  Sangre  de  Christo  and  the 
German  Herr  Ootts  Fleisch  und  Elat  show 
the  same  connection  of  thought.  Indeed 
some  have  seen  in  the  long  spike  the  type 
of  the  pillar  of  flagellation,  and  in  the 
knotted  roots  the  scourge,  as  well  as  in  the 
marked  leaves  the  purple  drops  from  the 
veins  of  the  Redeemer,  while  many  other 
sacred  reminiscences  are  gathered  around 
these  flowers  which  it  would  take  too  long 
to  recount. 

The  presence  of  the  campanula  leaf  at 
Canterbury,  whose  flower  is  known  as  its 
bell,  seems  a  singularly  happy  choice.  It 
is  usually  thought  that  the  name  arose  from 
the  hells  on  the  necks  of  the  mules  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
whose  martyrdom  had  taken  place  fourteen 
years  previous  to  this  sculpture  ;  their 
jangling  in  the  narrow  lanes,  upon  whose 
banks  the  bells  still  blow,  is  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  old  records.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  foundation  for  the 
statement  sometimes  made  that  these  flow¬ 
ers  were  in  any  way  connected  with  St. 
Augustine,  but  throughout  Europe  they 
bear  names  associating  them  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  one  of  their  German 
titles  of  Marienglockchen — Mary’s  little 
bells,  makes  one  think  of  the  Mary  chimes 
which  three  centuries  later  were  hung  in 
Canterbury’s  great  tower,  and  which  may 
now  add  another  thought  to  those  who  see 
in  the  “pilgrim-roads”  leading  to  that 
city  this 

“  Floral  bough  that  swingetb; 

And  tolls  its  perfume  to  the  passing  air.” 

The  ground-ivy  with  its  fragrant  foliage 
and  heart-shaped,  crenate  leaf  has  still 
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through  France  the  name  of  “  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  Girdle,”  as  gaining  its  sweet¬ 
ness  from  his  spotless  life,  and  this  humble 
little  plant  which  grows  in  clustered 
patches,  seems  to  have  had  a  delightful 
association  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the 
Moyen  Aye,  for  in  ”  Lcs  Ileures  d’Anne 
de  Bretagne,”  it  is  called  Que  Dieu 
Marcha,  as  if  marking  with  incense  the 
footprints  of  our  Lord  upon  earth,  in  a 
corresponding  manner  of  thoirght  to  that 
which  suggested  “  Mary’s  Rest,”  as  a 
name  for  the  blue  patches  of  creeping 
veronica.  We  find  the  ground-ivy  also  in 
the  spandrels  of  a  doorway  of  Rlieims 
Cathedral  and  painted  upon  tiles  which 
once  paved  the  choir  of  Cirertsey’s  Abbey 
Church,  and  are  now  in  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Such  then  are  a  few  instances  from  Nor¬ 
man  work.  Even  if  their  interpretation 
be  wrong,  nothing  can  be  a  better  proof 
of  the  earnestness  of  these  early  pioneers 
than  their  humility  in  their  effort  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  meaningless  conventionalities 
of  former  sculptured  vegetation.  They 
deemed  no  plant  too  lowly  for  their  study 
or  for  the  highest  dignity  in  the  republic 
of  art,  and  indeed  that  is  a  state  which 
recognizes  no  aristocracy  of  condition  or 
kind,  whose  only  credentials  are  beauty 
and  significance.  We  fear  that  the  hot¬ 
house  nursling  would  be  preferred  by  the 
architect  of  to-day  if  ever  he  went  beyond 
a  few  plaster  casts  for  models  or  his  books 
of  “  paiallels”  and  ‘‘  styles,”  while  if  the 
detail  were  left  to  the  craftsman  we  may 
be  afraid  that  the  simple  ground-ivy  would 
be  scornfully  cast  aside  unless  perchance 
its  country  name  of  alehoof  were  familiar 
to  him  from  its  qualities  to  flavor  his  beer  ! 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  con¬ 
trast  back  to  those  days  of  masculine  power 
when  men  originated  instead  of  plagiaiized, 
and  showed  in  the  vigor  of  their  work 
some  shadow  of  the  divine  power  of  crea¬ 
tiveness  with  which  their  sex  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  by  its  Creator. 

The  period  of  the  bursting  into  life  of 
Gothic  art  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  to  the 
Crusades  that  we  owe  the  glorious  uprising 
of  European  thought  and  energy  ;  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  expression  of  the  devotion  of 
Christendom  quickened  and  evoked  the 
noblest  aspirations  in  man’s  nature  :  with¬ 
out  those  wars  we  should  probably  be  the 
same  as  eastern  Europe  is  to-day  and  have 
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left  to  other  peoples  the  vanguard  in  the 
march  of  the  human  race.  The  pointed 
arch  which  they  introduced  into  Europe, 
soaring  toward  heaven  with  disciplined 
beauty  and  grace,  seems  suitably  to  mark 
this  uprising.  Tire  sculptured  foliage  en¬ 
tirely  forsakes  the  old  classic  influences, 
and  lovely  flowing  lines  of  scroll-like  stems 
mark  refined,  inventive,  and  progressive 
thorrght.  It  is  not  yet  true  to  nature,  but 
is  instinct  with  life  ;  the  leafage  rises  up¬ 
ward  from  the  neekingof  their  slender  col¬ 
umns,  and  you  may  almost  hear  the  rustling 
of  those  firmly  moulded  leaves  which  seem 
so  fresh  and  succulent.  This  early  Eng¬ 
lish  work  is  so  bold  and  free,  pure  of  line 
and  true  in  balance  of  light  and  shade, 
that  one  cannot  contemplate  it  and  think 
of  the  period  of  its  execution  without  envy¬ 
ing  its  refinement  of  taste,  and  feeling 
something  of  the  pulsations  of  the  strong 
and  healthy  young  life  which  it  evinces. 
It  sings  of  hope  ;  you  can  tell  that  these 
men  see  a  future  in  art,  revealing  itself  to 
the  eye  of  faith  in  which  nature  shall  be 
the  nourishing  mother  of  those  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  who  shall  seek  their  strength  in  the 
joyou.sly  gemmed  meads  of  her  habitation. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  the  presence  of  the 
great  teacher  when  he  sang  ; 

“  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 

Thou  wonld’st  have  thought  some  fairy’s 
hand 

’Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined  ; 

Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was 
done. 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone.” 

Well  may  men  have  thought  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  an  inspiration  from  the 
trees  of  the  forest  glade,  for  what  else  can 
we  compare  it  to  in  the  grace  and  glory  of 
its  loveliness  in  the  thirteenth  and  fou:- 
teenth  centuries  ;  tire  thrill  of  its  joyful 
realization  rings  on  in  those  old  buildings 
still,  which  remain  to  this  present  our 
amazement  and  our  delight. 

Early  English  foliage  was,  as  we  have 
said,  founded  upon  natural  principles,  but 
not  imitative  of  nature,  and  as  such  is  the 
most  perfect  type  of  what  conventional  or 
imaginary  leafage  should  be  that  the  wor-!d 
has  ever  seen.  Very  few  of  its  parts  are 
direct  copies  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  reproduce  the  bough  with  its 
irregular  forkings  in  these  stems  of  theirs 
which  flow  out  of  each  other  in  graceful 
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curves,  but  the  workman  seems  to  have 
learned  the  essence  of  vegetation  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  if  tlie  control  of  the  artist  be  too 
evident,  still  there  is  present  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  a  great  future.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  detail  is  what  we  call  the  dogtooth 
ornament,  and  the  French  violets,  a  source 
of  puzzle  to  all  writers,  some  of  whom 
think  that  the  cyclamen  was  intended  to 
be  copied,  while  others  consider  that  it 
was  a  modification  of  the  fleur-de-lys, 
which  at  this  time  became  very  popular  in 
France.  The  great  favorite  for  capital, 
corbel-table,  and  wall  space  was  a  plant 
which  Mr.  Browne  in  Ins  “  History  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  York,”  took  great 
pains  to  identify,  and  which  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  in  concluding  to  be  the  Geum  urbanum 
or  common  Awns.  Both  he,  by  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  beautiful  illustrations,  and  Mr. 
Colling,  in  his  examples  in  “  Medireval 
Foliage,”*  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
true  interpretation.  The  drawings  made 
by  the  latter  (plate  26)  of  the  spandrel 
from  Stone  Church,  Kent,  and  of  the  plant 
and  fiower  in  a  string  course  at  West  Wal¬ 
ton,  Norfolk,  as  well  as  the  undoubted  use 
of  this  herb  at  a  later  period  when  nature 
was  more  accurately  copied,  are  tery  strong 
confirmations  of  Mr.  Browne’s  surmise. 
If  this  be  so,  then  it  becomes  an  additional 
interest  to  learn  that  this  fiower,  which 
was  said  to  bring  joy  with  it  wherever  it 
grew,  is  our  herb  Bennet,  the  herb  of  St, 
Benedict  throughout  Europe,  and  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  know  if  itw’eremade  of  any 
especial  employment  by  the  spiritual  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  father  of  Western  monasticism 
in  the  buildings  with  which  they  have  so 
lavishly  strewn  our  land.  Many  writers, 
since  Mr.  Browne’s  identification,  dwell 
upon  the  syre holism  conveyed  by  its  triple 
leaf  and  its  five-petalled  fiower,  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Five 
Sacred  Wounds  of  the  Redeemer,  but  we 
can  find  no  authority  in  the  old  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  plant  for  any  such  meanings. 

The  advance  made  in  foliage  sculpture 
between  1272  and  1307  is  marvellously 
great.  They  were  the  active  times  of  the 
warrior  King  Edward  the  First,  and  not 
days  when  men  were  content  with  unreali¬ 
ties.  The  love  of  the  branches  leads  on 
to  that  of  fiower  and  leaf,  and  with  this 


*  “  Examples  of  English  Medirevnl  Foliage.” 
By  James  Kellaway  Colling,  F.R.I.B.A.  Lon¬ 
don  (High  Holborn) :  B.  T,  Batsford. 
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extending  appreciation  their  earnest  de¬ 
light  in  their  work  makes  the  hand  more 
cunning  ;  we  get  the  exactest  transcripts 
of  nature  with  the  utmost  finish  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  we  have  left  to  us  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  examples  of  natural  foliage  ever 
carved.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with 
the  contention  that  in  sculpture  of  this  de¬ 
scription  there  must  not  be  a  too  literal 
rendering  if  we  wisli  to  arrive  at  the  per¬ 
fection  of  architectural  fitness  ;  it  is  the 
wont  of  writers  of  our  tiiiie  to  qualify  the 
work  of  this  Transition  period  on  account 
of  its  strict  fidelity  ;  one  who  is  suited  in 
every  way  to  speak  to  that  charge  says  that 
it  is  not  a  true  one,  since  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  imitation  of  natural  forms  ”  it 
will  be  found  to  give  a  conventional  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  much  more  subtle  kind  than  is 
commonly  met  with  in  mediaeval  work, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  higher  class  of  art 
workmanship”  (Colling).  Among  the 
favorite  designs  we  especially  find  the 
hawthorn,  the  oak,  the  mapie,  the  ivy, 
the  potentilla,  arum  and  mallow.  We  do 
not  mention  the  rose,  lily,  vine,  etc.,  since 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  reason  of 
their  use,  nor  need  we  repeat  again  what 
we  have  already  said  as  to  the  thorn  and 
arum.  The  oak  is  continually  found,  and 
very  suitable  it  seems  in  this  land,  where 
it  is  pre-eminently  the  tree  of  England. 
Its  old  Druid  associations  had  made  it  re¬ 
garded  with  veneration  ;  the  illustrious 
mvant  Bauhin  quotes  a  tradition  from 
Goropius  that  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise  on  account  of 
its  living  to  such  a  great  age,  while  the 
holm-oak  was  one  among  several  others  to 
which  the  legend  was  attached  of  having 
furnished  the  Saviour’s  cross,  but  which 
since  then  has  never  grown  a  decent  log 
for  use.  The  Gospel  oaks  of  the  Rogation 
processions,  beneath  which  stations  were 
made,  and  St.  Augustine’s  preaching  be¬ 
neath  an  oak  when  he  landed  in  Thanet, 
may  all  have  made  the  tree  regarded  as 
suitable  to  the  Christian  designer. 

The  maple.  Dr.  Prior  says,  was  used  in 
the  sacred  dramas  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
represent  the  “fig-tree”  into  which  Zac- 
chfeus  climbed  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday 
to  see  our  Lord  pass  by.  The  great  maple 
has  the  name  commonly  of  sycamore,  al¬ 
though  really  quite  a  different  genus  to  the 
sycamore-fig  of  the  East.  There  is  an 
Italian  name,  Zaccheo,  given  to  the  false 
sycamore,  which  shows  a  similar  alliancg 
38 
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I  of  thought.  The  maple  or  bastard  syca-  century.  This  period  has  left  us  as  great 

more  has  a  German  name,  Engelkopfchen  a  puzzle  as  the  Early  English  “  dogtooth” 
baum,  and  in  Denmark  of  Kombaer,  which  ornament  in  what  is  known  as  the  ‘‘  ball- 
need  some  fuller  explanation  than  we  pos-  flower.”  It  is  a  beriy  or  ball,  enclosed 
sess.  The  ivy  we  have  alieady  stated  to  in  a  triple-petalled  flower,  in  which  some 
be  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  the  ‘‘  gourd”  have  seen  a  free  rendering  of  the  bursting 
of  Jonas  :  it  bears  also  the  name  in  France  pomegranate,  or  the  anemone  or  lily  of 
of  L'herhe  de  St.  Jean,  as  connecting  it  Scripture,  while  others  conceive  it  to  be 
with  the  Beloved  Disciple,  a  very  favoiite  but  a  hawk’s  bell.  It  is  strangely  local, 
English  saint,  and  possibly  this  connection  for  although  abounding  in  the  west  of 
originated  the  use  of  its  leaf  as  the  badge  England,  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in 
of  friendship.  the  eastern  counties.  The  exuberant 

The  potentilla  or  cinquefoil,  which  is  so  vegetation  they  now  employed  is  enriched 
beautiful  in  leaf  and  blossom,  with  its  dark  with  every  kind  of  pleasing  detail — birds 
green  foliage  and  large  five-petalled  orange  and  animals  are  intermingled  to  open  out 
flower,  abounds  in  the  summer  months,  and  give  life  to  the  leafage  ;  the  hawthorn 
and  was  called  St.  Martin’s  hand  in  Ger-  will  have  its  blossom  and  its  haws,  the 
many  according  to  Ulrich,  but  in  Spain  rose  its  buds,  the  ivy  its  berries,  the  oak 
and  its  neighboring  parts  it  is  known  as  its  galls  and  acorns.  For  the  angular 
the  Pie  de  Cristo  or  Foot  of  Christ,  while  decoration  of  pinnacles  and  spires  an  orna- 
Irish  and  Welsh  names  for  it  were  Cuig  ment  very  like  the  Cypripedium  calceolus, 
mhear  Mhuire  or  Blyslu'r  pump,  Mary’s  Our  Lady’s  slipper,  or  the  iris,  is  eni- 
five  fingers.  We  are  not  sure  what  spe-  ployed,  and  the  bryony  and  its  berries, 
cies  of  mallow  was  intended,  but  they  all  and  the  hazel  with  its  nuts,  are  frequent 
seem  to  have  been  connected  with  St.  amid  the  herbage  of  previous  mention. 
Simeon  or  Simon,  while  those  which  grow  The  bryonies,  both  black  and  white, 
with  upright  steins,  like  the  marsh  mallow  are  charmingly  employed  as  a  moulding  in 
or  the  vervain  mallow,  had  the  name  of  Rouen  Cathedral  ;  beneath  a  bracket  at 
St.  James’s  pilgrim-stock  in  all  parts  of  Ilawton  Church,  Notts  ;  in  a  capital  at 
Europe.  Guisborough,  York,  and  in  numerous  other 

There  followed  upon  this  wonderful  places  ;  its  beautifully  cut  leaves  covering 
thirteenth  century  work  the  Decorated  the  bushes  in  tawny  festoons  in  autumn, 
period,  as  we  usually  call  it,  of  the  four-  and  its  decoiative  red  fruit,  make  it  emi- 
teenth,  which,  lovely  as  it  is,  seems  to  nently  attractive  to  the  artist’s  eye.  More- 
typify  all  human  things  in  that  as  it  at-  over,  throughout  Europe  it  bears  the  name 
tains  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  it  shows  of  Our  Lady’s  vine,  or  sigil,  and  it  may 
signs  of  decadence.  Like  the  leaves  of  a  be  seen  growing  around  her  home  at  Naza- 
noble  tree  become  swollen  with  the  crim-  reth,  as  well  as  about  Jerusalem, 
son  which  tells  of  death  when  some  insect  The  hazel,  whose  catkins  are  sometimes 
has  impregnated  them  with  that  which  called  ‘‘  palm” — as  about  Berwick  they 
poisons  their  life,  so  in  the  architectural  term  its  fruit  ”  palm-nuts” — has  many  a 
leafage  of  this  time  there  developed  a  cla’ra  to  be  among  the  trees  which  deco¬ 
fashion  of  making  the  surfaces  excessively  rate  the  sanctuary.  Out  of  its  wood  were 
undulating,  overlading  them  with  pro-  made  those  divining  rods  called  “  Moses’ ” 
tuberances  in  order  that  the  artist’s  skill  or  “  Aaron’s  Rod,”  “  Jacob’s  Staff,”  etc., 
in  producing  effects  of  light  and  shade  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  minerals, 
might  be  the  more  striking.  The  hand  of  water,  and  so  forth.  In  Rabbinical  lore 
the  craftsman  was  so  skilful  that  it  was  no  it  was  the  rod  given  to  Adam  when  ban- 
longer  under  stern  restraint  of  thought ;  ished  from  Eden  wherewith  he  was  to 
the  beauty  of  stems  was  lost  in  the  im-  gain  anything  he  needed.  In  Christian 
portance  bestowed  upon  the  leaf,  and  this  legend  it  gained  its  mysterious  virtue  from 
latter  became  so  exaggerated  in  form  that  sheltering  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  her  way 
the  natural  type  is  often  scarcely  trace-  to  visit  St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Holy  Family 
able.  Tlie  lobes  of  the  leaf  were  drawn  on  their  flight  into  Egypt,  and  hence  was 
out  and  deeply  cut  down  to  the  rib,  the  used  to  bind  the  Christmas  fagot  to- 
npper  edges  were  made  to  range  in  lines,  gether.  It  is  thought  that  pilgrims’ 
marking  the  beginning  of  that  squareness  staves  were  made  of  hazel,  since  several 
and  uniformity  which  we  reach  in  the  next  of  them  have  been  found  in  Hereford 
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Cathedral  and  elsewhere,  as  if  deposited 
upon  the  palmer’s  return.  The  r.uts  are 
called  St.  Lambert’s  nuts  in  German  and 
Scandinavian  folklore,  although  a  Norman 
dedication  seems  to  have  originated  our 
word  “  Filbert,”  and  St.  Phillibert’s  Day 
comes  a  month  earlier.* 

It  was  during  the  Decorated  period 
that  we  have  those  lovely  “  Jesse  trees,” 
illustrating  the  genealqgy  of  our  Lord 
from  the  “  root  of  Jesse.”  They  are 
usually  vines  which  spring  from  the  loins 
of  the  patriarchs,  bearing  for  blossom 
certain  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  who  showed 
types  of  our  Lord.  Instances  in  glass  and 
in  fresco  are  very  frequent,  while  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  Oxon.,  there  is  one  which  forms 
in  stone  a  rich  and  glorious  setting  for  a 
window,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Hants, 
another  for  the  high  altar’s  reredos. 

Rose-windows,  too,  now  attained  their 
greatest  richness.  They  are  also  called 
Mary  gold  windows,  the  spoke-like  rays 
of  one  kind  resembling  the  latter  flower, 
while  the  intricate  interlacing  of  the  more 
elaborate  designs  often  are  like  the  edg¬ 
ing  of  the  petals  of  the  double  rose.  They 
were  developments  from  the  oculm  or 
circular  hole  with  which  the  tympana  of 
the  basilicas  were  pierced  and  which  were 
employed  commonly  in  Norman  eleventh 
century  work,  and  the  meaning  they  now 
seem  to  convey  was  not  their  primary  in¬ 
tention  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  that  when  once  the 
symbol  was  attained  and  its  appropriate¬ 
ness  recognized,  it  became  consecrated  to 
all  time  by  the  consent  of  christened 
hearts.  It  would  seem  that,  having  light¬ 
ed  upon  the  sweet  form  and  influenced  by 
the  mystic  meaning  which  rose  and  Mary- 
gold  embodied,  the  Christian  sculptor  lav¬ 
ished  upon  this  form  of  window  the  gold 
and  frankincense  and  myrrh  of  his  labor, 
his  love,  and  his  genius,  making  them  the 
chefs  d' oeuvre  of  all  his  endeavor,  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  gladden  us  for  all  time  in  such 
ideal  visions  as  are  afforded  us  by  those 
at  Rheims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens. 

With  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  advent  of  Perpendicularity, 


*  In  1324  “  Wm.  de  la  Zoucbe  sent  for  the 
royal  table  .  .  .  sixteen  nuts  of  8t.  Pbilli- 
bert”  to  Edward  II.  when  visiting  Battle  Ab¬ 
bey,  which  looks  as  if  they  were  great  rari¬ 
ties,  although  another  presents  a  basket  of 
them  (“Nuces  de  Sto.  Phileberto” — Sussex 
Arcbseol.  Collect,  vi.  46,  49). 


the  canker-worm  has  done  its  work,  sim¬ 
plicity  gives  way  to  pride,  and  nature  and 
grace  to  artifice.  Science  and  luxury 
breathe  their  hardening  breaths  upon  the 
artist,  technicality  is  the  aim  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  masonic  excellence  and  constructive 
skill  absorb  all  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
self-consciousness  banishes  freedom,  the 
desire  to  show  how  clever  they  can  be 
deadens  the  soul,  and  the  joy  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  meadow  and  the  exuberant  de¬ 
light  in  the  woodland,  which  were  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  their  noble  predecessors,  give 
way  to  the  hardness  which  tells  of  the  joy¬ 
lessness  of  the  toiler.  Geometrical  straight¬ 
ness  and  squareness  set  in,  liberty  goes, 
restraint  and  coerced  uniformity  prevail. 
We  might  easily  trace  the  signs  in  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  decay  of  Christianity  and 
the  restoration  of  pagan  thought  which 
ensued,  but  such  is  not  the  object  we  have 
in  view  ;  we  began  with  the  hope  of  at¬ 
tracting  botanists  and  those  who  care  for 
flowers  to  the  symbolic  use  made  of  their 
pleasing  study  by  the  masons  of  the  best 
periods  of  Gothic  work,  and  we  would 
conclude  with  the  ellort  to  attract  true 
architects  to  botany  and  historic  symbol¬ 
ism. 

There  is  so  much  earnest  seeking  after 
truth  among  the  architects  of  to-day,  that 
they  will  not  consider  it  presumption  if  a 
layman  state  considerations  which  to  him 
appear  deductions  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  past.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
architecture  of  our  time  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  rank  of  an  art,  for  what 
artists  are  allowed  to  copy  the  work  of 
other  brains  ?  Would  not  poets  and 
painters  be  dubbed  impostors  if  they  did 
so  ?  Think  what  a  chorus  of  condemna¬ 
tion  greets  a  work  in  literature  which  is 
sent  forth  as  original,  and  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  unacknowledged  filch¬ 
ings  from  another’s  hard  toil.  And  yet 
we  not  only  tolerate  but  applaud  a  work 
in  stone  which  is  made  up  of  piecing  to¬ 
gether  fragments  from  a  notebook.  Be¬ 
yond  all  the  arts  architecture  ranks  when 
it  is  true  ;  it  is  the  most  divine  of  all  ; 
none  other  shows  such  a  shadow  of  the 
Creator  in  Ilia  creature  man.  But  how 
few’  men  show  forth  any  sign  even  of  their 
masculinity  ?  The  secret  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  progress  in  past  ages  lay,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fact  that  all  were  working 
in  one  style,  not  putting  up  imitations  of 
a  past  one  ;  if  they  had  been  as  divided 
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as  our  modern  craftsmen  are,  we  never 
should  have  witnessed  such  results  as  they 
have  left  us.  Is  there  not  to  us  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  regenerating  the  art  of  our  day  in 
the  lesson  read  us  by  those  men  in  the  Isle 
of  France  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  re- 
tired  into  the  green  woods  and  tields,  like 
the  prophets  of  old  into  the  wilderness, 
and  wooed  from  nature  the  secret  inspira¬ 
tion  which  she  alone  can  give  ?  That  soft 
low  voice  will  not  come  to  those  who  do 
not  wait  for  it,  nor  will  it  be  heard  amid 
the  weltering  garboil  of  our  cities  ;  but 
to  reverent  hearts,  in  the  quiet  places  of 
this  land  where  still  she  dwells,  the  great 
mother  is  waiting  for  her  worshippers, 
waiting  with  her  hands  full  of  undreamed¬ 
of  treasure,  to  lavish  in  gracious  guerdon 
upon  those  who  seek  her.  She  will  lead 
tuem  by  ways  of  pleasantness  toiler  school 
of  design,  and  opening  to  them  her  vol¬ 
umes  on  “  Parallels”  and  “  Styles,”  will 
show  what  countless  new  combinations 
and  motives  there  are  drawn  with  unerring 
proportion  of  figure  and  unsurpassable 
beauty  in  the  structure  of  her  forests  and 
in  the  moulding  of  her  flowers  ;  she  will 
demonstrate  her  geometrical  problems 
worked  out  without  one  sign  of  stiffness 
or  formality,  and  from  such  contempla¬ 
tion,  as  sure  as  day  follows  night,  sudden¬ 
ly  it  may  be,  the  flash  will  come  which 
will  illuminate  the  mind  of  some  earnest 
suppliant  at  her  shrine,  rewarding  all  the 
long  groping  in  dark  ways,  and  once  again 
we  shall  learn  the  joyousness  of  some  new 
revelation  in  design  like  that  which  broke 
upon  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  to  those  who  have  no  such  ambi¬ 
tion  as  to  be  the  pioneers  in  this  nobler 
quest  after  a  new  style,  there  remains  the 
duty  of  making  the  development  in  other 
respects.  We  hear  men  decry  the  natu¬ 
ralism  of  the  foliage  sculpture  of  one 
period  and  the  conventionality  of  another, 
and  Mr.  Kuskin  has  said  that  the  “  exact 
degree  in  which  imitation  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  under  given  circumstances  is  one 
of  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  in  the 
whole  range  of  criticism.”  We  have  no 
intention  to  rush  in  where  that  great  art- 
student  himself  has  feared  to  tread,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  our  aim  to  day,  with 
such  magnificent  instruction  by  examples 
before  us,  should  be  to  carry  on  the  work 
from  the  point  before  the  relapse  of  the 
Later  Decorated  times.  All  agree  that  to 
lose  nature  in  conventional  form  is  destruc- 
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tive  of  truth  in  teaching  and  meaning  ; 
natural  form,  unrestrained  and  unmodi¬ 
fied,  is  not  ornamentation,  any  more  than 
mere  writing  is  literature,  or  mere  verse 
poetry,  and  unless  language,  like  leafage, 
be  brought  “  under  control,”  it  can  lay 
no  claim  to  being  artistic.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  probably  alone  can  solve  the 
question  whether  greater  closeness  to  na¬ 
ture  may  be  possible  than  in  the  transition 
from  Early  English  while  obtaining  greater 
architectural  fitness. 

May  we  not  hope,  however,  that  a 
school  will  arise  both  in  architecture  and 
painting  in  which  we  may  have,  at  least  in 
sacred  art,  not  only  the  perfection  of  execu¬ 
tion,  but  also  a  historic  lesson  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  one  which  will  satisfy  not  only  in 
the  superficial  aspects  of  utility,  form, 
and  color,  but  also  in  the  deeper  quality 
of  intellectuality  ?  How  we  admire,  with 
never- wearying  delight,  the  earnest  work 
of  an  artist  who  has  carefully  thought  out 
and  elaborated  every  detail  of  his  design, 
one  to  whom  not  only  the  main  subject  of 
his  task  has  been  a  care,  but  who  has 
gathered  from  the  storehouse  of  the  sister 
art  of  literature  illustration  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  tale  he  teils.  There  is  an 
ever-recurrent  freshness  in  the  work  of 
such  men  ;  the  only  condition  necessary 
is  that  in  this  elaboration  imagination  be 
employed  to  adorn  facts  not  fancies,  so 
that  the  light  of  genius  may  re-set  old 
truths.  The  highest  form  of  art  is  ‘  ‘  that 
which  conveys  the  most  truths,”  not  only 
in  form,  but  also  in  meaning,  and  Gothic 
art  “  aims  at  making  art  expressive  instead 
of  curious,  valuable  for  its  suggestions  and 
teachings,  more  than  for  the  mode  of  its 
manufacture.”  One  of  its  canons,  Mr. 
Kuskin  adds,  is  that  all  decoration  should 
be  informative  if  it  convey  any  statement 
at  all  ;  and  surely  we  should  show  in 
these  days  of  universal  teaching  and  read¬ 
ing  the  mark  of  our  time,  and  make  our 
work  afford  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as 
delight  to  the  eye.  It  is  the  very  lack  of 
this  earnest  spirit  which,  makes  us  so  un¬ 
moved  and  uninterested  in  the  sacred  art 
of  our  time  ;  there  appears  to  be  shown 
only  the  taste  for  making  things  ‘‘  pretty” 
and  “  taking  whereas  in  all  such  ait  it 
should  be  the  mind  that  should  be  appealed 
to  more  than  the  eye  ;  telling  of  some 
holy  thing  to  the  soul  before  it  charm  our 
sense  ;  moulding  thought  into  higher 
forms,  and  leading  fickle  fancy  into  cur- 
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rents  deep  and  lasting.  Symbolism  is 
now  despised  because  it  usually  is  with¬ 
out  any  historic  antiquity  to  support  it, 
and  is  the  private  fancy  of  one  man,  but 
where  authority  can  be  brought  to  con¬ 
firm  its  use  it  immediately  becomes  the 
poetry  of  form  as  verse  is  of  language. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  ancient  sym¬ 
bols  and  associations  have  perished  from 
among  us  in  this  and  other  lands,  but  we 
have  much  remaining,  and  the  new  study 
of  folklore  is  helping  us  to  garner  what 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  That  science 
is  now  registering  each  echo  that  comes 
to  the  ears  from  the  “  long  ago,”  and  we 
may  hope  it  may  revive  among  the  simple 
peasantry  of  Europe  as  well  as  among  its 
cultured  classes  a  love  for  the  Christian 
associations  which  their  forefathers  saw 
in  the  works  of  nature  around  them. 
Never  before  have  they  been  so  sought 
out  ;  in  every  land  we  may  come  across 
scattered  notes  of  the  great  hymn  which 
to  the  men  of  old  was  forever  rising  from 
flower  and  bird  and  star,  although  century 
by  century  that  song  has  been  becoming 
less  clear.  As  in  the  legend  of  the  lost 
Church  in  the  wilderness  : 

“  Oft  in  the  forest  far  one  hears 
A  passing  sound  of  distant  bells  ; 

Nor  legend  old,  nor  human  wit, 

Can  tell  us  whence  the  music  swells. 

From  the  Lost  Church  ’tis  thought  that  soft 
Faint  ringing  cometh  on  the  wind  ; 

Once  many  pilgrims  trod  the  path. 

But  no  one  now  the  way  can  find.” 

There  is  an  abundance  of  plants  in  our 
woods  and  lanes  upon  which  the  carver 
can  employ  his  skill,  bearing  dedications 
rendering  them  suitable  after  the  fashion 
that,  we  suggest,  may  have  dictated  the 
choice  of  the  mediajval  mason.  The  co¬ 
lumbine,  the  convolvulus,  the  Lady’s  bed- 
straw,  and  Lady’s  slipper  {Lotus  corni- 
culatus)  are  all  adapted,  and  are  part  of 
the  groat  flora  bearing  Mary’s  name  ;  the 
tus.silugo  and  Lent  lily  are  St.  Joseph’s 
worts  ;  the  ox-eye  daisy,  corn  marigold, 
and  common  mallow  are  equally  useful, 
and  come  from  the  Baptist’s  great  garden, 
while  the  corn-flower  recalls  the  father  of 


the  Saint.  The  great  celandine  of  St. 
Clara,  the  buttercup,  the  corn-cockle 
{Lychnis  githayo),  the  groundsel,  the 
holly,  the  sorrel  {Rumex  acetosella),  and 
the  forget-me-not  are  all  ready  to  hand 
and  pregnant  with  meaning.  Our  sea¬ 
weeds  too  should  be  found  in  the  churches 
around  this  sea-girt  isle,  and  the  Lady- 
wrack  {Fucus  vesiculosus)  has  pleaded  for 
ages  for  the  attention  of  the  artist. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  “  nobility  of  work 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  such  evidence  of 
inner  life,”  may  we  venture  to  hope  that 
this  paper  shall  not  have  been  written  in 
vain  in  the  attempt  to  deepen  the  thought 
of  the  sacred  art  of  our  time  ?  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  those  who  are  desirous  of 
making  the  spirit  of  Gothic  art  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  modern  work  that  they  should 
show  the  stamp  of  its  origin  not  only  in 
the  adapting  of  that  style  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  to-day,  but  also  in  employing 
for  its  decoration  those  subjects  which 
will  satisfy  the  demand  created  by  the 
mental  activity  which  has  been  aroused 
among  all  classes  ;  and  since  fashion  has 
divorced  the  wonderful  medueval  art  from 
domestic  employment,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  all  ecclesiastical  practice  and  tradi¬ 
tion  that  nothing  should  be  used  meaning- 
lessly  in  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
that  corbel  and  boss,  window  and  wall, 
should  have 

”  Lips  to  tell  the  mighty  faith  of  days  un¬ 
known.” 

A  good  building  should  be  like  a  good 
picture,  not  only  technically  lovely,  but  a 
great  teacher  in  its  minutest  detail  ;  it 
should  be  a  history  book  where  legends 
are  inscribed  in  that  most  attractive  form 
of  enigma,  creating  not  only  an  anxiety 
and  an  incentive  to  read  in  minds  worthy 
of  being  taught,  but  also  riveting  its  les¬ 
son  to  the  memory  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  ;  it  would  then  have  the  power  to  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  many  another  elevating 
taste  in  the  evoking  of  fresh  interests,  and 
be  the  silent  preacher  of  every  good  both 
temporal  and  eternal,  “  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever.” — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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It  was  not  until  after  various  residences 
of  some  length,  between  the  yeais  1887 
and  1892,  on  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese 
frontiers  of  Thibet,  during  which  I  had 
freely  mixed  with  Thibetans,  at  times 
worn  their  dress,  and  acquired  a  colloquial 
use  of  the  language,  that  1  felt  fitted  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country.  My 
stay  on  the  Indian  side  had  been  specially 
fruitful.  I  had  learned  the  language  as 
spoken  at  the  capital,  Lhassa.  It  is  more 
of  a  dialect  on  the  Chinese  side.  And  it 
was  on  this  border,  when  living  in  a  hut 
among  the  Thibetans  of  Sikkim,  that  I 
came  across  my  faithful  little  Thibetan 
manservant,  Puntso,  now  with  me  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  native  of  Lhassa,  he  had  run 
away  from  a  cruel  master  to  take  refuge 
in  India,  where  he  arrived  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  I  was  asked  by  some  Thibetans 
to  doctor  him,  and  I  brought  him  back 
to  health  and  strength.  He  thus  became 
attached  to  me,  and  entered  my  service, 
to  accompany  me  in  1891,  vi&  Calcutta, 
to  Shanghai,  and  thence  the  many  weary 
miles  through  China  till  we  again  reached 
the  Thibetan  frontier. 

Here  I  settled  in  the  old  city  of  Tau- 
chau,  some  miles  from  the  modern  town, 
in  Kan-suh,  the  most  north-western  prov¬ 
ince  of  China,  to  await  an  opportunity  of 
penetrating  into  Thibet  proper.  This  op¬ 
portunity  came  at  last.  Among  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  old  Chinese  town  I 
counted  a  Chinese  Mohametan,  Noga  by 
name,  married  to  a  Lhassa  woman  called 
Erminie.  Noga  had  been  to  Lhassa  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  on  his  last  expedition  had 
brought  away  Erminie,  who  was  given  him 
to  wife  by  her  mother  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  That  time  was  now  fully  up,  and 
Erminie  was  anxious  to  return  home. 
They  were  accordingly  thinking  over  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  journey,  and, 
knowing  my  desires,  proposed  that  I 
should  engage  Noga  as  guide  and  head 
servant,  and  make  the  expedition  with 
them.  My  idea  was  to  pass  through  the 
capital,  and,  after  some  stay  at  Lhassa,  to 
travel  on  across  the  Himalayan  passes  to 
Darjeeling,  thus  traversing  the  country 
and  getting  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
people.  Noga  agreed  to  conduct  me  the 


whole  way  ;  and  we  finally  concluded  a 
baigain  by  which  he  was  to  make  all  nee- 
essary  preparations,  receiving  money  from 
me  for  the  expenses. 

Among  the  several  advantages  which 
accrued  to  him,  one  was  that  the  horses 
were  to  be  his  when  the  journey  was  over. 

I  hoped  this  condition  would  induce  him 
to  buy  good  and  hardy  animals  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  I  was  soon 
to  be  undeceived.  Much  of  my  money,  I 
afterward  found,  he  had  pocketed  or  spent 
in  purchases  for  his  own  use. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  September,  1892, 
that  I  set  out  on  my  long-wished-for  jour¬ 
ney.  My  party  consisted  of  myself  and 
five  Asiatics — Noga,  the  Chinese  Mohame¬ 
tan  guide  and  my  head  servant ;  Erminie, 
the  Thibetan  woman,  and  Noga’s  wife  till 
she  reached  her  home  at  Lhassa  ;  Leu- 
cotze,  a  young  Chinese  Mohametan  ser¬ 
vant  ;  Puntso,  my  faithful  Thibetan,  who 
had  become  a  Christian  ;  Nobgey,  a  fel¬ 
low-traveller,  aThibetan  bordei man  bound 
for  Lhassa.  Our  cavalcade  numbered  six¬ 
teen  horses.  Nobgey  and  Eiminie  rode 
their  own  ;  the  other  ten  were  mine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  mounts  for  myself  and  three  ser¬ 
vants,  and  six  pack-horses  laden  with  our 
two  tents,  bedding,  cloths  for  barter, 
presents  for  chiefs,  and  food  for  two 
months.  The  brigands  relieved  me  of  a 
good  part  of  this  luggage,  together  with 
two  of  my  horses,  a  few  days  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  border  ;  while  poor  Nobgey  was 
bereft  of  nearly  all  his  belongings,  and 
took  a  sad  leave  of  us  to  retrace  his  steps 
back  to  the  Chinese  border.  Our  road 
first  lay  through  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  agricultural  tribes  on  the  frontier. 
Then  we  entered  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Mongols  of  the  Ko-ko  Nor.  The  pas¬ 
ture  there  was  the  richest  I  have  seen  in 
any  part  of  Thibet ;  but  an  idyllic  pastoral 
life  is  by  no  means  practised  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Brigandage  is  the  ge  neral  pro¬ 
fession.  The  young  men  spend  their  time 
either  in  making  raids  on  travellers  and 
on  the  encampments  of  other  tribes,  by 
which  means  they  mostly  acquire  their 
cherished  horses,  or  in  practising  the  art 
of  warfare.  I  witnessed  a  military  tour¬ 
nament  at  which  some  riders  at  full  gallop 
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fired  one  after  another  at  a  small  given 
mark. 

These  Mongols  are  tall  and  fierce  look¬ 
ing,  though  they  proved  amiable  when 
friendly.  The  men  shave  their  heads. 
Both  men  and  women  dress  in  a  gown  of 
sheep-skin  girded  round  the  waist,  high 
boots  of  felt  and  skin,  bound  below  the 
knee  with  a  leathern  strap  or  cotton  gar¬ 
ter,  and  long  white  felt  coats,  which  they 
wear  over  the  sheep-skins  when  it  rains. 
Their  summer  hat  is  of  white  felt,  in  shape 
something  like  the  top  hat  worn  by  the 
old  Welsh  market-women  ;  the  cap  they 
wear  in  winter  is|of  white  astrakan,  shaped 
like  a  sugar  loaf,  with  a  red  and  green 
cotton  brim.  The  women  dress  their  hair 
in  little  plaits,  more  than  a  hundred, 
caught  together  at  the  ends  in  a  wide 
band  of  colored  cloth,  which  is  embroid- 
eied  with  gay  silks  and  gold  thread,  and 
studded  with  coral  and  turquoise,  silver 
coins  and  brass  buttons,  which  they  get 
from  Lhassa.  The  tents  are  round  ;  the 
inner  sides  of  trellis-work,  the  top  of 
wooden  ribs,  giving  an  umbrella  shape, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  white  felt, 
with  an  aperture  for  a  small  door  of  wood, 
and  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the 
smoke. 

We  left  this  district  to  enter  one  in 
comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  which 
the  Mongols  are  very  Arcadians.  On  the 
28th  of  September  we  crossed  the  Yellow 
River  (or  Ma-chu)  as  the  Thibetans  call 
it,  at  its  first  bend  westward,  and  came 
among  the  Golok  tribes. 

The  country  of  this  people  extends  from 
that  point  southward  as  far  as  a  high 
range  of  mountains  running  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  watered  by  the  Yellow  River. 
It  is  treeless  and  very  hilly  ;  but  the  pas¬ 
turage  is  fairly  good  in  the  valleys,  and  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which 
even  in  September  show  a  clearly  marked 
snow  line.  The  Goloks  are  shorter  and 
slighter  in  stature  than  the  Mongols,  and 
have  higher  cheek  bones  and  rounder 
faces.  The  men  wear  their  hair  long  and 
hanging  down  to  their  shoulders  ;  their 
sheep-skins  are  drawn  up  by  the  girdle, 
forming  a  kind  of  kilt  below  the  waist  and 
a  large  pouch  above,  in  which  they  always 
carry  their  wooden  tea  bowls,  called  po-pa, 
and  many  other  things,  when  on  a  jour¬ 
ney.  The  boots  are  of  leather  with  skin 
soles  and  cloth  leggings  bound  below  the 
knee  (which  is  leh  bare  like  a  Scotch 


Highlander’s)  by  a  long  woven  garter  of 
various  bright-colored  wools.  The  hats, 
made  of  the  fur  of  foxes,  sheep  skins,  or 
felt,  are  of  many  peculiar  shapes.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  like  that  of  the 
men  ;  but  the  sheep-skin  gow  ns  reach  to 
their  ankles.  Their  hair  is  in  two  plaits, 
hanging  down  their  backs,  and  enclosed  at 
the  ends  in  a  sheath  of  cloth  ornamented 
with  round  pieces  of  amber  and  cowrie 
shells,  which  they  buy  from  the  Chinese. 
Long  earrings  of  silver  and  coral  hang  from 
both  ears  ;  the  men  limit  themselves  to  one 
very  massive  piece  of  jewelry  in  the  right 
ear.  The  tents,  utterly  unlike  those  of  the 
Mongols,  are  made  of  woven  black  cloth 
of  the  coarse  hair  of  the  yak,  the  Thibetan 
*ox.  They  are  about  forty  feet  by  twenty, 
and  are  supported  by  one  small  beam  on 
two  poles  inside  and  by  several  props  out¬ 
side.  The  ropes  are  made  of  the  hair  of 
the  yak’s  tail.  These  Golok  tribes  are  the 
most  notorious  brigands  in  Thibet.  They 
are  feared  both  by  travellers  and  by  other 
nomadic  people  like  themselves,  and  they 
acknowledge  neither  Thibetan  nor  Chi¬ 
nese  sway.  Pouting  forth  upon  their  pre¬ 
concerted  forays  in  numbers  varying  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand,  they  fall 
upon  the  tribes  in  the  given  district,  and, 
surrounding  them  close  on  all  sides,  carry 
off,  as  booty,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  tents, 
and  fire-arms.  They  never  fire  upon  the 
affrighted  owners  unless  resistance  is 
offered  ;  but  so  sure  are  they  of  their  prey 
that  some  of  their  women  and  children 
accompany  them  to  enjoy  the  fun.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  these  people  are  the 
biggest  cattle-owners  in  Thibet,  a  Golok 
chief  being  the  happy  possessor  of  a  good 
ten  thousand  head.  The  tribes  thus  di¬ 
vested  of  their  cattle  and  worldly  goods 
sometimes  rally  to  one  leader,  make  an  in¬ 
cursion  into  the  Golok  country,  and  con¬ 
tinue  by  stratagem  to  get  back  some  of 
their  stolen  property.  They  generally, 
however,  prefer  the  easier  way  of  retaliat¬ 
ing  upon  innocent  wayfarers  ;  and  by  de¬ 
grees  get  a  small  herd  together  again  by 
lying  in  wait  for  caravans  to  and  from 
Lhassa.  Upon  these  they  descend  at 
night,  and  carry  off  the  grazing  yak  and 
horses  to  some  secluded  spot  behind  the 
hills,  wheie  they  hide  till  the  caravan  is 
well  on  its  way  again.  Thus,  the  Golok 
tribe  of  brigands  are  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  dangers  and  robberies 
to  which  travellers  in  Thibet  are  subject. 
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I  had  suffered  much  from  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  when  I  was  lucky  enough  to  fall  in 
with  a  Golok  chieftainess.  She  gave  me 
an  escort  of  two  Goloks  when  1  left  the 
country  of  the  marauders,  which  was  on 
the  19th  of  October.  Shortly  afterward 
my  young  Chinese  servant,  Leucotze,  was 
taken  very  ill.  The  cold  and  exposure 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  Thibetan 
altitudes  are  great  ;  and  we  bad  ridden  in 
storms  of  rain  and  snow,  and  crossed 
rivers  where  there  were  no  ferries  or  fords. 
Owing  to  the  danger  of  the  district,  we 
were  obliged  to  press  on  ;  but  as  the  sick 
man  grew  worse  and  worse — he  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  pneumonia — I  with  difficulty 
induced  the  two  Goloks  to  halt  for  a  short 
time.  The  end  was  drawing  near,  and  was 
accelerated  by  Noga,  who  insisted  upon 
washing  his  body  before  death,  Mohame- 
tan  fashion.  We  buried  him  at  noon.  A 
bright  sun  lighted  up  the  snow-clad  hills 
when  the  men  dug  up  a  few  hard  sods  in 
some  swampy  ground  close  by,  laid  down 
the  body  in  its  shroud  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  and  covered  it  as  best  they  could 
with  the  frost-bound  earth.  At  night  the 
wolves  were  howling  round  the  grave. 
This  was  in  the  Peigo  country. 

Next  day  we  passed  into  the  Sa-chu-ka 
country,  the  tribes  of  which  also  live  by 
brigandage,  though  they  are  so  far  civil¬ 
ized  as  to  pay  taxes  to  China.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  friendly,  and  exchanged  two  of 
my  tired  horses  for  fresh  ones  ;  but  my 
party  kept  watch  the  whole  of  the  night 
we  spent  in  the  native  encampment.  We 
were  visited  by  A-tra,  a  Lhassaman,  who 
had  settled  in  this  district  and  married  a 
woman  of  the  tribe  ;  and  he,  Puntso,  and 
Erminie,  while  keeping  the  night-watch, 
passed  the  time  by  relating  wonderful 
stories  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  droned 
out  many  a  Thibetan  ballad. 

Leaving  this  district,  our  way  led  us 
through  a  more  smiling  landscape,  past 
monasteries,  villages,  and  fertile  crops  of 
barley,  peas,  and  turnips.  We  stopped 
the  night  at  a  village  hard  by  the  Sha-i- 
Gumpa,  and  the  next  day  came  to  the 
Dfi-chu.  This  wc  crossed  in  a  boat  made 
of  skins  tightly  stretched  over  a  wooden 
frame  A  steep  ascent  from  the  river’s 
bank  brought  us  to  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  Gala,  whose  houses  rise  one  above 
the  other  up  the  mountain.  Here  we 
made  some  stay  in  the  home  of  a  Thibetan 
couple,  Pa-tegn  and  Per-ma.  The  court¬ 


ship  and  marriage  of  this  couple  had  been 
romantic.  Pa-tegn,  when  a  baby,  was  set 
apart  to  become  a  lama.  As  a  boy,  he 
lived  at  the  Lamaserai  (or  monastery), 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
did  the  duties  of  a  priest.  But,  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Per-ma.  Celibacy  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  lamas,  and  the  chief  was  shocked. 
One  fine  day,  then,  this  Thibetan  Abelard 
disappeared,  and  in  company  with  Per-ma 
made  his  way  to  Lhassa.  Here  Pa-tegn 
let  his  hair  grow  long,  cast  off  his  priest’s 
robe,  and  prosaically  took  to  tailoring  and 
boot-making.  On  the  birth  of  a  giil  they 
returned  to  Gala,  with  presents,  to  pacify 
the  chief,  and  settled  down  in  their  native 
town.  Their  bouse,  like  most  in  the  town, 
was  built  into  the  hill  ;  the  stables  and 
cow-shed  were  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the 
first  story  contained  the  kitchen  and  a 
small  sleeping-ioom,  of  which  the  roof 
formed  the  veranda  for  the  story  above. 
The  second  story  was  the  most  important. 
It  contained  a  large  open  room  to  receive 
guests  and  quarter  travellers,  and  a  small 
prophet’s  chamber  reserved  for  the  lama 
when  he  came  to  read  prayers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family.  In  the  roof  above 
were  stored  the  grain  and  the  straw,  the 
latter  serving  as  fodder  during  the  winter 
months.  In  looks  the  inhabitants  of  Gala 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  portraits  of 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  They  have 
long  narrow  faces,  aquiline  noses,  pointed 
chins,  and  big  lips  ;  cut  their  hair  in  a 
fringe  over  the  forehead,  and  wear  it  hang¬ 
ing  long,  men  and  women  alike.  Their 
gowns  are  of  red,  or  blue,  or  white  cloth, 
woven  at  Lhassa.  They  drink  freely  of  a 
spirit  distilled  from  barley,  love  singing 
and  dancing,  and,  like  most  Thibetans, 
are  full  of  fun.  Pa-tegn,  who  was  an  e\- 
p  rienced  traveller  (having  even  reached 
Tau-chau,  my  starting  place  on  these  trav¬ 
els),  journeyed  on  with  me  from  Gala,  re¬ 
placing  poor  Leucotze  in  my  service.  Our 
route  lay  over  the  llab-la,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passes  in  Thibet.  We  stopped  a 
night  at  the  village  of  Rab-da,  and  on  the 
morrow  we  passed  by  Ma-ni-tang,  a  largish 
town  for  Thibet,  on  our  way  to  the  big 
and  important  town  Ke-gu.  We  first 
caught  sight  of  the  Ke-gu  Lamaserai  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock 
at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  town. 

Ke-gu,  the  half-way  baiting  place  on 
the  famous  tea  road  between  the  Chinese 
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border  town  Ta-chicn-lu  and  the  Thibetan 
capita!,  is  the  centre  of  the  tea  trade,  and, 
accordingly,  the  residence  of  numerous 
tea-merchants.  It  has  many  Chinese  in- 
liahitants,  a  mandarin  from  Si-ning,  and 
a  mandarin  from  Lan-chav.  It  is  the  Chi¬ 
nese  who  chiefly  bring  the  tea  here,  to 
sell  it  to  the  Thibetan  merchants,  who  for¬ 
ward  it  to  Lhassa.  The  currency  in  this 
trade  is  the  Indian  rupee,  which,  howerer, 
is  often  dispensed  with,  and  then  the  tea 
is  bartered  by  the  Chinese  for  wool,  hides 
and  furs,  gold  dust,  mercury,  and  other 
Thibetan  products,  for  importation  into 
China.  The  tea  (branches  as  well  as 
leaves)  is  packed  in  pressed  bricks  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  ten  wide,  and  four 
thick.  Eight  of  these  bricks  is  sewn  in  a 
skin,  and  a  yak  carries  two  skins.  All 
Thibetans  drink  tea.  They  boil  it, 
branches  and  all,  in  water  with  a  little 
soda  and  salt,  and  before  drinking  add 
butter,  barley  flour  (which  is  called  tsarn- 
pa),  and  dried  native  cheese.  The  solid 
part  of  this  mixture  when  merely  moist¬ 
ened  with  a  little  liquid  tea  and  made  up 
into  hard  balls  is  called  ba,  and  forms  the 
staple  food  of  Thibet.  The  chief  meat 
consumed  is  mutton,  upon  which  the  black 
tent  people  almost  live.  Sheep  are  cheap. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  they  cost 
from  one  rupee  to  two  rupees.  For  win¬ 
ter  consumption,  they  are  killed  early  in 
the  cold  season,  and  the  meat  is  frozen. 

Leaving  Ke-gu  after  a  lengthy  stay,  we 
followed  the  tea  road  as  far  as  the  Pau-gau 
Lamaserai.  Here  we  quitted  the  highway 
for  a  mountainous  route,  which  took  us 
over  the  Pass  0-may,  till  we  reached 
Tash-e-Gumpa,  which  is  situated  on  the 
river  Tsa-chu.  By  this  monastery  we 
look  up  our  quarters  for  twenty  days  in  a 
cave  excavated  in  the  gravel  of  the  hill¬ 
side  ;  and  wc  were  kindly  treated  by  the 
chief  lama,  from  whom  we  obtained  a 
horse  and  some  food  in  exchange  for  a 
few  remaining  English  goods.  Here  the 
Chinaman  Noga,  who  had  behaved  very 
badly  the  whole  time,  with  his  wife,  Er- 
minie,  left  me,  carrying  off  one  of  my 
horses,  a  mule,  and  the  larger  of  my  tents. 
I  was  not  sorry  .to  get  rid  of  him  ;  for  he 
had  frequently  threatened,  and  even  at¬ 
tacked,  my  life.  My  party  now  consisted 
of  myself  and  the  two  Thibetans  Puntso 
and  Pa-tegn.  Besides  the  horse  obtained 
from  the  chief  lama,  we  had  three  worn- 
out  hacks  left,  two  of  which  we  exchanged 


for  old  beasts  with  little  flesh  on  their 
bones.  The  remaining  tent  1  was  obliged 
to  sell  for  bare  necessaries  :  so  from  now, 
the  15th  of  December,  we  slept  in  the 
open  air,  choosing  holes  in  the  ground, 
that  we  might  have  a  little  shelter  from 
the  cold  high  winds.  Joining  a  small 
caravan  on  the  way  to  an  encampment, 
we  first  followed  a  road  through  a  valley 
thickly  populated  with  nomads,  and 
watered  by  the  Tsa-chu,  which  we  fre¬ 
quently  crossed.  After  a  march  of  seven 
days,  we  again  struck  the  lea  road,  and, 
crossing  the  mountain-pass  Tsa-nang-los- 
bu-la,  came  to  the  district  Damchung, 
watered  by  the  Long-chu.  Having  crossed 
this  river,  we  traversed  a  small  plain,  and, 
partly  following  the  stream  up  its  course, 
came  to  the  Dam-jau-er-la,  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  dreaded  Thibetan  passes. 
The  cold  here  is  generally  so  intense  that 
many  travellers  freeze  by  the  wayside. 
Stopping  to  attend  the  cold-stricken  men 
would  only  mean  destruction  to  the  rest 
of  the  party.  We  came  unscathed  through 
this  redoubtable  pass  to  cross  another,  the 
Long-er-tsa-ke-hi.  The  valleys  here  were 
populated  thickly  with  the  black  tent 
tribes,  who,  judged  by  their  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  were  evidently  well- 
to-do. 

We  still  marched,  with  slow  pace  and 
sorry  exterior,  along  the  tea  road,  which 
took  us  on  over  the  So-ba-ner-la,  and  on 
the  28th  of  December  across  the  Sok-chu, 
the  river  followed  up  by  Captain  Bower 
on  his  late  expedition,  till  it  brought  us 
within  sight  at  last  of  the  boundary  of  our 
promised  land — the  waters  of  the  Bo-Chu, 
which  confine  the  Lhassa  district,  the  sa¬ 
cred  province  of  U.  We  were  prepared 
for  this  :  we  had  been  meeting  large  cara¬ 
vans  returning  from  the  capital.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year  (18y2)  we  crossed 
the  river  and  found  ourselves  within  the 
sacred  district. 

Pa-tegn  told  me  that  last  year,  when 
he  travelled  by,  there  were  a  troop  of  sol¬ 
diers  encamped  there,  on  the  look-out  for 
a  European  traveller  who  (they  had  heard) 
was  on  his  way  to  Lhassa.  The  U  prov¬ 
ince  is  governed  by  the  Lhassa  lamas  in 
the  person  of  a  chief  appointed  from  the 
capital.  On  the  side  we  entered,  one 
chief  rules  over  the  district  Na-chu-ka  be¬ 
tween  the  Bo-Chu  and  the  confines  of 
Leu-dring-tsong  ;  which  latter  is  under  the 
sway  of  another  bead,  the  Pem-ba  chief. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  Ito-Chu  the 
road  took  us  over  the  Pch-la-me.  We 
recrossed  the  river,  passed  by  an  encamp¬ 
ment  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake  called 
Ang-nga,  and  by  a  steep  descent  came  to 
a  deep  gorge,  through  which  flowed  the 
Da-chu,  which  we  crossed  to  pursue  our 
way  over  a  very  stony  course.  At  this 
point  we  were  suddenly  confronted  by  two 
fully-armed  Thibetan  soldiers,  who  bade 
us  halt  and  informed  us  we  were  their 
prisoners.  We  had  perforce  to  atop,  and, 
resigning  ourselves  to  the  situation,  took 
up  our  position  on  the  banks  of  a  frozen 
stream  hard  by.  This  was  on  the  3d  of 
January.  We  were  very  soon  surrounded 
by  soldiers  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  even¬ 
ing,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  chief,  that  we 
learned  the  reason  of  our  detention.  Noga 
had  by  making  long  stages  arrived  with 
the  woman,  some  few  days  ago,  at  Na- 
chu-ko-kang.  lie  had  informed  the  resi¬ 
dent  chief  that  while  on  the  road  he  had 
met  two  Thibetans  conducting  a  European 
lady  through  the  country,  lie  had  told 
them  to  take  her  back  to  China,  which 
they  had  flatly  refused  to  do  :  so,  accord¬ 
ingly,  at  great  inconvenience,  he  had  hur¬ 
ried  on  to  give  information  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  lie  hinted  his  expectations  of  a 
reward  ;  but  the  chief  wished  first  to  be 
assured  the  story  was  true.  Then  Noga 
regretted  he  must  hurry  on  to  Lhassa  ; 
but  the  chief,  whose  duty  it  was  to  send 
scouts  in  every  direction  (no  joke  in  case 
of  a  hoax),  refused  to  allow  him  to  go  till 
his  information  had  been  verified.  The 
wily  Chinaman  was  caught  in  his  own 
trap. 

In  three  days  there  arrived  a  military 
chief  of  some  importance.  Ilis  sheep¬ 
skin  was  trimmed  with  a  wide  band  of 
bright  blue  lasting  of  European  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  was  bordered  with  a  broad  strip 
of  beaver  ;  but  what  specially  drew  my 
attention  was  the  fantastic  way  in  which 
his  hair  was  dressed.  The  fringe  across 
his  forehead  was  caught  together  at  the 
ends  in  a  kind  of  horizontal  Grecian  plait 
not  unlike  the  plaited  edging  of  straw  lit¬ 
ters  in  a  well-appointed  stable  ;  his  black 
hair  hung  down  in  plaits  which  started 
from  the  crown  of  the  head.  Of  his  ear¬ 
rings,  gold  and  coral,  one  was  pendant, 
and  the  other  a  round  piece  of  jewelry. 
His  sword  sheath  was  of  massive  silver 
studded  with  coral  and  turquoise.  As 
soon  as  his  tent  was  pitched  he  sent  for 


Puntso,  and  cross  questioned  him  about 
the  foreign  lady  and  himself.  Then  he 
invited  me  to  his  tent,  and  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  to,  where  I  came  from, 
and  whether  1  had  made  any  maps,  lie 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  allow  me 
to  continue  my  journey  ;  but  he  was  on 
the  whole  very  friendly.  Both  Puntso 
and  Pa-tegn  were  strictly  watched,  and, 
after  settling  down  for  the  night’s  rest  in 
the  most  coinfoi table  hole  to  be  found, 
were  surrounded  all  night  by  at  least 
twenty  soldiers.  I  myself  was  left  un¬ 
molested  in  my  narrow  coftin-shaped  hole. 
I  had  demanded  that  Noga  and  his  wife 
should  be  brought  before  me,  that  I  might 
clear  my  servants  of  the  charge  Noga  bad 
brought  against  them.  For  this  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  Lhassa  chief  was  necessary  ; 
and,  on  the  sixth  day  of  our  detention, 
orders  were  given  to  set  out,  and  we  did  a 
long  day’s  march  toward  Lhassa.  It  was 
so  cold  that  iny  limbs  grew  stiff  and  numb, 
and  I  had  to  stop  and  get  my  servants  to 
collect  some  cattle  dung  (the  Thibetan 
fuel)  and  light  a  fire  by  the  way. 

\Vhen  we  arrived  at  our  journey’s  end, 
they  pitched  a  tent  for  us.  VV’e  were 
close  to  the  conjunction  of  the  Si-ning 
and  the  tea  road.  There  are  three  roads 
to  Lhassa  —  one  by  Nag-chu-ko  kang, 
where  custom  is  levied  from  all  the  tea 
caravans,  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
a  hill  close  by.  For  the  levying  of  this 
custom,  two  Lhassa  chiefs  reside  perma¬ 
nently  at  Nag-chu-ko-kang  ;  and  both  of 
them,  accompanied  by  a  chief  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance,  came  to  interview  us,  briniring 
Noga  and  Erminie  with  them.  As  soon 
as  their  tents  were  pitched,  they  sent  for 
Puntso  ;  and  they  subsequently  asked  me 
to  come  before  them.  As  a  mat  was  not 
placed  for  me  on  which  to  sit,  I  sent  for 
one  ;  and  when  they  tried  to  browbeat  me 
I  refused  to  answer  impolite  questions. 
Noga  at  first  denied  all  we  said  ;  but  upon 
his  w'ife  being  cross-examined  a  little  of 
the  truth  was  extracted.  During  the  trial, 
which  lasted  several  days,  communication 
with  Lhassa  was  kept  up  continuously.  A 
youth  who  had  been  to  Sikkim  was  sent 
to  the  encampment,  and  proved  the  truth 
of  Puntso  entering  my  service  there. 
Word  was  sent  from  headquarters  that  I 
was  to  be  treated  well  ;  whereupon  the 
chiefs  treated  me  with  respect.  We  excit¬ 
ed  much  curiosity  ;  and  Puntso  was  often 
invited  in  the  evening  to  the  chiefs’  tents, 
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to  entertain  them  by  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  English,  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
India,  and  the  railways  and  steamships  by 
which  he  had  travelled.  They  were  also 
interested  in  my  attempts  ;  and  told  me 
that  of  all  later  European  travellers  1  had 
reached  the  nearest  to  Lhassa,  from  which 
we  were  only  a  three-days’  ride.  The 
ultimatum  of  the  trial  was  that  if  I  liked  I 
could  go  on  to  Lhassa.  Should  I  do  so, 
however,  they,  the  chiefs,  having  given 
me  this  permission,  would  lose  their  lives, 
and  my  servants  would  bo  seized.  I,  as 
an  Annia  (a  woman  religious  teacher), 
would  surely  not  wish  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  innocent  men  ?  Should  I,  how¬ 
ever,  decide  to  return  to  China,  all  necessi¬ 
ties  for  our  journey  as  far  back  as  Ke-gu, 
the  half-way  halt,  would  be  given. 

The  true  case  of  the  matter  was  pretty 
obvious  ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  such  persuasive  opposition. 
They  gave  me  two  extra  horses,  an  old 
tent,  provisions,  and  ten  ounces  of  silver 
in  rupees  and  Thibetan  money.  An  es¬ 
cort  of  ten  soldiers  was  to  accompany  us 
for  eleven  stages  ;  but  a  few  days  after  we 
left  the  encampment,  which  was  on  the 
18th  of  January,  we  overtook  a  yak  cara¬ 
van,  on  which  our  escort  quitted  us.  The 
progress  of  this  caravan  was  too  slow  for 
us.  We  went  on  ahead,  to  arrive  on  the 
2d  of  February  at  Tash-e-gumpa,  where 
we  had  lived  in  the  gravel  cave  from  the 
26th  of  November  till  the  loth  of  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Fortunately,  w'c  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
side  of  the  river  opposite  to  that  of  the 
monastery.  Crowds  of  hostile-looking 
lamas  collected  on  the  banks  to  watch  us. 
The  chief  who  had  been  friendly  to  us 
was  away  ;  but  the  head  lama  in  charge 
told  Pa-tegn  on  the  morrow  that  Erminie, 
before  she  and  Noga  had  abandoned  us, 
had  spread  the  report  that  I  was  a  witch, 
could  see  through  mountains  and  inside 
all  the  temples,  and  took  note  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  mountains.  On  our 
re-arrival,  therefore,  the  lamas  wanted  to 
stone  myself  and  my  servants  and  throw 
our  bodies  into  the  river.  This  the  head 
priest  prevented  them  from  doing  ;  arguing 
that,  as  the  chief  at  Nag-chu-ka  had  given 
me  a  tent  and  two  horses,  I  could  not  be 
what  ErminiQ  represented. 

From  here  our  difficulties  were  much 
increased  by  the  great  depth  of  the  snow. 
Three  of  our  horses  succumbed,  for  the 


grass  was  scanty  and  hard  to  procure.  As 
the  yak  caravan  caught  us  uj),  we  con¬ 
tinued  with  it  till  we  reached  Ke-gu, 
which  was  on  the  2 1st  of  February. 
Here  Pa-tegn  left  us  to  return  to  his  home 
at  Ga-la  ;  for  I  no  longer  intended  to  re¬ 
trace  my  steps,  thinking  it  best  to  con¬ 
tinue  along  the  tea  road  to  Ta-chien-lu, 
and,  once  in  China,  to  travel  up  the 
Yang-tse  river  to  Shanghai.  I  gave  him, 
in  part  payment  for  his  services,  two  of 
the  remaining  three  horses  and  the  tent 
(which,  1  was  told,  I  should  no  longer  re¬ 
quire).  My  last  horse  was  spirited  away, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  predicament. 
The  two  Chinese  officials  were  changing  ; 
the  old  ones  had  left  for  China,  and  their 
successors  were  not  yet  arrived  ;  the  lama 
chiefs  told  us  wo  must  not  stay  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  refused  to  sell  us  horses.  We  finally 
came  to  terms  with  some  0-gan  ze  men 
returning  to  their  native  town.  They 
were  to  lend  us  two  horses  for  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for 
the  night  in  rest  houses,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  they  wanted  paid  down. 
They  were  not  particular  as  to  keeping 
their  word.  Instead  of  stopping  at  the 
rest  houses,  they  encamped  in  the  open 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  piling  up  the 
packs  to  the  weather  side  for  shelter.  The 
day  after  leaving  Ke-gu  we  passed  the 
boundary  line  between  Amdo  and  Kham 
on  a  mountain,  and  stayed  a  night  at  Kar- 
sa,  where  tea-merchants  reside.  This 
town,  like  all  others  in  Kham,  is  nomi¬ 
nally  under  the  rule  of  the  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  of  Si-ch’uen,  whereas  Amdo  is  gov¬ 
erned  from  Si-ning.  We  crossed  the 
Dri-chu  (Yang-tse-kiang),  on  the  ice, 
which  was  not  too  strong,  and  made  for 
the  mountain  pass  of  Mo-ro-la,  near  the 
summit  of  which  we  had  to  spend  the 
night.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  one 
of  the  horses  was  found  frozen  in  the 
morning.  It  had  snowed  nearly  every 
night. 

On  entering  the  Kong-pa-sa-ga  we  put 
up  at  a  good-sized  inn.  The  people 
seemed  well-to-do.  The  country  is  fer¬ 
tile,  and  pigs  and  fowls  are  plentiful — 
the  first  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the 
Chinese  border.  We  passed  on  by  Kor- 
ta-ge-gumpa,  which  is  walled  round.  The 
houses  are  built  of  clay,  or  bricks,  or 
stone,  as  far  as  the  first  story,  which  is  of 
wood  ;  the  pretty  little  trellis-work  win¬ 
dows  are  lined  with  colored  tissue  paper. 
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Here  there  is  a  huge  prayer-wheel.  The 
benefit  of  the  prayers  wafted  aiound  is 
shared  by  the  men  who  grind  them  out. 
After  crossing  the  Tza-chu  w'e  arrived  at 
0-gan-ze,  whither  the  men  had  under¬ 
taken  to  bring  us.  It  is  a  large  town,  the 
residence  of  a  Chinese  official,  a  Thibetan 
chief,  and  merchants.  On  the  night  of 
our  arrival  one  of  the  men,  one  who  had 
been  troubled  with  numbed  knees  from 
the  great  cold,  especially  on  the  mountain 
passes,  was  taken  ill,  and  died,  just  able 
to  see  his  wife  and  family.  That  I  should 
have  survived  the  exposure  of  this  jour¬ 
ney,  to  which  two  strong  men  had  suc¬ 
cumbed,  was  indeed  marvellous. 

I  stayed  a  few^  days,  and  was  much 
struck  by  the  inhabitants.  The  men  are 
tall  and  broad,  with  round  faces,  high 
cheek-bones,  short  noses,  and  Chinese 
eyes.  They  cut  their  hair  in  a  fringe  in 
front,  and,  that  they  may  have  a  plait 
reaching  to  the  ground,  add  a  quantity  of 
false  hair  to  the  back.  In  this  they  insert 
tw'o  or  three  ivory  rings  ;  then  they  catch 
it  up  and  wind  it  round  the  head  in  the 
guise  of  a  turban.  The  w’omen  dress  their 
hair  in  tiny  plaits — I  counted  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  on  one  head — and  wear 
gowns  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth,  white,  or 
red,  or  bine.  Their  jewelry,  in  which 
they  delight,  is  of  silver  and  coral  and  tur¬ 
quoises.  These  O  gan-ze  men  make  their 
livelihood  as  carriers  between  Ta-chien-lu 
and  Ke-gu,  and  for  this  purpose  keep 


horses  and  mules.  The  price  of  a  pack- 
horse  to  cover  this  distance  is  ten  or 
twelve  rupees.  They  consider  they  have 
the  monopoly,  and  attack  men  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  venture  along 
their  road. 

Leaving  0-gan-ze,  we  passed  Da-tong, 
on  the  river  Kon-sa,  and  the  town  of  Oh- 
trang-go,  where  there  are  many  Thibetan 
shop  keepers  and  a  colony  of  five  hundred 
Chinese.  After  Sau  ri-gumpa,  an  impor¬ 
tant  place,  we  next  reached  Kham-ga-dak, 
where  the  temple  is  roofed  with  sheets  of 
gold.  A  small  house  was  pointed  out  to 
us  as  the  birthplace  of  a  former  Buddha 
of  Lhassa.  Our  road  now  made  a  deep 
descent  and  led  us  through  beautiful  for¬ 
ests.  In  these  the  province  of  Kham 
abounds ;  villages  and  monasteries  are 
scattered  about  the  hillsides ;  and  the 
ground  is  tilled  by  the  inhabitants — a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  grass  lands  of 
Amdo,  where  the  people  mostly  are  no¬ 
madic.  On  the  top  of  the  Ya-ra-la  we 
passed  a  small  lake,  so  deep  that  it  had 
never  been  fathomed,  in  which  (we  were 
told)  a  horse  lived. 

My  Thibetan  trip  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  in  a  few  days  we  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Ta-chien-lu,  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Si-ch’uem.  This  was  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1893,  seven  months  and 
ten  days  since  I  had  set  out  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  town  Tau-chau,  in  the  province  Kan- 
suh. — National  Review, 
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It  is  a  self-evident  proposition — unless, 
indeed,  we  adopt  the  view  that  art  has 
reached  in  some  bygone  age  the  limit  to 
which  man  is  likely  to  advance  it — that, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  we  are  still 
progressing,  or  have,  at  any  rate,  the 
potentialities  for  progress.  Unless  we  de¬ 
liberately  believe  that  one  painter,  one 
writer,  of  another  age  than  ours  reached  a 
point  which  will  never  again  be  reached, 
that  art  has  declined  since  his  day,  and 
will  continue  to  decline,  we  must  confess 
that  any  efforts  made  seriously,  in  which 
a  writer  or  painter  does  his  best,  though 
not  productive  of  any  very  notable  result, 
are  still  worthy  of  praise  ;  for  by  this 


way  alone — by  the  constant  striving  in 
many  methods  of  various  minds — is  it 
possible  that  we  shall  attain  what  is  the 
dream  of  every  artist,  namely,  the  in¬ 
finite. 

There  will,  however,  be  found  in  every 
age  a  large  number  of  men  who  do  not 
take  this  view,  who  consider  that  the  best 
that  can  be  done  has  been  done,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  those  artistic  efforts  which  most 
nearly  approach  their  ideal  of  perfection 
belong  to  what  others  would  call  an  obso¬ 
lete  mode  of  expression.  In  poetry  such 
men,  supposing  they  were  artists  as  well 
as  critics,  would  revert  to  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  give  us  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
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century,  Elizabethan  dramas  couched  in 
Elizabethan  language.  In  painting,  the 
school  of  pre-liaphaelites’  is  an  adequate 
example  of  the  same  idea. 

That  there  should  be  artists  who  feel 
that  Shakespeare  realizes  to  them,  more 
than  any  other  dramatist,  the  possibilities 
of  dramatic  art,  that  the  eaily  Italian 
painters  mingled  with  their  pigments  some¬ 
thing  more  divine  than  can  be  found  in 
the  works  of  other  masters,  is  intelligible 
enough  ;  but  the  deliberate  reversion  to 
such  modes  of  thougnt  and  expiession  is 
a  confession  of  faith,  clearly  stated,  and 
not  capable  of  being  misunderstood. 
They  commit  themselves  to  the  declara¬ 
tion — if  they  are  true  artists,  and  love  best 
that  which  they  think  comes  nearest  their 
ideal  of  ait — that  their  mistress  was  nearer 
the  earth  then  than  she  is  now  ;  that  she 
has  turned  her  back  upon  the  world  ;  that 
the  best  they  can  do  is  to  pick  up  the 
golden  feathers  which  have  fallen  from  her 
wings,  and  make  no  director  efforts  to 
bring  her  back. 

But  these  are  probably  in  the  minority. 
The  mass  of  men,  as  well  as  the  mass  of 
artists,  though  they  acknowledge  and' rev¬ 
erence  the  high  achievements  of  the  earlier 
day,  reflect,  and  reasonably,  that  theie  is 
such  a  thing  as  progress,  and  that  since 
they  do  not  find  such  works  of  art  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory,  it  is  their  business  to 
see  where  the  defect  lies  ;  that  if  they 
find  early  Madonnas  to  be  inhumanly  se¬ 
rene,  they  must  mingle  a  larger  ingredient 
of  humanity  in  their  own  efforts,  at  the 
expense  of  serenity,  or  even  of  Madon¬ 
nas  ;  that  if  they  find  the  splendid  five-act 
tragedy  a  little  too  colossal,  they  must 
sacrifice  a  little  splendor  in  order  that  the 
yard  mea-ure  of  man  may  be  of  some  use 
again. 

There  is  surely  something  to  be  said  for 
their  view.  If  human  nature  is  not  now 
more  complex  than  it  was,  we  may  at  least 
say  that  its  complexities  have  been  the 
subject  of  more  observation  and  analysis. 
The  grouping  of  the  lovely  irreproachable 
heroine  with  the  manly  and  constant  lover, 
patted  until  the  last  chapter  by  the  utteily 
abandoned  villain,  does  not  strike  us  as 
quite  like  real  life,  and  a  world  entirely 
composed  of  such  trios  would  be  a  little 
uninteresting.  “  Come  down,  O  maid, 
from  yonder  mountain  height,”  sings  the 
shepherd.  And  in  truth,  for  most  of  us, 
she  has  come  down. 


A  request  that  ait  should  represent  na¬ 
ture  seems  just ;  in  fact,  it  seems  hard  to 
name  anything  else  which  it  ought  to 
represent  ;  and  if  there  are  many  who  find 
that  romantic  and  epic  art  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  nature  as  they  know  it,  if  they  want 
to  read  about  such  people  as  those  among 
whom  their  own  lines  are  cast,  it  seems  ex¬ 
cusable  in  them  to  yawn  over  the  hero  and 
the  villain.  The  proportion  of  villains  to 
ordinary  men  and  women  is  happily,  for 
our  peace  of  mind,  but  small  :  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  heroes,  also  happily,  is  smaller 
still.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  artist  who  tries  to  represent  life  as  he 
sees  it  has  chosen  the  easy  course.  His 
little  figures,  cast  on  no  gigantic  mould, 
will  be  more  complex  than  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  an  elder  day  ;  their  ties  and 
collars,  their  trousers,  rather  bulgy  at  the 
knee,  will  be  harder  to  cut  out  than  the 
yards  of  simple  flowing  drapery  cast  light¬ 
ly  over  the  shoulders  of  the  gods.  The 
Parisian  modiste  who  exclaimed  that  the 
Venus  of  Milo  had  no  chic  was  feeling 
about,  though  somewhat  blindly,  after  a 
great  truth. 

The  deliberate  choice  of  the  artist  to 
represent  nature  as  he  sees  it,  the  innu¬ 
merable  difficulties  and  problems  which 
he  encounters  at  every  step,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  antagonism  he  meets  with,  promises, 
happily  for  those  who  delight  in  burning 
questions,  to  be  interminable  ;  and  it  is 
only  one  small  point  connected  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  with  this  great  conflict  going  on  on 
the  subject  of  realism  that  we  propose  to 
discuss.  To  state  the  question  concretely  : 
supposing  a  book  were  written  in  which 
the  author  described  with  much  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  detail  the  appear¬ 
ance,  habits,  and  characters  of  some  re¬ 
markably  unpleasant  intimate  friends  in 
an  unmistakable  way,  giving  them  the  set¬ 
ting  of  real  life  and  making  them  experi¬ 
ence  a  series  of  adventures  which  they 
actually  had  experienced.  Art  and  Moral¬ 
ity  would  join  hands.  Morality,  by  the 
mouth  of  all  who  read  the  book,  and  knew 
its  fabulce  personce,  would  unanimously 
exclaim  that  all  the  decencies  of  private 
life  had  been  violated.  But  Art  would  go 
much  further.  “  lie  has  sinned  the  one 
unpardonable  sin,”  she  would  say  ;  “  he 
has  committed  the  one  fault  which  can 
never  be  condoned.  Henceforth  he  is 
anathema,  for  he  has  not  painted,  he  has 
photographed.” 
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Now,  when  Art  and  Morality  join  hands, 
who  shall  say  them  nay  ?  VVhen  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  between  two,  and  the  two  agree, 
the  question  is  a  question  no  longer.  Art 
and  Morality  have  kissed  each  other,  and 
all  the  world  applauds.  But  such  unanim¬ 
ity,  especially  on  the  realistic  question,  is 
rare.  Once  in  a  way  they  are  at  one, 
either  because  the  most  sacred  beliefs  of 
each  have  beeu  made  a  mock  of,  or,  what 
is  rarer  still,  because  something  has  been 
written  or  painted  so  exquisitely,  so  trans¬ 
parently  true,  that  they  embrace  with 
tears,  not  of  indignation,  but  of  joy.  But 
in  the  long  intervals  between  these  rare 
moments  they  are  for  the  most  part  cast¬ 
ing  stones  at  one  another.  Art,  whom, 
when  she  is  obedient,  moralists  call  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  is  somewhat  self- 
opinionated.  Unless  she  herself  thinks 
that  the  housemaid’s  cupboard  wants  over¬ 
hauling,  she  will  not  clean  it  because  the 
mistress  orders  her  to.  She  may  take  the 
line  that  certain  dirt,  certain  untidiness,  is 
picturesque  ;  in  fact,  she  has  of  late  years 
taken  that  line  very  often.  She  may 
often  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  true 
cleanliness. 

But,  leaving  Morality  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  what  has  Art  got  to  say  on 
the  subject  ?  Now,  any  one — and  in  this 
delightful  age  of  universal  scribbling,  when 
every  one  has  a  right,  and  most  people  a 
mind,  to  give  birth  to  a  book,  there  are 
many  such — who  has  attempted  with  the 
least  seriousness  of  purpose  to  produce  a 
work  of  art  of  any  kind,  whether  it  strikes 
others  as  being  a  work  of  art  or  not,  has 
probably  realized  that  there  are  x  ways  of 
working,  and  that,  after  employing  any 
one  of  these,  he  has  produced  something 
capable  of  being  framed,  bound,  played 
or  acted. 

We  contend — the  contention  is  no  new 
one — that  x — 1  of  these  ways  are  wrong, 
and  are  productive  of  abortions  if  the  au¬ 
thor  sticks  close  to  his  system,  and  of  an 
invertebrate  vagueness  if  he  does  not. 
English  art,  particularly  in  the  branch  of 
fiction,  the  only  branch  into  which  we  are 
making  any  inquiry,  affects  one  of  these 
wrong  methods  with  a  fidelity  that  is  posi¬ 
tively  touching.  The  process  of  produc¬ 
tion,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  The 
author  is  struck  by  one  or  more  char¬ 
acters  whom  he  meets  in  real  life,  and  he 
makes  a  mental  note.  “  These,”  he  says. 
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“I  will  ‘put’  into  my  book.”  The 
phrase  is  completely  characteristic  of  the 
results  ;  and,  if  he  has  any  gift  of  writ¬ 
ing,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  produce 
something  which  is  moderately  lifelike, 
lie  then  evolves  or  recollects  a  number  of 
incidents  and  scenes,  selected  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  except  that  in  most  other 
books  he  has  come  across  dinner  parties, 
marriage  services,  and  yachts,  into  which 
he  pushes  his  puppets,  the  book  is  com¬ 
plete,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Art, 
he  has  sinned  past  all  forgiveness,  lie 
has  uttered  a  forgery,  and,  what  is  worse, 
to  experts  a  clumsy  forgery.  Such  work 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  art  of  fiction 
than  photography  has  to  do  with  the  art 
of  painting.  In  aim  it  is  very  like  a 
photograph,  in  result  even  more  like  a 
colored  photograph  to  which  pigments 
have  been  applied  with  the  intention  of 
deluding  the  beholders  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  looking  at  a  picture.  A  photo¬ 
graph  pure  and  simple  could  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  a  drawing,  whereas  there  are 
a  number  of  uncultivated  people  who  may 
— probably  will — be  deceived  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  abortion  ;  just  that  class,  in  fact, 
who  in  another  realm  of  art  might  believe 
that  a  colored  photograph  was  a  picture, 
or  in  any  case  would  consider  that  it  had 
more  or  leas  artistic  merit.  And  the  work 
of  such  an  author  has  all  the  bad  points  of 
photography  and  none  of  its  good  points, 
or  rather  the  good  points  of  a  photograph 
are  the  bad  points  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
A  photograph,  at  any  rate,  is  a  mechani¬ 
cally  exact  reproduction  of  a  certain  effect 
of  light  on  sensitive  plates  ;  whereas,  in 
proportion  as  the  author’s  work  is  me¬ 
chanical,  it  is  bad,  and  it  cannot  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  exact. 

This  revolting  travesty  of  art  has  .all  the 
marks  by  which  the  ignorant  will  be  de¬ 
ceived  :  it  is  in  one  or  more  volumes,  it 
is  nearly  certain  that  it  is  to  be  obtained 
at  ”  libraries,”  it  is  advertised,  probably 
reviewed,  and  perhaps  praised  in  the  pages 
of  magazines  ;  it  is  printed  on  paper,  it  is 
about  men  and  women  ;  but  on  every  page 
is  set  the  mark  of  the  beast.  It  is  bad, 
bad,  bad  ;  it  cannot  conceivably  be  good. 

‘‘  There  is  one  Art,”  to  be  reached  or 
not  reached  by  one  road.  The  method, 
the  means,  the  plan  of  the  rightly  con¬ 
structed  book  are  the  exact  opposite  of  an 
example  of  this  class.  First  comes  the 
idea,  the  essence,  the  plot,  be  that  what  it 
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WHY — the  inevitable  development  (not  the 
portrait),  not  of  individuals,  but  of  types. 
Next  come  the  grouping,  the  scenery, 
the  successive  presentations  of  the  march 
of  types.  Lastly,  the  artist,  as  he  is 
hound  to  do,  looks  about  him  for  models 
from  which  to  draw  his  type,  and  when 
he  has  found  them  he  draws  from  them. 
Every  step  is  vital  and  essential,  the  order 
in  which  the  steps  are  taken  is  even  more 
vital  still.  The  construction  inevitably 
consists  of  three  factors  ;  the  idea,  the 
grouping,  the  models  to  make  the  type, 
whereas  in  the  typical  English  mode  the 
idea  i-  usually  left  out  altogether,  the  two 
other  factors  are  taken  in  the  wrong  order, 
and  for  types  are  substituted  individuals. 

Let  us  translate  this  into  the  language 
of  that  analogous  art,  painting.  What 
should  we  siiy  of  the  artist  who  drew  sev¬ 
eral  faces,  several  figures  that  had  taken 
his  fancy,  cut  them  out,  as  it  were,  from 
the  canvas,  and  made  permutations  and 
combinations  of  them  till  they  fitted  to¬ 
gether  in  a  slovenly,  inexact  manner,  and 
painted  in  the  gaps  ;  who  then  sat  down 
and  looked  at  his  picture  till  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  possibly  be  construed 
into  the  representation  of  some  known 
scene  ;  who  found  in  his  scrap  book  the 
figures,  say,  of  some  courtiers — a  king, 
perhaps  scowling — a  poor  girl,  perhaps 
selling  match-boxes,  and  who  played  with 
them  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  until  they  ac¬ 
cidentally  fell  into  positions  which  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  vacant  mind  the  story  of 
King  Cophetua  ?  Brilliant  thought  !  Exit 
the  match-box  :  enter  a  bland  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  hitherto  scowling  king  : 
let  him  extend  a  welcoming  hand,  and 
make  ready  to  step  down  from  his  throne, 
and  the  great  composition  is  complete. 
The  models  first,  the  grouping  next  ;  last 
and  least,  but  not  always,  the  idea,  the 
nominal  raison  d'etre  ol  this  work  of  art. 

The  only  point  really  in  common  be¬ 
tween  the  two  methods  is  that  the  artist 
in  both  cases  paints  from  Nature.  They 
both,  though  at  different  times  and  in  op¬ 
posite  manners,  use  models.  No  one  can 
evolve  a  man  or  woman  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness.  We  have  all  seen  men 
and  women  so  constantly  that  a  self-evolved 
image  is  either  a  faint  reflex  of  some  man 
or  men,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  purely  evolved, 
or,  if  it  is  really  evolved,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  be  as  like  a  dog  or 
a  cat  as  a  human  being.  Art  must  repre¬ 


sent  Nature.  But  at  this  po.int  writers 
and  painters  part  company.  The  painter 
takes  one  model,  or  it  is  at  any  rate  obvi¬ 
ously  right  for  him  to  take  one  model,  if 
that  model  more  nearly  satisfies  his  con¬ 
ception  than  another  or  others.  But  writ¬ 
ers — I  am  no  longer  speaking  of  the  vice- 
versd  writer  who  begins  his  work  with  his 
model,  and  finishes  it  by  leaving  out  the 
idea — cannot  and  may  not  do  this.  A 
character  in  fiction  is  not  an  individual, 
but  a  type  :  if  it  is  an  individual,  the 
writer  at  once  begins  to  degenerate  into 
the  photographer,  and  his  work  becomes 
meagre.  Art  says  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  for  him  in  this  world,  and  Morality 
denies  him  salvation  in  the  next.  No 
doubt  in  minor  characters  such  a  thing 
may  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  in  first- 
rate  work.  In  the  case  where  a  footman 
appears  to  say  that  dinner  is  ready,  the 
typical  appearance  is  sufficiently  close  to 
the  actual  ;  the  typical  phrase  is  identical 
with  the  actual  ;  and  as  he  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  working  out  of  the 
idea,  an  individual  is  adequate  to  play  his 
part.  But  in  a  “  working”  character  this 
is  impossible.  No  development  of  a  char¬ 
acter  in  fiction  can  be  identical  with  the 
development  of  any  character  in  real  life, 
because  the  novelist  deals  not  with  indi¬ 
viduals  but  with  types,  and  many  indi¬ 
viduals  go  to  make  the  type,  and  the  typi¬ 
cal  development  is  the  development  of  a 
certain  part  of  all  these. 

Though  the  figures  who  work  out  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  idea  play  their  part  in  a  human  drama, 
it  is  impossible  that  they,  as  he  conceives 
them,  should  be  individuals.  The  idea  is 
the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
figures  on  which  the  idea  acts  are  the  em¬ 
bodiment,  as  perfectly  as  the  artist  can 
conceive  it,  of  certain  dispositions,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  illustration  of  this  law,  and  of 
no  other  dispositions:  Thus  supposing, 
to  take  the  most  possible  case,  the  idea  of 
the  book  was  the  change  wrought  in  a 
perfectly  mediocre  person  of  the  middle 
classes,  by  the  influence  of  a  strong  will 
exercised  over  it  in  a  given  way  for  evil, 
the  artist  might  search — more  than  that, 
would  have  searched — the  middle  classes 
through  in  vain,  before  he  found  a  man 
or  woman  mediocre  enough.  In  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  type  there  must  be  a  process  of 
selection — not  the  process  of  selection  as 
exemplified  in  a  caricature,  where  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  victim  is  exaggerated. 
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and  the  rest  made  like  him — but  an  ignor¬ 
ing  of  the  rest  of  him,  and  the  prominent 
feature  gathered  and  copied  from  as  many 
people  as  possible,  who  also  possess  it. 

Now,  if  the  artist  eschews  photogra¬ 
phy,  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  and  realizes  his 
inability — if  the  question  ever  occurs  to 
him — to  evolve  men  and  women  out  of 
his  inner  consciousness,  he  must  either 
describe  types  or  describe  himself.  This 
has  been  often  done,  and  done  successfully, 
because  the  process  of  selection,  necessary 
to  the  description  of  a  type,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  when  a  man  selects  fiom 
himself,  his  work  will  not  necessarily  have 
that  meagreness  which  it  would  have  if  he 
selected  from  another  individual,  because 
he  knows  himself  better,  in  all  probability, 
than  he  knows  any  one  else.  That  in 
works  where  such  a  treatment  is  success¬ 
ful,  selection  has  been  employed,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  in  the  case  of  George 
Eliot,  who  said  on  one  occasion  that 
Casaubon  in  Middlemarch  was  drawn  from 
herself  ;  on  another,  that  Grandcourt  in 
Daniel  Deronda  came  from  the  same 
source.  Though  in  both  cases  the  type 
was  drawn  from  an  individual,  it  would 
be  obviously  impossible  to  accuse  her  of 
photography,  since  the  proper  selection, 
the  one  characteristic  of  type  drawing  as 
opposed  to  photography,  gave  two  so 
widely  different  results.  But  a  self-paint¬ 
ed  portrait,  made  without  selection,  is  in 
all  artistic  essentials  a  photograph,  and  as 
bad,  artistically,  as  the  photograph  of  an¬ 
other  in  iividual.  The  danger  of  such  a 
process  is  clear,  especially  when  the  self- 
painted  portrait  is  anything  of  an  auto¬ 
biography.  A  man  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  chooses  himself  as  the  hero  of  a 
work  of  fiction  who  goes  through  the  same 
experiences  as  he  has  himself  gone 
through,  is  apt  to  regard  those  experi¬ 
ences  from  his  present  standpoint,  with 
the  result  that  the  character  is  marked  by 
a  certain  sameness  throughout,  and  is  not 
influenced  by  circumstances  in  a  way  that 
the  strongest  character  is  bound  to  be. 
There  is  no  need,  for  example,  to  ask 
from  what  source  Dickens  drew  his  David 
Copperfield.  How  different,  how  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  steady,  some¬ 
what  complacent,  uniformity  with  which 
David  Copperfield  goes  through  enough 
incident  to  furnish  a  bookshelf  of  novels, 
is  the  constantly  changing  presentation  of 
Thackeray’s  Becky  Sharp,  who,  being  evil 


to  begin  with,  could  have  become  good  if 
she  had  wished  to,  who  goes  on  being  evil, 
till,  when  bored  with  Vanity  Fair,  and 
even  with  her  patron,  she  wished  to  be¬ 
come  good,  but  was  unable,  and  ended  by 
caring  not  a  jot  whether  she  was  good  or 
bad. 

With  regard  to  minor  characters — char¬ 
acters  who  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  working  of  the  idea,  whose  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  the  point  of  the  book,  but 
who  are  only  the  milieu  of  the  type — the 
case  is  somewhat  different.  An  individual 
made  to  act  as  the  type  is  either  a  carica- 
ture  or  a  too  meagre  representative  of  its 
class  ;  an  individual  as  a  minor  character 
need  not  be  either.  Here,  again,  Dick¬ 
ens,  owing  mainly  to  his  enormous  power 
of  observation,  produces  results  which  re¬ 
mind  one  alternately  of  caricatures  and 
photographs.  The  interest  with  which  he 
regards  his  minor  characters  leads  him  to 
concentrate  the  reader’s  attention  on  the 
one  that  for  the  moment  tills  the  stage  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  treated  like  major  char- 
acters,  more  especially  as  they  share  the 
same  fault  that  his  major  characters  show 
—  namely,  the  absence  of  that  gradual 
change  and  development  to  which  the 
strongest  are  necessarily  subject.  Thacke¬ 
ray,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  absorbing 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  type,  leaves 
the  minor  characters  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  describing  their  affairs  from  a  sense 
of  duty  rather  than  of  interest.  How 
many  of  us,  for  example,  could  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Amelia  Sedley,  except  that 
her  only  characteristic  lay  in  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  other  characteristics  ? 

But  though  a  type  may  not  be  a  por¬ 
trait  of  an  individiral,  yet  in  the  story  it 
must  be  treated  as  one.  To  the  artist  it 
has  become  an  individual,  and  it  has  to 
take  an  individual’s  part  in  the  drama. 
The  character,  the  essence  of  a  certain 
group  of  men  or  women,  has  been  made 
incarnate,  and,  unless  it  shares  the  experi¬ 
ences,  not  of  the  whole  of  its  class,  but  of 
one  member  of  it,  the  result  is  unnatural. 

The  artist  may  not  heap  misfortune  on 
to  its  head,  or  load  it  with  glory  to  a 
greater  degree  than  that  which  is  common 
to  a  man.  As  a  matter  of  experience  an 
immoral  man  does  not  spend  his  time  in 
putting  one  foot  through  the  whole  deca¬ 
logue  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  the 
other,  though  the  typically  immoral  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  approaches  the  type,  would 
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be  always  doing  so  ;  but  if  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  fiction  as  so  doing,  he  would  be 
a  monstrosity.  When  the  type  is  incar¬ 
nate,  it  is  subject  to  the  sins  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  not  of  all  the  individuals  who  are 
specimens  of  that  type,  but  to  those  of 
one.  The  single  temptation,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  that  tests  any  one  person  in  the  type 
which  is  under  dissection,  is  taken  to  be 
typical,  and  by  it  the  type  is  tested. 

It  is  here  that  the  artist  most  common¬ 
ly  blunders,  and  the  penalty  for  his  blun¬ 
der  is  rigorously  exacted  by  Morality.  In 
reality,  he  is  not  describing  an  individual, 
but  a  type  ;  but  he  may,  innocently  enough 
but  foolishly,  overlook  the  fact  that  if,  in 
order  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  in¬ 
venting,  or  from  omitting  to  draw  his 
scenes  from  an  experience  sufficiently  re¬ 
mote,  he  recalls  in  the  milieu  of  his  type 
the  milieu  of  one  of  the  models  fiom 
whom  he  has  drawn,  he  lays  himself  open 
to  a  direct  and,  on  the  whole,  a  justifiable 
attack. 

In  all  probability  he  acted  innocently 
enough  ;  but  innocence,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  children  of  this  world,  is  only  a  con¬ 
temptuous  synonym  for  folly.  And  it  is 
for  folly  that  we  pay  more  dearly  than  for 
anything  else  ;  it  is  the  one  failure  for 
which  no  allowance  is  made,  and  justly. 
For  folly  is  nothing  more  than  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  way  of  dealing  with  our  fellows — 
clearly  we  should  suffer  for  it  on  the  spot, 
and,  as  our  mission  is  to  deal  successfully 
in  some  line  or  other  with  our  fellow  men, 
it  is  right  that  the  punishment  should  be 
severe.  On  the  whole,  the  artist  is  lucky 
if  he  is  called  a  knave  when  he  should 
have  been  called  a  fool. 

The  third  factor,  the  most  important  of 
all,  to  which  type  and  grouping  are  both 
subservient,  which  is  the  true  cause  of  all 
that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  the  idea,  the 
development.  The  type  is  only  the  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  the  idea  translated  into 
life,  the  scenery  only  the  concrete  setting. 
The  idea  is  as  fully  the  reason  of  the 
book’s  existence  as  a  sunset  is  the  reason 
of  the  picture  of  a  sunset.  The  artist  did 
not  paint  some  scattered  clouds,  some  for¬ 
est  trees,  a  river,  a  church  spire,  and  ar- 
rive  at  the  idea  of  painting  a  sunset  from 
the  contemplation  of  these — he  saw  a  sun¬ 
set,  he  knew  it  was  beautiful,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  represent  it.  So,  too,  the  au¬ 
thor  sees  that  the  development  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  character,  its  inevitable  rise 
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from  bad  to  good,  or  its  inevitable  fall 
from  bad  to  worse,  is  interesting  to  him. 
He  pictures  to  himself  the  various  phases 
through  wlfich  it  passes,  and  translates 
them  into  the  intelligible  language  of 
scenes  and  situations,  the  series  of  crises 
through  which  the  character  has  to  go  in 
order  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  or  the 
reverse.  Lastly,  he  clothes  his  character 
in  desh  and  blood,  the  tiesli  and  blood 
common  to  its  type.  Every  word  in  the 
book  is  in  the  service  of  the  idea  ;  the 
idea  passes  through  them  all,  like  the 
string  which  holds  a  necklace  together. 
It  is  right  that  it  should  not  be  visible 
outwardly,  but  a  moment’s  thought  in¬ 
stinctively  exercised  will  show  any  one 
that  it  is  there  :  he  knows  that  the  beads 
would  fall  and  roll  away  if  it  were  with¬ 
drawn  ;  unconsciously  he  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  its  existence  and  use. 

It  is  here  that  a  question  of  taste  comes 
in.  The  artist  knows  that  his  necklace  is 
a  necklace,  because  he  has  put  the  beads 
one  by  one  on  to  the  string  which  holds 
them  together.  But  supposing  Morality 
— as  she  has  been  known  to  do — peers  at 
the  necklace  shortsightedly,  refuses  to  take 
it  in  her  hand,  and  says  “  These  are 
beads,”  and  when  the  artist  replies, 
“  True,  they  are  beads,  but  they  are  a 
necklace,”  she  refuses  to  hear  him.  “  They 
are  beads,  beads  ;  they  shall  be  treated  as 
such.”  Who  is  to  blame  ?  The  artist 
says,  “Not  I.”  Morality  says,  “But 
they  are  beads  ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  recognize  them.” 

This  is  not  quite  such  a  deadlock  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  Morality  to  be  critical,  and  the 
critical  faculty,  pace  Moliere,  is  more  a 
matter  of  experience  than  of  instinct. 
Morality  has  been  shown  so  many  boxes 
of  beads,  and  has  been  told  they  are  neck¬ 
laces,  so  many  colored  photographs,  and 
has  been  told  they  are  oil-paintings,  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  her  critical  faculty 
were  very  acute.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
matter  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  of  good 
policy,  for  the  artist  to  make  it  clear  that 
his  types  are  types,  though  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  so  hard  to  him  to  conceive  of 
their  being  mistaken  for  individuals  ren¬ 
ders  his  task  a  difficult  one. 

His  danger  and  his  safety,  luckily  for 
him,  lie  in  the  grouping,  not  in  the  choice 
of  type  :  and  here  he  has  obviously  a  wide 
range.  If  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
39 
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give  to  his  type  a  different  milieu  from 
tiiat  of  any  of  the  models  from  whom  be 
diew  it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  be 
open  to  no  attack  from  even  the  most  cen¬ 
sorious.  The  very  fact  that  Morality  is 
not  possessed  of  a  keen  critical  sense  is  in 
favor  of  the  artist,  if  he  will  only  take 
pains  not  to  put  any  very  glaring  sign¬ 
posts  in  her  way.  For  the  sake  of  de¬ 
cency  and  good  taste  it  is  necessary  that  a 
certain  rough  justice  should  be  done,  and 
the  court  which  administers  this  justice 
only  lays  hold  of  the  most  obvious  pieces 
of  evidence — obvious,  that  is,  to  the  un¬ 
critical  sense.  And  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
artist  should  recognize  this.  It  entails  no 
sacrifice,  only  the  exercise  of  a  little  cau¬ 
tion,  a  little  consideration  :  he  does  not 
have  to  give  up  any  of  the  essentials  of 
his  art  :  he  may  take  his  type,  he  may 
draw  from  individuals,  but  he  ought  to  do 
what  common  sense  advises  him  to  do. 
In  so  far  as  he  is  an  artist,  he  only  uses 
his  art  for  its  own  ends  :  given  that,  his 
choice  often  lies  outside  the  domain  of 
art,  he  may,  with  no  sacrifice  of  his  aim, 
either  given  offence,  or  avoid  doing  so, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  run  amuck  of  anything 
in  this  world,  only  for  the  sake  of  running 
amuck  of  it.  If  his  idea  cf  his  art  clashes 
with  anything  else,  he  has  to  consider, 
and  he  must  saciidce  one  ;  but  when  the 
refusal  to  sacrifice  one  entails  no  sacrifice 
on  the  other,  his  course  is  clear. 

That  ait  will  be  judged  by  other  stand¬ 
ards  than  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given  to 
the  woild  is  inevitable  ;  but  those  artists 
who  are  in  most  active  revolt  against  such 
judgment  are,  for  the  most  part,  exactly 
those  who  most  often  retard  the  growth  of 
the  critical  faculty  among  those  who  judge 
them,  and  help  it  to  grow  up  by  feeding 
it  on  gin.  Another  section  equally  mis¬ 
guided,  though  admirably  well  meaning, 
tries  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  gin  by 
large  and  frequent  doses  of  skim-milk. 
No  wonder  they  are  both  alike  puzzled  at 
the  result. 

The  advocates  of  the  skim-milk  diet 
complain  that  all  sense  of  decency  and 
morality  is  dead,  whereas  the  gin  section 
preach  that  we  are  still  bound  by  obsolete 
and  pedantic  restrictions,  which  cramp 
and  fetter  the  wings  of  art.  There  is  ex¬ 
aggeration  on  both  sides. 

The  providers  of  skim-milk  do  not  see 
that  the  romantico-bistorical  novel  has  had 
its  day,  that  it  is  over.  We  divide  man¬ 


kind  no  longer  into  two  broad  classes — 
the  completely  heroic  and  the  utterly  vil. 
lainous.  The  reward  of  virtue  is  not  al¬ 
ways  ineffable  joy  and  golden-haired  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  is  vice  always  associated  with 
dungeons  and  sudden  death.  There  was 
a  time  when  all  that  was  best  in  literature 
was  either  epic  or  romantic  :  every  litera¬ 
ture  which  has  grown  to  beauty  or  matu¬ 
rity  has  experienced  it,  but  it  is  not  final. 
Homer  is  succeeded  by  H^schylus,  Sopho¬ 
cles  by  Euripides.  It  is  easier,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  earlier  experience  of  art,  to  draw 
heroes  rather  than  middle-class  bankers, 
because  the  hero  is  the  less  complicated 
of  the  two.  He  is  wholly  magnificent, 
and  in  the  literature  of  to-day  he  is  natu¬ 
rally  wholly  obsolete.  Such  a  picture  has 
fewer  lines  in  it,  less  perspective,  less 
gradation  of  tones.  All  that  is  insisted 
on  is  the  grand  scale,  and  the  grand  scale 
is  easily  realized  by  making  a  man  lean  in 
a  neglige  attitude  on  a  house-roof.  But 
we  do  not  for  the  most  part  lean  on  house- 
roofs  :  we  go  in  and  out  of  the  front 
doors.  And  if  the  “  idea”  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  heroes  and  villains,  but 
with  ordinary  folk,  our  models  must  be 
taken  from  them.  Of  course,  in  every 
generation  there  are  many  of  an  epic  or 
romantic  nature,  but  such  representations 
are  no  longer  national.  The  majority  of 
us  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  pictures 
which,  however  splendid  and  noble,  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bear  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  people  among  whom  we  live. 
Not  that  the  epic  poets  will  not  continue  to 
live,  but  they  live  chiefly,  not  because  they 
are  epic,  but  because  the)’  are  after  all 
human.  The  story  of  the  parting  of  Hec¬ 
tor  and  Andromache  can  never  perish  : 
the  most  modern  of  our  race  can  feel  the 
force  of  that,  for  it  touches  the  human 
heart.  Hector  and  Andromache  are  man 
and  wife  ;  the  child  cries  out  in  terror  at 
Hector’s  nodding  plume  ;  the  father 
smiles,  and  lays  his  helmet  by. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  gin-diet  are 
also  wrong,  as  we  have  tried  to  point  out 
both  on  this  minor  point  and  also  on  the 
whole  idea  of  realism,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  them.  We  want  pictures  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  volumes  of  humanity  ;  but 
we  want  the  ingredients  which  make  that 
age  in  due  proportion.  It  is  not  yet  uni¬ 
versal  for  men  to  marry  women  whom  they 
dislike,  and  to  be  filled  with  love  for  those 
they  may  not  marry.  Though  we  are  not 
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any  longer  epic  or  romantic,  we  are  not 
yet  all  morbid  and  disillusioned.  It  is 
true  that  many  men  are  curs  ;  but  let  us 
have  the  curs  in  due  proportion.  Many 
women  are  heartless  ;  but  let  us  have  the 
due  proportion  of  faithful,  loving  woman¬ 
kind.  Gin  is  not  yet  a  universal  beverage. 

The  characters  in  works  of  fiction  must 
be  human,  and  that  they  should  be  human 
they  must  have  been  drawn  from  living 
men  and  living  women,  and  from  the  men 
and  women  of  our  own  time,  if  we  wish 
to  appeal  to  our  own  time,  and  those  who 
feed  us  on  gin  only  appeal  to  what  they 
imagine  posterity  will  be.  But,  reverting 
to  the  main  topic,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  one  of  the  models  used  in  a  certain 
type  of  man  should  have  been  a  woman  ; 
or,  again,  the  artist  may  find  in  a  man  to 
a  degree  which  justifies  him  in  taking  that 
man  as  a  model,  certain  characteristics 
which  go  to  make  up  the  type  of  woman 
he  desires  to  represent.  Such  a  thing  is 
probably  not  rare.  He  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  nothing  of  his  art,  and  he  would 
have  run  no  sort  of  risk  of  offending  any 
sensibilities.  The  treatment  of  types  in 
such  a  case,  drawn  from  models,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  sides,  and  a  successful  result 
is  applauded  as  a  work  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  artist  has  the 
right  to  claim  a  corresponding  concession. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  what  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  type  is  an  individual,  and  the 
artist  is  dubbed  a  photographer,  and  then 
pilloried  as  an  artist.  “  Such-and-such  a 
figure,”  it  is  said,  “  is  clearly  a  portrait, 
and  in  that  portrait  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  has  been  ignored.”  But  it  is 
this  very  selection  which  ought  to  show 
that  what  is  thought  to  be  a  portrait  is 
not  one  ;  it  is  invested  with  the  character¬ 
istic  of  a  type  as  opposed  to  a  photo¬ 
graph. 


Such  a  conclusion  is  no  doubt  annoying 
to  the  artist  ;  but  with  his  annoyance  is 
mingled  a  sweet  secret  joy.  Ilis  type  has 
been  called  a  portrait — a  one-sided  por¬ 
trait,  a  caricature.  He  could  hardly  be 
presented  with  a  more  gratifying  testimo¬ 
nial.  He  has  chosen  to  represent  a  cer¬ 
tain  type,  and  he  has  used  models.  What 
could  be  more  flattering  ?  He  has  taken 
models,  not  a  model,  because  one  human 
being  cannot  represent  a  type  ;  we  are  all 
compounded  of  many  types,  and  represent 
each  imperfectly.  But  it  appears,  after 
all,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  selecting  his 
material  rightly  ;  he  has  taken  the  parts 
of  his  models  which  bear  on  the  type, 
clothed  them  in  the  guise  of  an  individual, 
for  he  has  to  treat  his  type  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  it  seems  that  after  all  it  is  like 
an  individual,  that  it  ia  mistaken  for  one. 
His  type  has  become  incarnate  not  only 
to  himself,  but  to  others.  Truly  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining  ! 

Life  is  no  simple  matter  :  the  issues  of 
art  and  taste  and  morality  seem  inextricably 
intertwined.  We  are  not  like  the  little 
children  in  allegories,  with  whom  all  goes 
well  as  long  as  they  keep  to  the  road,  but 
on  whom  spiritual  lions  and  tigers  spring 
with  mechanical  accuracy  and  fatal  results 
if  they  venture  on  to  the  grass.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  grass  has  overgrown  its  strict 
allegorical  borders  ;  there  are  patches  of 
it  in  the  road,  and  there  are  patches  of 
bare  soil  on  the  grass.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  judgment  rather  than  certain 
moral  choice,  whether  we  may  step  across 
to  those  little  arks  which  lie  in  the  sea  of 
lions  and  tigers,  or  on  to  those  patches  of 
grass  which  appear  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  road.  But  it  is  worth  while  exercis¬ 
ing  a  little  judgment  now  and  then,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  does  not  entail  any  sacrifice  of 
principle.  — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a 
man  who  has  achieved  a  great  literary 
reputation  without  in  the  least  intending 
it.  A  fighter  and  a  statesman  from  his 
youth  upward,  at  no  time  given  to  books 
or  caring  for  literature  other  than  as  a 


national  possession,  he  is  yet  recognized 
by  the  nation  of  modern  Europe  which 
shows  the  least  tolerance  for  amateurs  as 
one  of  the  greater  lights  of  her  literary 
firmament.  In  fine  he  ranks  as  a  letter- 
writer  second  only  to  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
But  between  the  methods  of  these  two 
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masters  of  the  art  what  a  contrast  ! 
While  the  cultivated  woman  of  leisure 
made  it  part  of  her  da3'’8  work  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  at  her  writing-table,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  charming  and  enlightened  gos¬ 
sip,  Henry’s  letters  are  momentary  epi¬ 
sodes  snatched  from  the  hurry  and  turmoil 
of  constant  warfare,  or  in  later  life  from 
the  business  of  governing  a  great  empire. 
Hence  many  of  them  are  mere  notes,  deal¬ 
ing  almost  exclusively  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  giving  sometimes  an  order,  some¬ 
times  encouragement  or  sympathy,  but 
seldom  news.  His  fullest  letters  are  those 
to  the  Comtesse  de  Gramont,  la  belle  Cor- 
isande  ;  but  even  to  her  you  feel  that  he 
is  writing,  so  to  speak,  with  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup.  How  is  it  then  that  so  rapid 
and  careless  a  writer  has  gained  so  great  a 
reputation  ?  What  is  the  seciet  of  his 
success  ? 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  by  nature  the 
gift  of  style,  it  was  a  style  such  as  Mon¬ 
taigne  loved  :  “  A  simple  and  natuial 
speech,  such  upon  the  paper  as  it  is  in  the 
mouth  ;  a  speech  full  of  sap  and  sinew, 
curt  and  compressed  ;  not  labored  and 
polished  so  much  as  vehement  and 
brusque  ;  not  pedant-like,  not  monk-like, 
not  lawyer-like,  but  rather  soldier-like,  as 
Suetonius  calls  that  of  Julius  Csesar.”  In 
an  age  in  which  the  besetting  sin  of  prose 
writers,  of  Montaigne  himself  no  less  than 
of  the  least  literary  of  the  numerous  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  given  their  memoirs  to 
posterity,  was  long-windedness  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  Henry  was  remarkable  in  using 
short  simple  sentences.  When  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Margaret  of  Angouleme,  who,  as 
we  know  from  the  Heptameron,  was  a 
graceful  and,  for  her  lime,  an  admirable 
writer,  wrote  to  Bishop  Bri^onnet,  or  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  she  apparently 
thought  it  a  mark  of  respect  to  her  cor¬ 
respondents  to  lose  herself  in  a  maze  of 
intricate  and  involved  phraseology,  and  to 
avoid  before  all  things  saying  a  plain  thing 
in  a  plain  way.  Epistolary  style  had  im¬ 
proved  a  good  deal  in  France  since  Mar¬ 
garet’s  day,  and  Henry’s  contemporaries, 
Etienne  Fasquier  and  Du  Plessis  Mornay, 
rank  high  among  the  prose  writers  of  their 
time.  Fasquier  especially  wrote  simply 
and  delightfully,  but  he  was,  so  to  speak, 
a  professional  letter- writer,  writing,  like 
Pliny,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  publica¬ 
tion.  Nor  indeed,  though  he  is  a  more 
correct  writer  than  the  King,  can  he  com¬ 


pare  with  him  in  the  higher  and  rarer 
qualities  of  style. 

Henry’s  rapid,  direct  way  of  writing 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  character,  but  partly  it 
was  created  by  force  of  circumstances.  A 
man  who  has  to  dash  off  his  letters  be¬ 
tween  saddle  and  supper  has  no  time  to 
weave  long  periods  or  to  enter  on  his  sub¬ 
ject  by  winding  approaches  ;  he  must  say 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible 
terms,  plainly  and  to  the  point.  Theie 
is  not  much  in  common  between  Henry 
and  Calvin,  either  as  men  or  writers,  but 
their  style  has  two  significant  points  of 
resemblance.  In  the  first  place,  Calvin’s 
style,  like  Henry’s,  was  in  great  measure 
determined  by  circumstances  ;  his  object 
was  to  convince,  and  therefore  above  all 
things  he  had  to  be  clear  and  logical. 
Secondly,  of  both  the  saying  is  eminently 
true,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  In  Cal¬ 
vin’s  you  see  the  hard,  unimaginative, 
logical,  strong  and  wholly  sincere  man. 
Henry’s  is  equally  a  mirror  of  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  it  not  only  reflects  his  rapidity  of 
movement  and  thought,  but  it  shows  his 
power  of  grasping  the  central  point  of 
a  situation.  He  has  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  knack  of  hitting  upon  the  best  word, 
the  word  which  most  accurately  and  vivid¬ 
ly  expresses  the  thought  ;  and  this  ait, 
which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  style,  and 
which  Flaubert  acquired  by  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  labor,  he  had  by  the  royal  gift  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  was  part  of  his  astonishing  clear¬ 
ness  of  perception,  his  power  of  seeing 
facts  as  they  are,  his  innate  realism,  as  it 
would  be  called  in  these  days.  Besides 
this,  his  imagination,  if  of  no  great  depth, 
was  easily  moved  ;  he  had  something  of 
the  poet’s  eye  and  of  the  poet’s  feeling. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  picturesque 
words  and  expressions  which  give  a  racy 
but  untranslatable  flavor  to  his  more  inti¬ 
mate  letters.  The  same  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  too,  united  with  the  suppleness  of 
mind  and  character  which  was  partly  natu¬ 
ral  to  him,  but  which  had  been  greatly 
developed  by  the  perplexing  difficulties  of 
his  career,  made  him  at  once  a  consum¬ 
mate  judge  of  other  men’s  character.-,  and 
a  master  in  one  of  the  rarest  arts  of  letter- 
writing,  that  of  varying  his  tone  with  his 
correspondent.  Thus  to  his  companions- 
in-arms  ho  is  brusque  and  soldier-like,  at 
once  their  comrade  and  their  commander  ; 
to  his  mistresses  he  is  the  ardent  and  de- 
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voted  lover,  with  a  halo  of  romance  round 
hU  head  ;  to  Henry  the  .Third  he  is  the 
loyal  and  respectful  subject  even  when  he 
is  iighting  against  him.  And  to  all  alike 
he  writes  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  that 
must  have  roused  a  corresponding  glow  in 
their  hearts,  even  if  they  felt  sometimes 
that  behind  the  Gascon’s  frank  and  affec¬ 
tionate  bonhomie  there  lay  a  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  his  own  needs  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  could  best  be  satisfied.  Finally, 
he  had  the  indispensable  quality  of  a  suc- 
ctssful  letter-writer,  that  of  writing  to  his 
friends  as  if  he  were  talking  to  them. 

His  letters  have  been  publislud  in  nine 
thick  quarto  volumes  in  the  series  of  the 
Documents  Inedits,  but  this  publication, 
which  is  by  no  means  complete,  naturally 
includes  a  large  number  of  oflicial  letters 
of  which  the  actual  composition  was  the 
work  of  his  secretaries.  To  enable  read¬ 
ers  to  judge  of  his  true  epistolary  style, 
M.  Dussieux  published  in  1876  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  ample  selection  from  the  first  eight 
volumes,  consisting  mainly  of  private  let¬ 
ters  {^Lettres  Intimes  de  Henri  IV,). 
More  recently  his  letters  to  his  mistresses 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Lescuie  {Lettres  d' Amour  de  Henri  IV,), 
but  as  they  give  but  one,  and  that,  in  some 
respects,  the  least  pleasant  side  of  his 
character,  M.  Dussieux’s  publication  is  far 
the  more  serviceable  one.  It  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  Henry  wiote  a  bold  and  fairly 
legible  hand,  with  a  good  deal  of  character 
about  it.  Ho  is  fond  of  making  huge 
loops  to  his  letters,  and  as  he  uses  the  letter 
y  in  place  of  i  even  more  freely  than 
was  usual  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  indulging  in  this 
propensity.  His  spelling  is  extremely 
variable,  as  was  the  practice  in  that  day, 
and  shows  the  same  large  tolerance  which 
characterized  him  in  more  important  mat¬ 
ters. 

As  I  have  said,  his  fullest  letters  are 
those  to  the  Coratesse  de  Gramont ;  they 
arc  also  among  his  best.  Of  his  various 
mistresses  she  was  by  far  the  worthiest, 
and  the  most  his  equal  in  mind  and  force 
of  character  ;  she  assisted  his  plans,  not 
only  with  counsel  and  sympathy,  but  by 
raising  troops  at  her  own  expense.  Natu¬ 
rally,  therefore,  he  makes  her  the  confi¬ 
dant  of  his  intentions,  and  gives  her  hur¬ 
ried  but  graphic  accounts  of  his  exploits. 
The  correspondence,  as  we  have  it,  begins 
in  December,  1585,  when  his  fortunes,  and 


that  of  the  Huguenot  cause  generally, 
were  apparently  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It  is 
true  that  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
9on  in  June,  1584,  an  event,  as  Ranke 
caustically  observes,  of  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  his  life  had  ever  been,  had 
brought  Henry  of  Navarre  into  a  position 
which  when  he  lay  in  his  great  tortoise¬ 
shell  at  Pau  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  prospeet  of  ever  filling,  that  of 
next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  France  ; 
but  this  very  event  had  caused  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  League  in  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  shape,  followed  by  afresh  attack  upon 
the  Huguenots.  In  July,  1585,  the  King, 
under  the  influence  of  Henry  of  Guise, 
had  issued  an  edict  against  them,  the  so- 
called  Edict  of  Nemours,  unprecedented 
in  its  severity  ;  and  in  September  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  acting  under  the  same 
influence,  excommunicated  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre.  This  last  weapon  however  fell 
quite  harmless,  and  the  Pope  was  soon 
afterward  moved  to  genuine  admiration  by 
seeing  all  over  Rome  placards  signed  by 
Navarre,  which  stated  that  “  touching  the 
crime  of  heresy,  of  which  he  is  falsely  ac¬ 
cused,  M.  Sixte,  who  calls  himself  Pope 
(with  all  respect  to  His  Holiness),  has 
falsely  and  maliciously  lied,  and  he  him¬ 
self  is  a  heretic.”  In  October  the  King 
put  forth  a  new  edict  of  even  greater  se¬ 
verity,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was 
that  a  large  number  of  Huguenots  fled 
from  France,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
eighth  Civil  War  began.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1585,  during  the  desultory 
operations  which  characterized  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  war,  that  Henry  wrote  to 
Corisande  the  letter  containing  the  cele¬ 
brated  description  of  the  island  of  Marans 
near  La  Rochelle  : 

I  arrived  last  night  from  Marans,  where  1 
had  gone  to  provide  for  its  safety.  Oh  !  how 
1  wished  you  were  there  ;  it’s  the  place  the 
most  after  your  heart  1  have  ever  seen.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  I  am  acquiring 
it  by  exchange.  It  is  an  island  enclosed  by 
wooded  marshes,  where,  at  every  hundred 
paces,  there  are  canals  for  the  transport  of 
the  wood  by  boat.  The  water  is  clear,  almost 
stagnant ;  the  canals  of  every  breadth,  the 
boats  of  all  sizes.  Among  these  deserts  are  a 
thousand  gardens,  which  can  only  be  reached 
by  boat.  The  island  is  two  leagues  round, 
enclosed  in  the  way  I  have  told,  you  ;  a  river 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  which  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  as  habitable  as 
Pau.  There  are  few  houses  which  have  not  a 
door  leading  to  their  own  boat.  The  river 
divides  into  two  arms,  big  enough  not  only 
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for  large  boats,  bat  for  vessels  of  fifty  teas. 
It' s  only  two  leagues  to  the  sea.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  a  canal,  not  a  river.  Up 
stream  the  large  boats  go  as  far  as  Niort,  dis¬ 
tant  twelve  leagues.  There  are  countless 
mills  and  solitary  farms  ;  all  sorts  of  singing- 
birds  and  sea-birds  ;  I  send  you  some  feathers. 
The  fish  are  a  marvel  for  quantity,  size,  and 
price  ;  a  large  carp  three  sous,  a  pike  five. 
It’s  a  place  of  great  traffic,  all  by  boats.  The 
land  is  full  of  wheat,  very  fine.  It’s  a  coun¬ 
try  to  dwell  in  with  pleasure  in  peace  and 
with  safety  in  war ;  to  er  joy  one’s  self  with 
the  object  of  one’s  affections,  and  to  regret 
her  absence.  Oh  !  how  good  it  is  to  sing  there. 

Less  than  two  years  after  this  Corisande 
began  to  show  signs  of  resentment  at  her 
lover’s  inconstancy.  She  wrote  to  him 
that  she  could  have  no  confidence  in  any¬ 
thing  so  changeable.  And  in  spite  of  his 
repeated  protestations  of  fidelity  the  rift 
went  on  continually  widening.  A  letter, 
dated  May,  1589,  has  been  enriched  by 
her  with  a  running  commentary  of  no  very 
friendly  nature.  “  I  swear,”  writes  Henry, 
“  that  1  love  and  honor  no  one  in  the 
world  like  you.”  “There  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  it,”  is  the  comment.  “  I  will 
show  my  fidelity  to  you  until  the  grave.” 
Corisande,  after  altering  the  word  “  fidel¬ 
ity”  to  “  infidelity,”  added,  “  I  believe 
it.”  In  July  he  swears  that  he  loves  her 
more  than  ever.  The  same  protestations 
are  continued  throughout  the  winter.  In 
the  following  May  he  writes,  “  I  love  you 
more  than  you  do  me.”  A  fortnight  later 
he  is  sending  an  impatient  summons  to 
surrender  to  the  Comtesse  de  la  lioche- 
Guyon,  whom  he  is  also  prepared  to 
“  adore  until  the  grave.”  In  July,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  still  able  to  assure  Corisande 
that  he  loves  her  better  than  anything  in 
the  world  :  “A  thing  of  which  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  will  never  have  any  doubts  ;  and 
upon  this  truth,  my  soul,  I  kiss  a  million 
times  those  beautiful  eyes  which  I  shall 
hold  all  my  life  dearer  than  anything  in 
the  world.”  Meanwhile  Madame  de  la 
Roche-Giiyon,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
judging  from  the  free  and  easy  tone  of  his 
letter  to  her,  had  declined  his  offers  of 
undying  affection,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
August  he  writes  to  her  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  tone  : 

My  mistress,*  I  write  to  you  these  lines  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands 


*  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that,  at  this 
time,  the  word  “  mistress”  did  not,  either  in 
French  or  English,  bear  its  modem  significa¬ 
tion. 


of  God,  who  hath  already  ordained  what  shall 
come  of  it,  for  the  glory  and  safety  of  my 
people.  If  1  lose  it,  you  will  never  see  me 
again,  for  I  am  not  a  man  to  fiy  or  retreat. 
But  I  can  promise  yon  that  if  I  fall,  my  last 
thought  but  one  shall  be  of  you,  my  last  of 
God,  to  whom  I  commend  you  and  myself. 

The  battle  which  Henry  anticipated  did 
not  take  place,  for  his  opponent,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  declined  to  fight,  and  Madame 
de  la  Roche-Guyon  remained  a  virtuous 
woman.  In  the  following  November  the 
King  saw  and  fell  headlong  in  love  with 
the  fair,  foolish  face  of  Gabrielle  d’Estrees, 
a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
writing  once  more  to  Corisande  in  terms 
of  warm  affection.  It  is  Gabrielle  d’Es¬ 
trees  whose  name  is  most  closely  associated 
in  popular  imagination  with  that  of  the 
Vert  Galant.  A  woman  of  no  education, 
little  mind,  and  less  than  easy  virtue,  she 
must  have  been  gifted  ia  an  unusual  man¬ 
ner  with  tact  and  temper,  for  she  not  only 
retained  her  lover’s  affections  until  her 
death,  but,  what  was  a  more  difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  held  her  highly  equivocal  and  difficult 
position,  namely,  that  of  a  queen  in  all 
but  name,  almost  without  making  an 
enemy.  There  is  little  in  the  King’s  let¬ 
ters  to  her  except  protestations  of  affec¬ 
tion,  but  one  of  them  is  so  happy  that  it 
may  be  quoted  in  entirety  : 

I  write  to  you,  my  dear  love,  at  the  foot  of 
your  picture,  which  I  adore  only  because  it  is 
meant  for  you,  not  because  it  is  like  you.  I 
am  a  competent  judge,  as  I  have  a  painting 
of  you  in  all  perfection  in  my  soul,  in  my 
heart,  in  my  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  portraits 
of  Gabrielle  at  Chenonceaux,  which  aie 
numerous,  do  not  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  The  face  is  far 
too  insipid. 

Another  letter  is  notable  as  containing 
an  often-quoted  passage  :  “  It  is  on  Sun¬ 
day,”  he  says,  referring  to  his  intention 
to  hear  mass  at  Saint  Denis,  and  so  pub¬ 
licly  proclaim  his  change  of  religion, 
“  that  I  take  the  perilous  leap.”  The 
phrase,  like  Lord  Derby’s  “  leap  in  the 
dark,”  has  been  quoted  as  a  sign  of  the 
King’s  levity  in  this  important  matter. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  justify  his  action, 
but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that 
it  was  not  taken  without  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
issues,  religious  as  well  as  political,  which 
it  involved.  Moreover  those  who  think 
the  words  le  saut  perilleux  are  unbefitting 
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the  gravity  of  the  occasion  should  read  the 
two  letters  which  the  King  wrote  on  that 
memorable  Sunday  after  the  leap  was  ac¬ 
complished,  one  to  “  certain  gentlemen  of 
the  Religion,”  and  the  other  to  the  towns 
of  the  League,  in  which,  in  weighty  and 
dignified  language,  he  gives  his  reasons 
for  the  step  he  had  taken. 

Another  letter  contains  the  well-known 
verses  beginning,  “  Charmante  Gabrielle.” 
They  have  been  attributed  to  the  court- 
poet  Jean  Bertaut,  but  this  is  pure  con¬ 
jecture,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
Henry’s  express  statement  about  them, — 
“ /e  les  ai  dictes  mats  non  arrangees," 
which  certainly  means,  “  I  composed  them 
but  did  not  arrange  them  for  music.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  music,  which  became 
very  popular,  was  composed  as  a  >lowell 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
probably  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each 
verse,  “  Cruelle  departie,'^  etc.,  formed 
pait  of  the  original  words  for  which  the 
music  was  written  ;  no  doubt  also  some 
of  the  stanzas  have  been  added  in  later 
times. 

In  spite  of  the  vehement  and  well- 
grounded  opposition  of  Sully  and  other 
faithful  counsellors,  the  King  was  bent 
upon  obtaining  a  divorce  frm  Margaret  of 
Valois  and  marrying  Gabrielle,  but  his  in¬ 
tentions  were  cut  short  by  her  death,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  April, 
1599.  Henry,  like  other  widowers  (if 
one  may  apply  the  term  to  him)  of  his 
amorous  temperament,  was  inconsolable, 
and  like  them  as  speedily  consoled.  “  The 
root  of  my  love  is  dead,  it  will  put  forth 
no  new  shoots,”  he  writes  to  his  sister 
Catherine.  But  before  the  summer  was 
over  that  hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  which 
he  had  given  over  for  dead,  had  again 
shot  up,  and  a  sirccessor  to  Gabrielle  had 
been  found  in  Ilenriette  d’Entragues, 
whom  ho  created  Marquise  de  Verneuil. 
But  in  his  ignoble  relations  with  this  lady, 
a  superior  sort  of  Madame  Marneffe,  we 
need  not  follow  him.  Truth  to  say,  the 
good  King  in  his  later  love  affairs  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  another  character  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  the  most  illustrious  of  Madame  Mar- 
neffe’s  victims,  Baron  llulot  d’Ervy. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  his  letters  to 
his  comrades-in-arms.  He  writes  to  them 
in  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity  and  warm¬ 
hearted  friendship  ;  for  many  he  has  queer 
nicknames  ;  M.  de  Batz  is  my  Reaper,  M. 
de  Harambure,  who  had  been  his  com¬ 


panion  from  childhood,  and  who  had  lost 
an  eye  in  battle,  is  Borgne  (the  one-ey<d 
man),  M.  de  Lestelle  is  Frog.  But  in 
spite  of  this  familiar  tone,  he  knew  how 
to  make  himself  obeyed,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  last-named,  who  was  a  gentleman  of 
his  chamber,  he  rates  him  severely  for 
having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  in  command.  It  was  indeed  no  easy 
task  for  Henry,  while  he  was  still  only 
King  of  Navarre,  to  keep  his  followers  in 
a  state  of  discipline  ;  many  of  them  owed 
him  no  allegiance  except  that  which  was 
due  to  the  leader  under  whom  they  had 
elected  to  serve  ;  many  were  fighting  more 
for  their  own  hand  than  for  the  Huguenot 
cause  ;  and  nearly  all  were  jealous  of  one 
another.  It  was  Henry’s  part  at  once  to 
coax,  to  command,  and  to  encourage. 
”  Your  kind  master,  and  your  best 
friend,”  is  his  favorite  style  for  ending 
his  letters,  and  it  aptly  expresses  the 
mixed  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his 
supporters.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  not  a  few  of  them  were  Catholics,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  his  Protestant  followers 
not  a  little  ill-feeling  was  constantly  sim¬ 
mering.  For  in  those  days  there  weie  not 
more  than  a  handful  of  genuinely  tolerant 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  two  of  these 
were  Montaigne  and  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Among  the  King’s  Catholic  followers 
was  M.  de  Batz,  who  was  often  attacked 
by  the  Protestants.  ‘‘  It  is  tiue,”  writes 
Henry  to  him,  “  that  a  great  scoundrel 
has  tried  to  make  me  suspect  your  fidelity 
and  affection  ;  but  though  my  ears  are 
open  to  whatever  I  ought  to  hear,  against 
him  my  heart  and  my  mind  are  shut. 
And  don’t  you  heed  it  any  more  than  I 
do.”  To  the  same  man  he  wrote  two 
characteristic  letters  during  the  campaign 
of  1586,  when  he  was  suirounded  at 
Nerac  by  the  troops  of  the  League.  The 
second  is  so  short  that  it  may  be  given 
complete  :  ”  My  Reaper,  put  wings  on 
your  best  animal  :  I  have  told  Montespan 
to  ride  his  to  death.  Why  ?  I  will  tell 
you  at  Nerac.  Hasten,  hurry,  come,  fly  ; 
’tis  the  order  of  your  master  and  the 
prayer  of  your  friend.” 

An  even  shorter  missive  is  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  M.  de  Fervaques,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Ivry  :  ”  Fervaques,  to  horse, 
for  I  want  to  see  in  this  battle  of  what 
breed  are  the  Norman  geese.  Come 
straight  to  Alen^on.  Henry.”  In  the 
evening  after  the  battle  he  wrote  a  brief 
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note  announcing  his  '’ictory  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Curton  (who,  by  a  strange  coin¬ 
cidence,  was  writing  at  the  very  same  mo¬ 
ment  to  tiie  King  to  tell  him  of  a  victory 
gained  by  himself),  and  a  somewhat  longer 
account  to  the  Due  de  Longueville,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  worth  quoting  : 

My  cousin,  we  have  to  praise  God  ;  He  has 
given  us  a  great  victory.  The  battle  was 
fought ;  the  day  hung  in  the  balance  ;  God 
determined  it  according  to  His  equity  :  all 
the  enemy’s  troops  in  retreat,  the  infantry, 
both  foreign  and  French  prisoners ;  the 
Reiters  for  the  most  part  defeated,  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  scattered,  the  white  ensign  and  the 
artillery  captured,  the  pursuit  up  to  the  gates 
of  Mantes. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  M. 
de  Uarambure  during  the  King’s  long 
siege  of  Amiens  in  1597  : 

Borgne,  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  had 
arrived  at  Paris.  Make  haste  if  you  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  battle,  for  the  enemy  is 
marching  straight  on  us.  I  am  just  starting 
on  horseback  to  reconnoitre.  Push  on,  if  you 
love  me  ;  and  if  there  are  any  more  where 
you  are,  hurry  them  on.  God  be  with  you.' 
Friday  morning,  six  o’clock,  in  the  camp  be¬ 
fore  Amiens,  August  29th. 

Needless  to  say,  the  one-eyed  soldier 
arrived  in  lime  to  share  in  the  fray,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  following  Henry’s 
letter,  and  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  a 
thousand  Spanish  horse  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  light  cavalry. 

On  September  1 5th  the  Spaniards  and 
their  allies  were  defeated  in  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  and  on  the  19th  the  garrison 
of  Amiens  capitulated,  whereupon  the 
King  wrote  to  Crillon,  or  Grillon  as  he 
always  spells  it,  who  had  not  been  present 
at  the  battle,  as  follows  : 

Brave  Grillon,  hang  yourself  for  not  having 
been  here  by  my  side  last  Monday  for  the 
best  engagement  that  was  ever  seen,  or  per¬ 
haps  ever  will  be.  Believe  me,  I  greatly 
longed  for  you.  The  Cardinal  paid  us  a  visit 
in  a  most  furious  fashion,  but  went  away 
again  in  a  most  ignominious  one.  I  hope 
next  Thursday  to  be  in  Amiens,  but  I  shall 
not  stay,  as  I  intend  a  fresh  enterprise,  for  I 
have  now  one  of  the  finest  armies  imaginable. 
It  lacks  nothing  but  brave  Grillon,  who  will 
always  find  from  me  a  warm  welcome. 

This  letter  is  well  known  from  Vol¬ 
taire’s  misquotation  of  it  :  “  Hang  thy¬ 
self,  brave  Grillon,  we  fought  at  Arques, 
and  you  were  not  there.  God  be  with 
you,  brave  Grillon.  I  love  you  blindly.” 

Henry  excelled  in  writing  sympathetic 
letters  to  his  followers  when,  they  were 


laid  up  by  a  wound  or  illness.  What  can 
be  more  charming  than  the  following  to 
M.  de  Saint-Geniez,  his  lieutenant-general 
for  Navarre  ? 

I  have  been  much  grieved  to  hear  of  your 
illness  by  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  I  beg 
you,  for  love  of  me,  not  to  exert  yourself  to 
come  here  :  for  I  should  be  too  sorry  to  be 
the  cause  either  of  aggravating  your  complaint 
or  retarding  your  recovery.  But  I  quite  in¬ 
tend  to  come  and  see  you  myself,  and  help 
your  return  to  health  ;  and,  with  God’s  help, 

I  shall  bo  at  Navarreins  on  Tuesday  evening, 
so  as  to  dine  with  you  on  Wednesday,  bring¬ 
ing  with  me  two  or  three  only  of  our  good 
friends.  Meanwhile  rest  yourself,  that  I  may 
find  you  in  good  case.  I  will  pray  God,  M. 
de  Saint  Geniez,  to  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping.  Pan,  the  14th  of  January,  evening, 
1583.  Your  very  aliectionate  master  and  firm 
friend,  Henex. 

So  also  in  that  difficult  task  of  condol¬ 
ing  with  his  friends  for  the  loss  of  their 
best  and  dearest,  he  showed  equal  tact  and 
sympathy.  Witness  the  touching  letter, 
too  long  unfortunately  to  quote  in  full  and 
too  perfect  to  mutilate,  which  he  wrote  to 
the  young  widow  of  the  Comte  de  Laval, 
a  Coligny  and  nephew  of  the  great  Ad¬ 
miral,  who  was  killed  at  Taillebourg  with 
one  of  his  brothers,  while  the  third  died 
of  his  wounds  a  few  days  afterward.  It 
concludes  thus  : — “  I  know,  my  cousin, 
that  you  have  lost  much,  and  so  have  we  ; 
at  least  his  friends  are  left  to  you,  among 
whom  count  always  on  me  for  your  most 
affectionate  cousin  and  best  friend, 
Hknrv.” 

Equal  consideration  is  shown  in  the  let¬ 
ter  which  he  sat  down  to  write  to  Madame 
de  Batz,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cahors,  to  assure  her  of  her  husband’s 
safety  : 

I  will  not  change  my  clothes,  covered 
though  I  am  with  blood  and  powder,  without 
giving  you  good  news,  and  news  of  your  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  quite  safe  and  sound.  Captain 
Noailles,  whom  I  am  sending  to  you,  will  tell 
you  in  detail  how  we  had  the  better  of  those 
wretches  of  Cahors.  Your  husband  never  left 
my  side  a  halberd’s  length.  And  God  led  ns 
by  the  hand  on  the  good,  narrow  road  of 
safety,  for  many  of  our  men,  whom  I  greatly 
regret,  fell  beside  ns. 

How  could  a  man  who  wrote  like  this 
to  his  partisans  and  their  wives  fail  to  win 
hearts  as  well  as  cities  ?  But  the  master¬ 
stroke  of  his  tact  is  perhaps  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence  of  a  letter  to  M,  de  Launay, 
in  which  he  asks  for  a  loan  of  money  :  “  I 
don’t  know  when,  or  how,  if  ever,  I  can 
repay  you  ;  but  I  promise  you  plenty  of 
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honor  and  glory  ;  and  money  is  no  pas- 
turaye for  gentlemen  like  you  and  me.'' 

We  English,  who  are  given  to  express 
ourselves  more  coldly  than  we  feel,  are 
apt  to  think  that  warmth  of  expression  im¬ 
plies  insincerity  ;  it  is  therefore  natural  to 
ask  ourselves  how  far  Henry  was  sincere 
in  his  protestations  of  affection  and  solici¬ 
tude,  and  whether  his  actions  squared 
with  his  words.  Agiippa  d’ Aubigne,  one 
of  his  most  faithful  adherents,  no  doubt 
accuses  him  of  ingratitude  ;  but  the  old 
Huguenot  had,  under  a  rough  skin,  a  sen¬ 
sitive  soul,  and  held  a  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated  view  of  his  own  services.  The  same 
accusation  has  been  freely  repeated  by 
modern  writers,  but  there  is  really  little 
to  justify  it,  or  to  show  that  the  King  of 
France  forgot  the  services  rendered  to  the 
King  of  Navarre.  Mark  Pattison  in  his 
life  of  Casaubon  has  laid  stress  upon  his 
treatment  of  Du  Plessis  Mnrnay  at  the 
Fontainebleau  conference  ;  but  three  years 
before  this  although  the  two  old  friends 
had  been  somewhat  estranged  since  the 
King’s  abjuration,  Henry,  having  heard 
of  a  bloodthirsty  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  Du  Plessis  by  a  powerful 
nobleman,  had  written  to  him  as  follows  : 

Monsieur  du  Plessis,  I  am  extremely  sorry 
for  the  outrage  which  j'ou  have  received,  in 
which  I  share,  both  as  King  and  as  your 
friend.  As  the  first  I  will  do  you  justice,  and 
myself  as  well ;  if  I  were  nothing  but  the  sec¬ 
ond,  there  would  be  no  one  whose  sword 
would  be  more  ready  to  unsheath  for  you  than 
mine,  nor  who  would  give  you  his  life  more 

gayly. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  to 
Henry,  as  a  true  Gascon,  over-coloring  in 
the  matter  of  language  came  more  easily 
than  the  reverse.  We  have  seen  with 
what  fervor  he  protested  his  undying 
affection  for  the  Comtesse  de  Gramont, 
and  what  was  the  value  of  his  protesta¬ 
tions.  But  the  choicest  specimen  of  gas¬ 
conading  that  we  can  cull  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence  is  a  letter  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  about  her  portrait,  which  she  had 
sent  to  the  King’s  sister,  but  which  he, 
on  a  hint  from  Lord  Sheffield,  kept  for 
himself.  Considering  that  the  Queen  was 
over  sixty  at  the  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  gallant  King  here  lays  on  the 
paint  with  a  very  broad  brush  ;  indeed, 
if  the  work  were  less  artistic,  one  would 
say,  with  a  trowel. 

In  a  hardly  less  decorative  style  ho 
begins  his  correspondence  with  his  future 


wife,  Marie  de  Medici.  In  his  first  letter 
he  speaks  of  his  “  inviolable  affection,” 
and,  after  dwelling  on  his  passionate  de¬ 
sire  to  love  her  all  his  life,  concludes  by 
describing  himself  as  “a  prince  whom 
Heaven  had  dedicated  to  her,  and  created 
for  her  only.”  The  next  letter  must  be 
given  in  full. 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  news 
of  you  from  Fontenac,  who  has  made  ms  a 
faithful  report  of  your  merits  ;  and  though 
they  were  well  known  from  other  sources,  I 
have  given  more  credence  to  his  words  than 
I  should  have  done  to  those  of  any  one  else, 
for  he  knows  my  taste  so  well  that  I  myself 
do  not  know  it  better.  He  has  painted  you 
in  such  terms  that  I  love  you.  not  only  as  a 
husband  ought  to  love  a  wife,  but  as  a  pas¬ 
sionate  admirer  his  mistress.  This  is  the 
title  which  I  shall  give  yon  till  I  reach  Mar¬ 
seilles,  when  yon  will  change  it  for  one  more 
honorable.  I  shall  henceforth  let  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  go  without  writing  to  you,  and  assuring 
you  that  my  most  violent  desire  is  to  see  you 
and  have  you  near  me.  Believe  me,  my  mis¬ 
tress,  that  each  month  will  seem  an  age.  I 
received  this  morning  a  letter  from  you  in 
French  ;  if  you  wrote  it  without  assistance, 
you  are  already  very  proficient  in  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Poor  Marie  de  Medici  !  her  temper,  her 
dulness,  and  her  intrigues,  have  given  her 
a  bad  name  in  the  country  of  her  adop¬ 
tion,  but,  in  spite  of  the  King’s  fair 
words,  surely  no  more  ignominious  posi¬ 
tion  ever  awaited  a  bride  ;  rather  by  very 
reason  of  these  fair  words  was  her  posi¬ 
tion  aggravated.  The  curious  thing  was 
that  Henry  never  seemed  to  see  it  in  the 
same  light,  but  was  only  too  ready  to 
show  her  all  the  kindness  and  affection  in 
the  world,  provided  she  would  not  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil.  In  fact 
the  royal  household  became  now  like  that 
of  a  patriarch  of  old,  the  wife  and  the 
mistress  both  living  in  the  Louvre,  and 
their  children  being  brought  up  in  the 
same  nursery. 

The  governe?s  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  charge  of  this  strange  and  unruly 
troop  was  Madame  de  Montglat,  and  the 
King’s  letters  to  her  are  very  interesting. 
In  one  he  thus  quaintly  announces  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  :  “  My  wife  was  con¬ 
fined  yesterday, — of  what  is  God’s  pleas¬ 
ure.  She  is  more  vexed  about  it  than  I 
am.”  He  was  an  affectionate  and  even 
anxious  father,  and  these  letters  often  con¬ 
tain  minute  directions  about  the  children, 
especially  when  any  of  them  has  the  small¬ 
pox  or  some  other  infectious  illness.  The 
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death  of  Madame  de  Montglat’s  husband 
is  the  occasion  of  a  sympathetic  letter,  in 
which,  with  kindly  good  sense,  he  says 
she  must  not  neglect  his  children  in  order 
to  indulge  her  own  grief.  A  conspicuous 
part  in  their  education  was  played  by  the 
whip,  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
the  letters  shows  : 

I  complaiD  of  your  not  having  sent  me  word 
that  you  had  whipped  my  son  ;  for  1  desire 
and  order  you  to  whip  him  every  time  that 
he  is  obstinate  or  naughty,  knowing  well  from 
my  own  case  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  does  more  good  ;  I  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  what  good  it  did  me,  for,  when  I  was 
his  age  I  was  whipped  a  great  deal. 

About  six  months  after  this  letter  the 
King  writes  to  Sully  from  Fontainebleau 
that  all  his  children  were  ill  there.  “  You 
may  imagine  whether,  with  all  this,  I  am 
free  from  anxiety.” 

It  was  about  two  years  before  this  that 
Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Baron  de  Rosny, 
the  truest  friend  and  most  loyal  minister 
that  ever  served  a  monarch,  had  been 
created  Due  de  Sully.  To  him  some  of 
Henry’s  best  letters  are  addressed,  letters 
which  amply  testify  to  the  King’s  high 
qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.  The 
following,  dated  February  15th,  1591,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  in  M.  Dussieux’s  selec¬ 
tion  : 

Rosny,  all  the  news  I  get  from  Mantes  says 
that  you  are  worn  and  thin  from  work.  If 
you  w'ant  to  take  a  holiday  and  grow  fat  again, 
you  had  better  come  here,  while  your  brother, 
who  w'ill  give  you  news  of  our  siege,  remains 
there.  Before  Chartres. 

Another  begins  thus  :  “  My  friend,  you 
are  an  ass  (mhc  6e<e),”  the  reason  being 
that  Sully  had  raised  objections  to  the 
enormous  sum  that  the  King  required  for 
buying  the  submission  of  Villars-Brancas 
and  other  leading  Leaguers.  The  whole 
amount  which  was  spent  in  this  way  came 
to  thirty-two  million  livres,  equal  to  about 
thirteen  million  pounds  of  English  money 
of  the  present  day.  The  result  was  thit 
the  French  people,  who  had  already  suf¬ 
fered  heavily  from  the  long  civil  war,  were 
ground  down  with  taxes,  and  the  King 
was  at  his  wits’  end  for  money.  He, 
however,  discovered  that  things  were 
much  worse  than  they  need  have  been, 
owing  to  the  wholesale  dishonesty  of  those 
who  had  the  management  of  the  finances. 
In  April,  1596,  therefore,  he  wrote  a  long 
and  important  letter  to  Sully,  in  which, 
after  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  finan¬ 


cial  distress,  and  of  the  corruption  which 
was  the  cause  of  it,  he  puts  into  his  hands 
the  task  of  regeneration.  The  greater 
part  of  the  letter,  which  Sully  gives  in  his 
memoirs,  has  evidently  been  rewritten  by 
him,  but  there  is  still  left  a  good  deal 
which,  from  the  raciness  of  the  language, 
is  no  doubt  the  King’s  own.  “  I  have 
hardly  a  horse  on  which  I  can  go  to  bat¬ 
tle,”  he  says,  “  nor  a  complete  harness 
which  I  can  put  on.  My  shirts  are  ail 
torn,  my  doublets  in  boles  at  the  elbow, 
there  is  often  nothing  for  dinner,  and 
for  the  last  two  days  I  have  been  dining 
or  supping  out.”  Sully  executed  the 
difficult  task  entrusted  to  him  with  tri¬ 
umphant  success,  and  in  1599  was  defi¬ 
nitely  appointed  superintendent  of  finance. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
King  writes  to  Sully  in  terms  of  sincere 
regrit,  for  he  recognized  that  he  had  lost 
his  best  political  ally  ;  there  is  mention  in 
the  letter  of  “  great  plans”  which  he  had 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen,  with 
the  object  of  checking  the  excessive  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  that  anything  more  was  con¬ 
templated  than  a  readjustment  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  Europe. 

One  of  Sully’s  most  troublesome  tasks 
was  to  keep  the  peace  between  bis  master 
and  the  Queen.  On  one  occasion,  after 
some  quarrel  between  them.  Sully,  on 
going  to  the  Louvre,  found  the  Queen 
writing  a  letter  to  the  King  in  language 
which  w’as  calculated  to  make  matters 
worse.  He  remonstrated,  and  at  her  bid¬ 
ding  drafted  a  new  version  of  the  letter  in 
considerably  milder  terms,  which  was  sent 
to  Henry.  It  produced  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Sully  : 

My  friend,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
wife  of  the  most  impertinent  kind,  but.  I  am 
not  so  angry  with  her  as  with  the  person  who 
composed  it,  for  I  see  well  that  it  is  not  her 
style.  So  make  inquiries  and  try  to  discover 
who  the  author  is,  for  I  will  never  see  him 
nor  love  him  more. 

The  King  can  hardly  fail  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  Sully’s  style,  which  is  unmistakable. 
However,  on  his  return  to  Paris  a  few 
days  afterward  he  came  to  see  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  found  out  the  writer. 
After  a  little  fencing  Sully  confessed,  and 
showed  the  King  his  original  draft,  when, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Queen’s  letter, 
it  was  seen  that  the  expressions  which  had 
made  the  'King  so  angry  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  her. 
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Another  old  friend  for  whom  Henry  re¬ 
tained  unbroken  friendship  was  “  the  brave 
Grillon  ”  The  following  letter,  written 
in  October,  1609,  speaks  for  itself  : 

Brave  Grillon,  loving  you  as  I  do,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  your  health  permitted  yon  to 
come  this  way  again,  to  see  your  master  who 
loves  you  as  you  could  wish  to  be  loved,  and 
your  friends.  Your  nephew,  who  will  give 


you  this,  will  tell  you  all  about  me,  and  how 
fine  it  is  here.  I  have  charged  him  with  mes¬ 
sages,  so  I  need  not  write  you  a  longer  letter, 
and  will  conclude  by  praying  God  to  have 
you,  brave  Grillon,  in  His  holy  and  worthy 
keeping.  October  17th,  Fontainebleau. 

Seven  months  later  and  the  writer  was 
dead,  fallen  by  the  assassin’s  knife. — 
Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


MARS  AS  A  WORLD. 

BY  GEOFFREY  WINTERWOOD. 


“  Among  the  enchanted  moments  of 
life,”  writes  a  well-known  astronomer, 
‘‘  there  are  few  occasions  which  bring  us 
a  satisfaction  more  complete,  an  emotion 
more  lofty,  than  the  observation  of  the 
aspects  of  the  planet  Mars  on  a  clear  sum¬ 
mer  evening.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
small  a  number  of  us  have  experienced 
the  impression.  To  see  before  one  a  world 
— another  world — with  its  continents.  Its 
seas,  its  coast-lines  ;  its  gulfs,  capes,  isles, 
estuaries  ;  its  snows  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
its  golden  lands,  its  gloomy  waters  ;  there, 
at  the  end  of  one’s  telescope,  revolving 
slowly  and  giving  night  and  day  to  its 
various  countries,  changing  winter  into 
spring  and  spring  into  summer,  presenting 
to  human  eyes  a  miniature  of  the  Earth  in 
space — surely  that  is  a  spectacle  which 
transports  us  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
mystery,  the  mystery  of  life  universal  and 
everlasting.  The  Earth  becomes  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Universe,  and  we  have  a  feel¬ 
ing,  a  presentiment  of  unknown  kindred 
in  the  other  fatherlands  of  Infinitude.” 

Closing,  as  they  do,  an  elaborate  and 
voluminous  study  of  “  the  red  planet,” 
these  glowing  sentences  of  M.  Flanunarion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  outburst  of 
poetic  sentiment  ;  they  are  the  grave  con¬ 
clusion  derived  by  a  man  of  science  from 
the  accumulated  research  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries.’*'  M.  Flammarion,  indeed, 
has  always  supported  the  speculation  that 
there  are  other  worlds  than  our  own  ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  after  passing 
in  review  the  observations,  deductions, 

*  “  La  Planete  Mars  et  ses  Conditions  d'Ha- 
bitabilite.”  Synthese  Generate  de  toutes  les 
Observations  Illustre  de  580  dessins  tele- 
scopiques  et  23  cartes.  Par  Camille  Flamma¬ 
rion.  Paris  :  Gauthier- Villars  et  Fils. 


and  speculations  of  some  two  hundred  as¬ 
tronomers,  he  finds  himself  justified  not 
only  in  speaking  of  a  “  new  world  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  our  own  to  awaken  our  sym¬ 
pathies,”  but  in  anticipating  still  more 
marvellous  results  in  the  future  of  science 
— “  who  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  the  humanity  of  Mars  and  terrestrial 
man  shall  not  one  day  enter  into  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  ?” 

These  extreme  views  do  not  appear  to 
be  countenanced  by  English  astronomers, 
but  whether  they  be  wai  rentable  or  other¬ 
wise,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever 
as  to  the  value  of  the  work  in  which  they 
find  expression. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity  the 
ruddy  light  of  Mars  appears  to  have  excit¬ 
ed  speculation  in  the  human  mind,  and  we 
learn  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  dis¬ 
covered  at  Nineveh  that  as  early  as  2000 
years  before  Christ  the  third  day  of  the 
week  had  already  been  named  after  the 
planetary  god  of  war.  The  earliest  re¬ 
corded  astronomical  observation  of  Mars 
is  mentioned  in  Ptolemy’s  “  Almagest” 
as  having  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
l7th  January,  b.c.  272.  From  that  date 
onward  many  an  earnest  and  curious  scru¬ 
tiny  was  concentrated  on  the  ruddy  disk, 
till  the  day  Copernicus  declared  that  proba¬ 
bly,  in  the  remote  future,  some  ingenious 
person  would  invent  instruments  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  would  be  possible  to  verify 
the  phases  of  the  planet,  and  thereby 
demonstrate  that  like  the  Earth  itself  it 
shone  solely  by  reflected  light. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  later 
Galileo  was  gazing  through  the  first  star- 
glass  on  luminaries  undreamed  of,  and  at 
the  close  of  1610  he  had  all  but  attained 
the  certainty  that  Mats  was  subject  to 
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phases — that  the  shining  orb  he  beheld 
was  not  perfectly  round.  Galileo’s  tele¬ 
scope  had  a  fourfold  magnifying  power — 
that  is,  it  reduced  the  distance  of  the 
planet  by  one-half — and  it  presented  the 
globe  as  of  the  size  of  a  pea  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  twenty  feet. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  en¬ 
larging  and  perfecting  the  new  invention, 
and  in  1636  the  learned  Neapolitan,  Fon¬ 
tana,  produced  the  fiist  sketch  of  Mars. 
M.  Flammarion  begins  his  synthetical  re¬ 
view  with  the  work  of  Fontana,  and  car¬ 
ries  it  down  to  the  close  of  1892.  The 
enormous  advances  achieved  in  physical 
astronomy  are  strikingly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  three  divisions  into  which 
this  long  period  falls,  the  first  extends 
from  1636  to  1830,  while  the  second 
comprises  little  over  forty  years — 1 830-77, 
and  the  third  extends  only  from  1877  to 
1892. 

In  the  first  period  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  is  confined  to  the  volume,  mass, 
and  density  of  the  planet,  the  value  of 
gravitation  at  its  surface,  the  inclination 
of  its  axis,  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night,  the  year,  the  seasons.  The  white 
solar  spots  and  their  variations  in  summer 
and  winter  suggest  the  presence  of  snow 
like  our  own,  and  the  observers  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  dark  regions  may 
be  seas,  while  the  ruddy  and  yellow  are 
land  areas.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  sus¬ 
pected  than  studied. 

In  the  second  period  we  have  the  first 
geographical  maps  of  Mars.  The  reported 
presence  of  snow  is  confirmed  by  the 
regular  dissolution  of  the  polar  spots  under 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  water  is  recognized  as  the  only 
admissible  explanation  of  the  dark  regions 
on  the  disk  of  the  planet  ;  it  is  noted  that 
the  outlines  of  these  tracts  are  liable  to 
variations,  and  the  gulfs  and  estuaries  of 
the  great  rivers  are  delineated  in  ample 
detail.  The  atmosphere  is  analyzed,  and 
the  spectroscope  reveals  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapor.  It  is  established  that  the 
ruddy  color  of  the  planet  is  not  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  atmosphere,  seeing  that  the 
color,  which  is  most  marked  at  the  centre 
where  the  atmosphere  is  thinnest,  is  least 
distinct  at  the  circumference  where  it  is 
densest.  The  temperature,  it  is  found, 
depends  chiefly,  not  on  the  distance  from 
the  sun,  but  on  the  character  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  vapors  of  which  it  is 


composed.  Finally,  the  vital  conditions 
on  the  surface  of  Mars  are  regarded  as  not 
essentially  different  from  those  of  our  own 
planet. 

Such,  broadly  indicated,  was  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  details  and  illustrations  of 
the  various  observations  reproduced  by  M. 
Flammarion  are  of  singular  interest. 

Before  turning  to  the  summary  of  re¬ 
sults  derived  from  the  extraordinarily  fruit¬ 
ful  researches  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  let 
us  briefly  glance  at  the  ruddy  world  which 
so  remarkably  resembles  our  own. 

Imagine  a  brilliant  globe — double  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  and  a  little  more 
than  half  the  diameter  of  our  own  Earth 
— speeding  through  space  in  an  orbit  so 
elliptical  that  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun  varies  from  127  millions  to 
153  millions  of  miles.  This  great  revolu¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  in  about  two  years. 
As  the  planet  revolves  it  turns  on  its  axis, 
producing  day  and  night  for  its  continents 
and  seas,  exactly  as  the  Earth  does,  except 
that  the  rotation  occupies  24  hours  37 
minutes.  Similarly,  too,  as  it  proceeds 
on  its  course  it  undergoes  the  changes  of 
the  seasons — in  the  northern  hemisphere 
(at  present)  a  spring  and  summer  of  372 
days  and  an  autumn  and  winter  of  296  ; 
in  the  southern  a  spring  and  summer  of 
296  days  and  an  autumn  and  winter  of 
372. 

The  orbit  of  the  Earth  lies  between  that 
of  Mars  and  the  sun,  and  as  the  Earth 
makes  its  round  it  happens  that  on  an 
average  of  every  780  days  sun.  Earth  and 
Mars  stand  in  line.  It  is  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  when  Mars  is  “  in  opposition,”  that 
the  planet  is  most  favorably  placed  for  ob¬ 
servation.  Once  every  15-17  years,  how¬ 
ever,  ‘‘  opposition”  occurs  when  Mars  is 
at  its  nearest  to  the  sun — in  perihelion, 
and  then  the  planet  appears  in  its  greatest 
magnitude  and  splendor.  The  difference 
this  approximation  makes  to  the  astrono¬ 
mer  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that 
while  in  perihelic'  oppositions  the  distance 
between  the  Earth  and  Mars  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  35  millions  of  miles,  the  distance 
in  aphelic  oppositions  is  never  less  than  61 
millions.  Double  the  distance  of  a  lumi¬ 
nary  and  you  diminish  it  to  a  quarter  of 
its  visible  area. 

Let  us  turn  one  of  the  great  telescopes 
on  this  brilliant  oib.  The  ruddy  lustre 
resolves  itself  into  a  curiously  colored  sur- 
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face.  We  have  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
geography  of  Mars.  A  tract  of  dazzling 
whiteness  caps  the  pole,  and  little  glitter¬ 
ing  fiecks  and  isolated  patches  of  a  similar 
biightness  indicate  the  presence  of  snow 
on  island  peaks  and  the  summits  of  moun¬ 
tain  ranges.  Here  we  have  irregular  re¬ 
gions  of  brick-red,  orange,  yellow  ;  here 
again  expansions  and  mazy  processes  of 
iron-giay  tinged  with  green,  which  deep¬ 
ens  into  black  and  shades  away  into  ashy 
gray.  No  part  of  the  spectacle,  however, 
is  absolutely  sharp  and  rigid.  There  is  a 
constant  change  of  tone,  a  perpetual  play 
of  light  and  atmosphere,  a  succession  of 
weather-changes  similar  to,  if  less  intense 
and  expansive  than,  those  experienced  in 
our  own  skies. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  to  reflect  on, 
that  we  know  that  on  such  or  such  a  day 
on  Mars,  in  such  or  such  latitude  and 
longitude — the  Lake  of  the  Sun,  say,  or 
the  Region  of  Isis — there  was  cloudy 
weather  in  the  forenoon,  that  it  broke  in 
rain  or  cleared  up  about  midday,  and  that 
it  was  fine  and  pleasant  till  far  on  in  the 
afternoon  ?  If  there  be  inhabitants  in 
Mars,  who  knows  what  tragic  event  in 
their  history  may  have  taken  place  on  that 
day  ?  Or  reverse  the  conditions,  who  can 
tell  what  unsuspected  eyes  may  have 
watched  our  Earth  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  have  observed  the  singular  circum¬ 
stance  that  on  a  certain  date  there  was  an 
inexplicable  darkness  “  over  all  the  earth 
from  about  the  sixth  until  the  ninth 
hour”  ?  One  understands  the  delight  of 
the  geologist  as  he  gazes  on  a  fragment  of 
green  shale  pitted  with  the  drops  of  a 
shower  which  fell  when  our  coal  was  yet 
a  forest  tree,  and  notes  that  the  rain  must 
have  driven  from  this  or  that  quarter  ;  but 
how  insignificant  is  such  an  incident  com¬ 
pared  with  the  possibilities  presented  by 
Mars  ! 

Before  we  turn  away  from  the  mystery 
of  this  little-known  world,  let  us  endeavor 
to  see  at  least  one  of  its  diminutive  moons. 
Surely  in  the  record  of  astronomy  it  is  one 
of  the  moat  curious  and  interesting  details 
that  though  the  satellites  of  Mars  were 
foretold  by  Kepler,  and  jocosely  described 
by  Swift  in  his  “  Gulliver”  and  Voltaire 
in  his  “  Micromegaa,”  it  was  not  till  Au¬ 
gust,  1877,  that — thanks  to  the  insistence 
of  his  wife — they  were  first  sighted  by 
Professor  Asaph  Hall  at  Washington. 


Deiinos,  the  larger  and  more  remote  of 
the  two  satellites — its  distance  from  the 
planet  is  12,500  miles — measures  only 
about  seven  miles  in  diameter.  The 
diameter  of  Phobos — which  is  only  3,760 
miles  away — is  set  down  at  six  miles.  Is 
it  not  veritably  inconceivable  that  these 
two  luminous  points,  which,  as  M.  Flam- 
marion  remarks,  scarcely  exceed  in  breadth 
the  diameter  of  Paris,  should  be  visible  at 
a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mill¬ 
ions  of  leagues  ? 

What  spectacle  would  these  satellites. 
Flight  and  Terror,  present  to  a  spectator 
on  Mars  ?  Even  in  the  zenith  Deimos 
would  only  show  a  disk  equal  to  about  a 
fifth  of  that  of  our  full  moon,  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varying  distance  of  Mars 
from  the  sun,  the  brightness  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  would  vary  from  to  of  that 
which  w’e  receive  from  our  moon.  Phobos 
would  appear  thrice  as  large,  and  its  lus¬ 
tre  would  range  from  to  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  our  moonlight. 

But  let  us  watch  them  as  they  traverse 
the  heavens  of  Mars.  The  outer  satellite 
completes  the  circuit  of  the  planet  in  30 
hours  18  minutes  ;  but  as  Mars  itself  turns 
on  its  axis  in  24  hours  37  minutes,  it  out- 
speeds  its  dependent,  and  the  motion  of 
the  latter  appears  to  be  reversed.  Instead 
of  appearing  to  travel  from  west  to  east, 
as  it  actually  does,  Deimos  seems  to  be 
slowly  moving  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
other  hand,  Phobos,  which  really  com¬ 
pletes  its  revolution  in  7  hours  39  minutes, 
appears  to  take  11  hours — the  difference 
between  its  own  speed  and  that  of  the 
planet  which  is  turning  on  its  axis  in  the 
same  direction.  This  diminutive  moon, 
Phobos,  is  the  solitary  instance  in  the 
solar  system  of  a  satellite  outstripping  its 
primary  in  speed,  and  it  has  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  survival  of  an  indefinitely  remote 
past.  ‘‘  It  seems  probable  that  its  extreme 
smallness  has  preserved  it  as  an  enduring 
testimony  of  the  primitive  period  of  the 
rotation  of  Mars  on  its  axis.” 

Singularly  enough,  the  satellites  do  not 
share  in  the  striking  coloration  of  their 
primary.  Sparkling  as  they  are  with  an 
almost  stellar  brilliancy,  Flight  (Deimos) 
is  bluish  and  Terror  almost  white — colors 
appropriate  enough  in  association  with  the 
glare  of 

“  sword  and  fire, 

Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws." 
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What  may  be  the  significance  of  this  di¬ 
versity  of  hue  we  must  leave  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  astronomers  who  are  not 
yet  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
ruddy  light  of  Mars. 

Before  quitting  these  little  moons,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  glance  from  their 
surface  toward  the  parent  planet.  The 
spectacle  is  one  of  amazing  grandeur. 
Overhead,  as  seen  from  the  nearer  satel¬ 
lite,  the  great  orb  of  Mars  fills  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  heavens.  Its  glow¬ 
ing  surface  measures  6,400  times  that  of 
the  full  moon,  and  the  splendor  it  rains 
down  is  2,500  times  as  brilliant  as  moon¬ 
light.  Observed  from  Deimos — 12,500 
miles  away — Mars,  one  thousand  times  as 
large  as  our  full  moon,  occupies  one- 
eleventh  of  the  visible  sky,  and  sheds  the 
radiance  of  four  hundred  moons. 

To  attempt  a  complete  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  last  fifteen  years  would  far 
exceed  the  space  available  here.  In  M. 
Flaramation’s  volume  the  details  occupy 
about  240  pages.  We  must  be  content 
with  a  summary  of  the  more  interesting 
conclusions. 

In  reviewing  these  results  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  observation  of 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  attractive 
details  of  Mars,  a  certain  propinquity  to 
the  Earth  is  an  essential  condition,  which 
is  only  realized  at  intervals  of  about  twenty- 
one  months,  and  that  even  then  the  favor¬ 
able  period  extends  over  no  more  than 
three  or  four  months.  To  follow  the 
planet  in  all  the  possible  inclinations  of  its 
axis  and  in  all  its  seasons  requires  a  cycle 
of  seven  to  eicht  consecutive  oppositions, 
and  such  a  cycle  cannot  on  an  average  be 
completed  in  less  than  sixteen  years.  To 
these  hindiances  must  be  added  the  more 
serious  and  more  freijuent  obstacles  caused 
by  our  own  atmosphere  ;  sometimes  for 
whole  months  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
single  satisfactory  observation. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  that  we 
shall  note  is,  that  the  color  of  the  planet 
— the  ruddy-yellow  of  ripe  corn — is  at¬ 
tributed  not  to  the  soil  or  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  to  the  vegetation.  Long  ago 
Whewell  demonstrated  how  if  our  year 
were  lengthened  by  but  one  month  the 
functions  of  plants  would  be  entirely  de¬ 
ranged,  and  how  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  gravity  would  seriously  endanger  and 
possibly  even  destroy  fertility.  “  The 
whole  mass  of  the  earth,  from  pole  to  pole 


and  from  circumference  to  centre,  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  keeping  a  snowdrop  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  suited  to  the  promotion  of  its  vege¬ 
table  health.”  With  a  growing-season  of 
370  days  and  a  power  of  gravity  so  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  Earth,*  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  vegetation  on  Mars  should  be 
materially  different  from  our  own.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  much  more  strange  if  it 
were  shown  that  the  vegetation  on  both 
planets  was  similar.  From  the  fact,  too, 
that  the  amoi^t  of  heat  on  Mars  depends 
chiefly  on  the  gases  of  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  composed,  a  color  unlike  that  of 
our  woods  and  fields  might  well  be  antici¬ 
pated.  At  the  same  time,  as  M.  Flatn- 
marioii  suggestively  observes,  theie  was  a 
period  in  the  many-centuried  story  of  our 
own  globe — in  the  age  of  the  lycopods — 
when  the  predominant  hue  of  our  flora  was 
not  green  but  a  ruddy -yellow  “  quite 
Martian  in  character.” 

The  atmosphere  of  Mars  is  lighter  and 
generally  purer  than  our  own.  Clouds 
are  rare.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  all  that 
is  involved  in  those  simple  woids,  and  in¬ 
deed  so  much  is  involved  that  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  turn  to  the  volume  itself 
for  a  full  account  of  the  consequences  that 
spring  out  of  decreased  density  of  atmos¬ 
phere  and  comparative  absence  of  clouds. 
W'ater,  it  appears,  must  be  subjected  to 
conditions  very  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  otherwise  we 
should  have  in  Mars  a  frozen  orb,  which 
is  manifestly  not  the  case.  Whether  the 
dark  tracts  on  its  surface  be  or  be  not 
water  as  we  understand  that  element,  their 
incessant  variations  and  their  fluent  con¬ 
tours  constitute  them  an  equivalent  to  our 
seas,  while  the  presence  of  watery  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere  goes  far  to  establish 
their  identity.  Beyond  the  polar  snows, 
which  are  very  extensive  in  winter  and 
which  are  greatly  reduced  in  summer, 
there  appears  to  be  in  certain  high  conti¬ 
nental  and  insular  regions  a  frequent 
prevalence  of  snow  or  dense  hoar-frost. 

Although  Mars  receives  less  than  half 
the  solar  light  and  heat  that  fall  on  our 
globe,  it  seems  to  be  not  improbable  that 
in  virtue  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere 
the  average  temperature  may  even  be  high¬ 
er  than  it  is  on  the  Earth.  In  any  case 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 


*  An  object  on  the  surface  of  Mars  would  be 
.376  of  its  terrestrial  weight. 
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that  the  functions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
not  identical  in  their  operation  when  com¬ 
pared  with  terrestrial  experience,  seeing 
that  the  meteorological  effects  produced 
there  in  such  different  conditions  are  so 
closely  analogous  to  those  observable  here. 
It  is  pointed  out,  indeed,  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  would  alone 
suHice  to  provide  the  necessary  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  like  result  might  also  be 
obtained  by  the  presence  in  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphuric,  formic,  or  acetic 
ether,  a.aiyline,  chloroform,  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non  observed  in  the  snow-zone  of  Mars  in 
1845,  by  Professor  Mitchell  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Observatory.  The  late  Mr.  Proctor 
in  quoting  the  same  observation,  remarked 
that  an  ice-mass  as  large  as  Spilzbergen  or 
Nova  Ztmbla  would  not  be  separately  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  distance  of  Mars  ;  and 
though  the  complete  destruction  of  such  a 
mass  by  collision  or  downfall  would  be  a 
stupendous  teriestrial  catastrophe,  it  would 
be  quite  imperceptible  at  such  a  distance. 
On  the  night  of  July  12  Professor  Mitchell 
found  that  the  bright  polar  patch  present¬ 
ed  an  appearance  never  exhibited  at  any 
preceding  or  succeeding  observation.  In 
the  very  centre  of  the  white  surface  was  a 
dark  spot — very  dark  and  sharply  defined 
— vvhich  retained  its  position  during  sev¬ 
eral  hours  and  was  distinctly  seen  by  two 
friends  who  passed  the  night  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  On  the  following  evening  no  trace 
of  a  “  dark  spot”  was  to  be  seen,  and  it 
has  never  since  been  visible.  What  else, 
it  is  asked,  could  this  possibly  be  but  a 
colossal — indeed,  a  semi-continental — ice- 
slip,  which  left  the  rocky  earth  of  the  polar 
region  black  and  bare  among  the  encircling 
snow  ?  This  “  dark  spot’’  represented  an 
accumulation  of  snow  and  glacier  huger 
than  a  mountain-chain,  vast  as  an  empire. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  such  a  debacle 
without  almost  feeling  the  planet  set  swing¬ 
ing  and  shuddering  on  its  axis  ?  But  in 
the  presence  of  a  catastrophe  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  enormous  than  anything  in  hu¬ 
man  experience,  one  is  forced  back  to  seek 
an  explanation  which  shall  reduce  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  more  intelligible  proportions. 
If  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  of  Mars 
are  so  different  from  our  own,  why  may 
not  the  ice  and  snow  share  in  a  similar  di¬ 
versity  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the  ice- caps  of 


the  planet  attain  the  magnitude  of  our 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions  of  snow  and 
glacier  ?  Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  an 
extensive  downfall  of  Martian  rain  on  a 
comparatively  thin  layer  of  Martian  snow 
sufficed  to  lay  bare  for  a  few  hours  the 
area  represented  by  the  “  dark  spot”  de¬ 
scried  by  Professor  Mitchell  ?  With  our 
actual  knowledge  of  Mars  it  seems  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  entertain  some  such  method 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  rather 
than  credit  a  catastrophe  which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  force  of  marvellous  intensity  for 
its  accomplishment. 

Returning  to  M.  Flammation’s  gener¬ 
alizations,  we  find  that  Mats  enjoys  a 
medium  tcmpciature,  and  that  the  climates 
and  seasons,  despite  the  duration  of  the 
latter,  are  very  similar  to  our  own.  The 
surface  is  almost  equally  apportioned  in 
lard  and  water,  and  the  habitable  area  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  five  or  six  times  that  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  it  is  considered  how  easily 
man  adapts  himself  to  tropical  or  arctic 
climates  here,  observes  the  French  astrono¬ 
mer,  the  vital  conditions  of  Mara  do  not 
seem  to  diverge  so  widely  from  teirestrial 
conditions  as  to  render  it  impossible  that 
living  species  little  different  from  our  own 
should  find  their  abode  there. 

To  the  older  features  of  the  planet 
more  or  less  recent  telescopic  obseivation 
has  added  a  singular  network  of  single 
and  double  straight  lines  extending  from 
one  sea  to  another,  which  have  received 
the  name  of  “  canals.”  The  meaning  of 
them  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  There 
is  nothing  equivalent  to  them  in  our  own 
world.  A  glance  at  the  hemisphere  of 
Mars  will  show  how  important  a  pait  they 
must  be  credited  with  playing  in  the 
economy  of  the  planet.  It  is  surmised 
that  these  canals,  which  are  occasionally 
over  70  miles  wide  and  as  many  as  3,000 
in  length,  may  be  due  to  suptificial  cleav¬ 
age  produced  by  geological  forces.  With 
absolute  gravity  M.  Flammarion  suggests 
that  they  may  represent  the  labors  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  rectification  of  ancient 
river-beds,  with  a  view  to  a  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  water  over  the  surface  of 
the  continents. 

But  our  author  enjoys  the  unhesitating 
courage  of  his  opinions.  Though  there 
must  exist  essential  genetic  diffeiences  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  our  Earth,  he  says  it  is 
possible  that  this  other  world  may  be  in¬ 
habited  by  a  human  species  analogous  to 
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our  own — lighter  doubtless,  more  ancient, 
possibly  much  more  advanced  in  the  stage 
of  evolution.  The  planet  itself  is  more 
antique  ;  its  interior  tires  must  have 
burned  out  ages  ago,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  early  type  of  vegetation  (so  far  as 
color  at  least  is  concerned),  its  shallow 
seas  and  abraded  mountain-chains  and  low- 
level  continents  indicate  a  protracted  his¬ 
tory. 

In  regard  to  the  organic  forms  of  the 
“  humans,*'  as  in  regard  to  those  of  the 
animals,  plants,  or  other  beings  which 
may  people  the  planet,  we  possess  no  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  formation  of  any  conjecture 
which  shall  be  at  once  plausible  and  scien¬ 
tific,  but  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mars  by 
a  race  superior  to  our  own  is  very  proba¬ 
ble. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion  we  need 
only  quote  the  pregnant  remark  of  Sir 
Robert  Ball  : — 

“  Speculations  have  also  been  made  as  to 
the  possibility  of  there  being  intelligent  in¬ 
habitants  on  this  planet,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  deny  the  possibility,  at  all  events, 
of  such  a  notion.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  as  our  earth  has  only  been  tenanted  by 
intelligent  beings  for  an  extremely  brief  part 
of  its  entire  history,  say,  for  example,  for 
about  one-tbousaudth  part  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  years  during  which  our  globe  has  had 


an  independent  existence,  so  we  may  fairly 
conjecture  that  the  occupancy  of  any  other 
world  by  intelligent  beings  might  be  only  a 
very  minute  fraction  in  the  span  of  the  planet’s 
history.  It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  im¬ 
probable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  in  two 
worlds,  so  profoundly  different  in  many  re¬ 
spects  as  are  this  earth  and  Mars,  the  periods 
of  occupancy  by  intelligent  beings  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  contemporaneous.  I  should  there¬ 
fore  judge  that,  though  there  may  once  have 
been,  or  though  there  may  yet  be,  intelligent 
life  on  Mars,  the  laws  of  probability  would 
seem  against  the  supposition  that  there  is 
such  life  there  at  this  moment.” 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  however,  if 
such  reasoning  be  admissible  at  all,  one 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  Mars 
is  older  than  the  Earth  we  cannot  look  to 
the  future  for  intelligent  life  in  Mars  ; 
and  that  if  no  intelligent  beings  exist  there 
at  present,  it  is  because  the  race  which 
once  peopled  it  has  completed  the  cycles 
of  its  evolution  and  has  passed  away.  On 
that  supposition  wc  see  in  Mars  a  forecast 
of  the  consummation  which  our  own  globe 
may  be  expected  to  reach  in  some  yet 
distant  mon — an  abandoned  world  of  shal¬ 
low  waters  and  continents  levelled  down, 
a  world  which  looks  like  a  half-way  house 
between  our  Earth  and  the  dead  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  moon. — Good  Words. 
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II. 

The  Era  of  Meiji  “  Enlightened  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  nobles  having  abandoned  their 
feudal  rights,  it  became  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  land  which  had  reverted  to  the 
Emperor.  In  theory  the  whole  territory 
had  from  the  earliest  days  belonged  to  the 
heaven-descended  sovereign,  and  it  was 
granted  by  the  Shoguns  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  daimios,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  military  service.  The  very 
name  Sei-i  tai-Sliogun  implied  that  the 
defence  of  the  country  was  confided  to 
the  barbarian-subjugating  great  general, 
and  that  he  was  justified  in  apportioning 
it  out  to  those  who  were  ready  to  guard 
it  from  danger.  The  daimios  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  same  principle.  Either 


those  to  whom  they  granted  the  land  were 
to  render  personal  service  or  they  were  to 
provide  sustenance  for  the  men  who  fought 
in  their  stead.  When  Commodore  Berry 
first  demanded  admission  one  curious  argu¬ 
ment  quoted  as  having  been  used  in  favor 
of  concession  rather  than  war  shows  how 
inseparably  connected  in  the  Japanese  mind 
were  military  prowess  and  possession  of 
land. 

Soldiers  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
are  rewarded  by  grants  of  land  ;  but,  as  all 
the  land  in  this  country  has  already  owners, 
there  will  be  none  to  give  away  as  rewards, 
BO  we  shall  have  to  give  rewards  in  words  or 
money.  Let  us  have  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries,  learn  their  drill  and  tactics,  and 
when  we  have  made  the  nation  as  united  as 
one  family  we  shall  be  able  to  go  abroad  and 
give  lands  in  foreign  countries  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  battle. 
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Not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice  the 
nobles  who  restored  the  land  to  their 
feudal  lord  abode  by  the  principle  enun¬ 
ciated  by  a  native  writer,  “  There  is  not  a 
single  foot  of  land  that  is  not  the  territory 
of  the  sovereign,  not  a  single  individual 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  the  sovereign 
but  the  small  occupiers  who  actually  tilled 
the  soil  regarded  it  in  a  very  different 
light,  looking  upon  it  as  their  absolute 
property  so  long  as  they  paid  the  assessed 
tax.  Among  the  many  complications  and 
disputes  conceining  this  tax  one  may 
be  noticed  in  passing  which  recalls  a 
trouble  not  unknown  nearer  home.  A 
farmer  in  parting  with  a  portion  of  his 
land  would  undertake  to  pay  the  dues 
on  the  whole,  with  the  natural  consequence 
that  his  descendants  grumbled,  complain¬ 
ing  that  they  paid  for  land  which  did  not 
exist. 

When  the  Emperor  resumed  possession 
certificates  of  ownership  were  granted  to 
the  then  occupiers,  entitling  them  to  deal 
with  their  properties  as  they  pleased,  to  sell 
them  or  leave  them  by  will  to  their  heirs, 
but  always  with  the  charge  upon  them 
now  called  the  land  tax.  In  fact  the  Jap¬ 
anese  farmer  attained  at  a  bound  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Irish  tenant  aspires,  and 
the  political  student  has  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  results  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  among  a  quiet  and  industrious  peo¬ 
ple  with  no  previous  record  of  struggle 
and  outrage. 

The  land  tax  is  a  continual  grievance. 
The  peasant  severed  from  his  feudal  lord 
asserts  that  the  land  is  his  own,  and  he 
does  not  see  why  he  should  pay  dues  for 
it,  call  them  by  what  name  men  will.  An 
assessment  of  value  every  five  years  was 
promised,  which  has  not  been  made, 
though  the  tax  has  been  reduced  and  its 
proportion  to  the  total  revenue  of  the 
country  is  much  lower  than  formerly.  It 
is  also  pleaded  that  the  railways  now  in 
progress  will  alter  the  value  of  property 
in  many  places,  and  that  a  reassessment 
cannot  be  fairly  made  till  the  main  lines 
arc  completed. 

In  Mitford’s  Tales  of  Old  Japan  is  re¬ 
lated  the  story  of  Sakura,  who  met  his 
death  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  his 
resolution  in  bringing  before  the  Shogun 
in  person  the  grievances  of  his  fellow- 
agriculturists,  oppressed  by  their  feudal 
lord.  Unable  to  obtain  redress  from  any 
subordinate  authority,  he  concealed  him- 
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self  beneath  a  bridge  over  which  the 
Shogun’s  procession  must  inevitably  pass, 
and,  climbing  out  at  the  crucial  moment, 
thrust  his  memorial  at  the  end  of  a  bam¬ 
boo  stick  into  the  dictator’s  litter.  This 
was  a  capital  offence,  and  even-handed 
justice  punished  the  oppressors  but  exe¬ 
cuted  the  complainant.  An  Englishman 
travelling  quite  lately  in  the  part  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  this  Japanese  tribune 
found  his  tomb  and  a  temple  erected  to 
his  memory,  which  has  been  highly  hon¬ 
ored  of  late  years.  The  visitor  pointed 
out  that  Sakura  had  been  crucified  for 
complaining  of  the  rent.  “  Yes,”  said 
the  malcontent  farmers,  “  but  the  rent  was 
decreased  ;  they  don’t  crucify  us  now, 
but  they  don’t  lower  the  tax.”  ‘‘  Every¬ 
thing,”  continues  the  observer,  “  was  the 
fault  of  the  Government — if  it  rained,  if 
the  darns  burst,  if  there  was  a  blight.  It 
was  all  in  consequence  of  the  land  tax.” 

And  now  a  new  arena  has  been  opened 
for  the  ventilation  of  agrarian  wrongs.  On 
resuming  power  the  Emperor,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  promised  to  grant  a 
Constitution.  This,  though  deferred  for 
some  lime,  was  promulgated  in  1889,  and 
the  first  Diet  was  opened  in  1891. 

The  Constitution  is  carefully  compiled 
from  European  precedents  and  the  Diet 
framed  chiefly  on  the  I’russian  model, 
which  was  considered  less  radical  than 
some  others.  The  Upper  House,  or 
House  of  Peers,  consists  of  the  Imperial 
Princes  and  higher  nobles  sitting  in  their 
own  tight,  other  nobles  chosen  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders  from 
among  themselves.  Imperial  nominees,  and 
certain  elected  representatives  of  the  high¬ 
er  order  of  t.sx-payers.  The  Lower  House, 
or  House  of  Representatives,  is  chosen  by 
electors  not  under  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  paying  annual  taxes  amounting  to  not 
less  than  fifteen  dollars — about  £3  in  Jap¬ 
anese  purchasing  power,  but  little  over  £2 
according  to  the  present  European  rate  of 
exchange. 

The  Ministers  do  not  sit  in  either  House 
as  elected  representatives,  but  are  accom¬ 
modated  with  seats  either  for  themselves 
or  their  delegates,  should  they  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  and  make  explanations  either  person¬ 
ally  or  by  proxy.  They  are  not  only 
nominally  but  actually  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  hold  office  during  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  not  during  that  of  the  House. 

Count  Ito,  the  Minister  President,  is  a 
40 
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man  whose  ability  and  energy  would  have 
made  him  a  name  in  any  country.  Of 
Samurai  class  and  Choshiu  clan,  he,  caily 
in  life,  perceived  that  there  were  treasures 
of  information  to  be  w'on  in  distant  lands 
which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  states¬ 
man.  In  those  days  no  man  might  leave 
the  country  without  a  permission,  seldom 
or  never  accorded.  The  young  Ito,  with 
two  or  three  companions  and  the  aid  of 
an  English  friend,  was  smuggled  on  board 
an  English  merchant  vessel,  disguised  as  a 
sailor.  Arrived  in  London,  he  found  a 
bumble  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  chemist, 
and,  despite  many  hardships  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  contrived  to  educate  himself  both  in 
the  English  language  and  in  other  branches 
of  learning.  On  his  return  to  Japan  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  arduous  work  of 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Res¬ 
toration,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  Western 
institutions  and  history  may  be  largely  at¬ 
tributed  the  Constitution  of  which  his 
countrymen  are  justly  proud,  as  compris¬ 
ing  in  itself  so  much  that  has  been  proved 
and  found  advantageous  elsewhere. 

For  the  first  time  probably  in  history 
the  clan  sysiem  has  met  the  new  democ¬ 
racy  face  to  face  in  an  elected  Chamber. 
It  is  true  that  feudalism  has  been  swept 
away,  that  great  daimios  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  modern  nobles,  and  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  abolished  in  the  ranks  below 
them  ;  yet  U  is  not  so  easy  to  break  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
the  old  proverb  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water”  holds  good  in  the  Island  Empire. 

The  two  powerful  clans  Satsuma  and 
Choshiu  were  the  main  forces  which  over¬ 
threw  the  Shogunate  and  restored  the  Em¬ 
pire  :  not  unnaturally  they  have  portioned 
out  the  spoils. 

The  principality  of  Satsuma  was  de¬ 
scribed  (1871)  by  Mr.  F.  Adams — former¬ 
ly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Yedo — as  one 
vast  military  organization,  the  resources  of 
the  territory  being  drained  to  keep  up  its 
force  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  fighting 
men,  the  forts  which  stretched  across  the 
Bay  of  Kagoshima,  and  the  factory  for 
casting  guns.  The  whole  of  Satsuma  was 
far  from  submitting  peacefully  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  attempted  to  turn 
these  fierce  warriors  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
Though  their  principal  chiefs  allowed  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Emperor  to  overcome  all  other 
considerations,  and  thus  retained  for  the 
clan  at  large  its  position  in  the  Imperial 


councils,  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877  is 
famous  as  the  expiring  struggle  of  feudal¬ 
ism.  The  desperate  bravery  of  the  rebels, 
whose  losses  up  to  the  time  of  their  final 
defeat  wore  estimated  at  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  killed  and  wounded  out  of  forty  thou¬ 
sand  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  war,  showed,  at  all  events,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  military  material  to  be  found 
among  them. 

Popular  tradition  asserts  that  the  spirit 
of  their  departed  hero,  Saigo  Takamori, 
has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  planet  Mars, 
while  the  spirits  of  his  slaughtered  follow¬ 
ers  animate  a  new  race  of  frogs,  so  cour¬ 
ageous  that  they  will  attack  men  and  never 
desist  till  they  are  killed. 

The  scarcely  less  powerful  Choshiu  clan 
was  among  the  first  to  play  off  Kyoto 
against  Yedo,  and  assisted  in  the  final  de¬ 
feat  of  Keiki  near  Osaka. 

Now  a  large  majority  of  the  important 
posts  in  the  army  and  navy  are  filled  by 
Satsuma  men,  and  most  posts  in  the  Home 
Department  by  adherents  of  Choshiu. 

A  Government  and  Government  depart¬ 
ments  thus  constituted  are  naturally  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Radical  and  progressist  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Lower  House,  and  though 
the  present  Ministry  is  nominally  Liberal, 
it  is  regarded  by  these  sections  much  as  a 
Cabinet  taken  entirely  from  the  great 
Whig  families  of  sixty  years  ago  would  be 
by  a  latter-day  Radical. 

The  Opposition  platform,  then,  is  to 
break  up  the  clan  system  and  make  minis¬ 
ters  servants  of  the  popular  will  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Parliamentary  vote.  To 
accomplish  these  objects  they  have  taken 
as  weapons  the  readjustment  of  the  land 
tax  and  alteration  of  the  system  which 
regulates  the  budget. 

At  present  the  Emperor  determines  the 
salaries  and  .allowances  of  all  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers,  and  these  make  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  budget  ;  so  Parliament  can 
only  deal  with  the  remaining  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Further,  if  the  House  fails  to 
vote  the  budget  laid  before  it  in  one  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Government  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  budget  of  the  previous  year. 

Government  last  session  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  readjusting  the  land  tax,  and  asked 
the  House  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which 
would  be  consequent  on  such  a  measure, 
and  also,  and  more  pressingly,  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  navy  by  imposing 
duties  on  tobacco  and  the  spirituous  liquor 
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gake,  and  an  income  tax.  The  Bill  for 
readjusting  the  land  tax  was  passed,  as  it 
has  been  regularly  and  unavailingly  every 
session,  and  sent  up  to  the  Peers.  The 
budget  was,  however,  largely  cut  down, 
the  new  taxes  refused,  and  the  proposed 
salaries  of  the  civil  and  military  otHcials 
reduced,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
high  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and 
that  the  officials  themselves  were  too 
numerous.  Further,  though  all  sections 
of  the  House  were  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  stronger  navy,  the  Opposition  op¬ 
posed  its  increase,  because  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  and  expressed 
the  same  sentiment  with  regard  to  Choshiu 
and  the  Civil  Service.  “  A  man  cannot 
be  head  of  the  Home  Office  and  Railway 
Bureau,”  said  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  “  unless  he  is  a  Choshiu  man  ;  or  at 
the  head  of  the  VV’ar  Office  or  Navy  un¬ 
less  he  comes  from  Satsuma.”  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  retorted  that  the  House  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  either  the  personnel  of  the 
departments  or  their  salaries,  successfully 
encouraged  the  House  of  Peers  to  reject 
the  Land  Tax  Bill,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  accept  the  amendments  to  the  budget. 
Thereupon  the  Opposition  moved  and  car¬ 
ried  an  Address  to  the  Throne  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  ministerial  attitude.  The  de¬ 
bates  were  not  a  little  animated,  and 
atiienities  such  as  have  been  heard  in  some 
older  assemblies  found  their  way  to  cour¬ 
teous  Japan.  For  instance,  Mr.  Inouye 
Kakugoro,  leader  of  the  Government  party 
(not,  be  it  remembered,  a  minister),  thus 
referred  in  the  House  to  Mr.  Kono  Hiio- 
naka,  leader  of  the  Radical  party  :  ”  What 
does  Mr.  Kono  know  about  constitutional 
development  since  the  revolution  ?  He 
was  in  prison  moat  of  the  lime.  So  was 
T,  but  I  don’t  talk  as  if  1  knew  every¬ 
thing.” 

The  Address  was  taken  to  the  palace 
and  personally  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  House  to  the  Sovereign,  who  took 
it  and  merely  said,  “  We  shall  peruse  it.” 
Two  days  later,  on  the  10th  of  February 
of  the  present  year,  the  House,  which  had 
been  adjourned,  was  summoned  to  reas¬ 
semble,  and  a  little  surprise  was  prepared 
for  the  members.  The  Emperor’s  rescript 
in  reply  to  the  Address  states  that  since 
he  has  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
abolished  feudal  polity,  and  replaced  it  by 
a  government  of  progress,  eacli  and  every 
part  of  the  Executive  has  been  framed  on 


lines  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  ancestors. 
Any  semblance  of  time  squandered  in  fruit¬ 
less  quarrelling,  or  of  opportunities  for 
extending  the  country’s  prosperity  forfeit¬ 
ed,  is  a  spectacle  which  he  has  no  desire 
to  display  to  the  spirits  of  those  ancestors. 
With  regard  to  the  items  of  expenditure 
fixed  by  Imperial  decree,  bis  Majesty 
points  out  that  these  cannot  become  a 
ground  of  dispute,  but  he  specially  directs 
that  his  ministers  should  bring  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Administration  into  good 
order.  Then  comes  the  gist  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.  For  the  purposes  of  national  de¬ 
fence  the  Emperor  will  economize  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  household  and  contribute 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  (a  tenth  of 
his  civil  list)  annually  for  six  years.  All 
military  and  civil  officials  are  directed, 
except  in  cases  where  special  circum¬ 
stances  interfere,  to  contribute  one-tenth 
of  their  salaries  during  the  same  period, 
which  sums  shall  be  devoted  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  fund  for  building  men-of  war. 
The  Government  had,  indeed,  played  a 
trump  card.  Respect  for  the  emperor  is 
the  dominant  religious  sentiment  actuating 
a  Japanese,  and  the  patriotic  and  self-deny¬ 
ing  action  of  their  sovereign  sent  a  thrill 
through  every  breast.  A  loyal  reply  to 
the  ”  benevolent  rescript”  was  at  once 
voted,  premising  respectful  obedience  and 
harmonious  co-operation,  “  with  a  view 
to,  in  some  measure,  requitting  the  gra¬ 
cious  consideration  shown.”  The  budget 
was  recommitted  and  voted  ;  the  men-of- 
war  are  to  be  built.  As  to  the  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  land  tax,  that  is  shelved  till 
another  session,  when  it  will  doubtless  re¬ 
appear  as  a  stalking  horse  for  progressist 
and  Radical  discontent. 

Though  the  tax  is,  as  already  stated, 
lower  than  in  bygone  days,  it  in  one  way 
at  least  weighs  more  heavily  upon  the 
farmer.  He  has  to  pay  it  in  cash  instead 
of  in  kind,  and  therefore  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  rice  and  other  produce  affect 
him  far  more  now  than  formerly,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  assessment  is  of  some  years’ 
standing,  and  he  cannot  deal  with  the 
agent  of  a  hard  and  fast  central  authority 
as  he  could  with  the  local  representative 
of  his  personal  landlord.  Moreover,  wide¬ 
spread  education  is  producing  its  usual 
effect.  The  farmer’s  son  is  no  longer  con¬ 
tent  with  country  life.  If  he  can  in  any 
way  contrive  it  he  comes  up  to  Tokio,  or 
to  some  other  large  city,  where  he  pays 
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for  schooling  so  long  as  his  father  can  and 
will  send  him  supplies,  and,  these  failing, 
picks  up  a  more  or  less  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood  as  clerk  or  shopboy,  unless  indeed 
unusual  genius  or  good  foitune  lands  him 
in  that  coveted  paradise  Government  em- 
ploy. 

The  deserted  father,  losing  a  hand  on 
his  farm,  may  find  some  resource  in  the 
universal  custom  of  adoption.  A  Japan¬ 
ese  child  adopted  into  a  fresh  family  be¬ 
comes  absolutely  equivalent  to  one  born 
in  the  house.  Even  a  hereditary  peer  may 
select  a  son  who,  though  no  blood  relation 
whatever,  will  succeed  without  question  to 
his  new  father’s  title.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  marriages  between  children  them¬ 
selves  not  related  who  are  adopted  by  the 
same  parents,  for  we  met  a  very  charming 
ycung  lady  taken  into  a  noble  family  who 
had  married  a  young  man  similarly  adopt¬ 
ed. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  welcome  extended  by  the  Japanese  to 
their  foreign  guests.  We  arrived  at  Tokio 
in  time  for  the  garden  party  annually  given 
by  the  Emperor  when  the  cherry  blossom 
is  in  full  flower.  Unfortunately  heavy 
rain  rendered  the  party  an  impossibility, 
but  by  the  courteous  hospitality  of  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  household,  and 
especially  of  our  kind  friends  Mr.  San- 
nomiya,  the  deputy-master  of  ceremonies, 
and  Mrs.  Sannomiya,  we  were  after w'ard 
entertained  in  the  beautiful  garden  which 
was  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  festiv¬ 
ity.  The  flowers,  shrubs,  avenues,  and 
ornamental  water  were  laid  out  with  all 
the  skill  for  which  Japanese  gardeners  are 
renowned,  and  we  were  further  amused  by 
the  appearance  of  a  falconer  with  his  bird 
on  his  wrist,  hawking  being  a  sport  still 
pursued  in  Japan. 

Nor  were  we  deprived  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  their  Im¬ 
perial  Majesties.  The  audience  was  fixed 
for  the  early  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Emperor  received  the  gentlemen 
of  our  party,  and  the  Elmpress,  both  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  the  latter  having  been 
carefully  forewarned  that  the  proper  Court 
costume  was  long  high  gowns  and  no  bon¬ 
nets. 

The  old  palace  at  Tokio  was  burned 
down  some  years  ago,  and  the  new  build¬ 
ings  are  large  and  sumptuously  furnished. 
We  greatly  admired  the  beautiful  lacquered 
doors,  w'ith  their  fittings  of  metal-work. 


and  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Japan¬ 
ese  cloisonne,  wood  carving,  and  tapestry, 
which  pleased  us  more  than  the  embroid¬ 
eries  and  furniture  impoited  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Court  officials  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting,  all  in  uniform  or  European  even¬ 
ing  dress,  thronged  the  corridors  and  re¬ 
ception  rooms.  The  audience  with  the 
Emperor  took  place  in  a  fine  hall,  and  his 
Majesty,  who  had  given  such  practical 
proof  of  his  interest  in  the  navy,  appeared 
especially  pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  his 
war  ships  had  been  at  Sydney,  and  that 
the  officers  had  been  entertained  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  House.  The  Empress,  w'ho  re¬ 
ceived  us  in  a  smaller  apartment,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  ladies  in  the  regulation  costume, 
and  herself  wore  a  purple  gown,  with  a 
pattern  of  small  gold  flowers  and  an  order. 
Her  Majesty,  who  is  particularly  gentle 
and  gracious  in  manner,  is  known  and  be¬ 
loved  throughout  the  Empire  for  the  ready 
aid  which  she  gives  to  every  philanthropic 
work.  Her  charity  is  so  great  that  on  at 
least  one  occasion  she  bestowed  the  whole 
of  her  available  pin  money  for  the  year  on 
a  hospital  in  need  of  funds.  One  of  the 
institutions  in  which  the  Empress  shows 
particular  interest  is  the  Peeresses’  School, 
in  which  the  little  girls  of  noble  families 
receive  a  good  modern  education.  In 
order  that  they  may  pursue  physical  exer¬ 
cises,  the  children  attending  this  school 
wear  divided  skirts,  in  addition  to  the 
upper  garment  and  obi,  or  sash,  of  their 
native  country.  Nor  is  the  training  in 
polite  manners  omitted,  which  forms  so 
necessary  a  part  of  a  Japanese  lady’s  edu¬ 
cation.  A  little  house  in  the  grounds  is 
arranged  for  instruction  in  tea-making, 
bowing,  and  all  the  ceremonious  saluta¬ 
tions  and  pretty  introductory  greetings 
which  avoid  any  awkward  embarrassment 
on  first  meetings  or  introductions. 

Early  education  is  rendered  slow  and 
difficult,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  by  the 
necessity  of  learning  to  read  and  write  the 
Chinese  characters  in  which  Japanese  books 
are  written.  These  characters  convey 
ideas,  not  sounds,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
seven  or  eight  thousand  are  required  for 
ordinary  use.  To  study  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture,  which  is  to  the  Japanese  student 
what  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  us,  at  least  as 
many  more  must  be  learned.  The  further 
necessity  of  studying  foreign  languages 
has  added  so  greatly  to  the  work  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  and  higher  middb 
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schools  that  ihe  period  of  their  exemption 
from  conscription  has  lately  been  extended 
from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  after  which  they  must  join  the  colors 
— a  somewhat  tardy  stait  in  life. 

Prince  llarn,  the  Emperor’s  only  son 
and  heir  apparent,  a  boy  of  about  thir¬ 
teen,  attends  the  Nobles’  School,  where 
he  is  educated  with  the  sons  of  the  peers 
and  other  nobles,  but  sits  at  a  raised  desk 
a  little  apart  fiom  his  schoolfellows.  He 
has  a  house  and  a  separate  establishment  of 
his  OW71,  and  is  allowed  the  companionship 
of  several  chosen  playmates.  Ue  is  said  to 
be  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  promising 
boy. 

The  principal  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Marquis  Nabeshima,  belongs 
to  fine  of  the  historic  families  of  Japan. 
He  has  built  himself  a  fine  house  in  Tokio 
in  European  style,  but  constiucted  by  Jap¬ 
anese  workmen  of  Japanese  materials, 
where  he  and  his  charming  and  pretty  wife 
gave  a  brilliant  ball  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  The  Japanese  ladies  present  were 
partly  in  European  and  partly  in  native 
dress.  When  called  upon  to  appear  at 
Court  the  former  is  obligatory,  but  on  the 
whole  the  ladies  appear  to  abandon  their 
national  costume  less  readily  than  the 
men,  and  women  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  everywhere  cling  to  their  old  dress. 
European  clothes  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
irniversal  among  gentlemen,  soldrers,  po¬ 
licemen,  and  railway  officials,  but  are  not 
contmon  among  shopkeepers  and  never 
worrt  by  coolies  or  laborers.  The  doublets 
and  long  tight  bltte  breeches  of  the  laborer 
are  convenient  and  picturesque  ;  but  when 
a  man  of  the  middle  class  dons,  as  he 
generally  does,  a  European  felt  hat,  with 
his  long-sleeved,  long-skiited  garment,  he 
looks  as  if  he  were  walking  about  in  a 
diessing-gown,  and  the  effect  is  not  strik¬ 
ing. 

The  Japanese  are  an  essentially  social 
and  active-minded  race,  much  resembling 
the  I’eloponnesian  Greeks  of  old  times. 
When  not  employed  in  study,  commerce, 
or  agriculture,  they  seldom  appear  content 
to  lounge  away  their  leisure,  but  want  to 
enjoy  themselves  definitely  and  in  society. 
Everywhere  the  traveller  comes  across  pic¬ 
nic  parties,  water  patties,  dinner  and  tea 
parties  ;  gardens,  tea  houses,  temples,  all 
offer  facilities  for  merry-making  ;  and  the 
company  cannot  be  accused  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  of  taking  its  pleasure  sadly,  for  every 


member  thereof  is  chattering,  laughing, 
singing,  and  doing  his  or  her  best  to  make 
matters  go  off  cheerily. 

Among  the  favorite  entertainments  of 
the  populace,  dramatic  performances  have 
always  held  a  high  place,  and  a  great  actor 
is  fully  as  much  appreciated  among  the 
Japanese  as  among  ourselves.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Danjolo,  commonly 
called  “  the  Irving  of  Japan, one  of 
his  principal  characters.  Thefitilding  in 
which  the  performance  took  place,  thoirgh 
built  of  wood  and  slightly  decorated,  is  in 
many  respects  not  unlike  a  good- sized 
London  theatre.  The  floor  of  the  house 
is  divided  into  little  square  boxes,  in  which 
kneel  the  audience,  men,  women,  and 
children.  From  the  main  entrance  to  the 
stage  runs  a  gangway,  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  floor  ;  this  is  called  the  Flowery 
Path,  and  serves  not  only  as  a  means  of 
access  to  the  boxes  on  either  side,  but 
also  as  an  approach  by  which  some  of  tie 
principal  actors  make  a  sensational  en¬ 
trance  on  the  scene.  A  large  gallery, 
divided  like  the  parterre,  rirns  round  three 
sides  of  the  house,  and  is  reached  from  an 
outside  balcony.  European  spectators  tak¬ 
ing  seats  in  the  gallery  are  accommodated 
with  chairs.  Tire  main  difference  between 
an  English  and  a  Japanese  stage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  centre  part  of 
tfie  latter,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  is 
round  and  turns  on  a  pivot.  The  scenery 
runs  across  the  diameter  of  the  reversible 
part  ;  so  while  one  scene  is  before  the 
audience  another  is  being  set  behind,  and 
when  wanted  is  simply  wheeled  round  to 
the  front.  This  certainly  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  scene-shifting,  but  might 
be  difficult  to  manage  with  the  very  elabo¬ 
rate  adornments  demanded  by  a  modern 
European  public.  Japanese  scenery  is 
sufficient  and  historically  correct,  and  for 
indoor  scenes  at  least  far  less  furniture  is 
requited  than  with  us  to  truthfully  repre¬ 
sent  a  native  interior. 

To  remove  the  impedimenta  at  the 
sides,  or  anything  which  has  to  be  taken 
away  during  the  progress  of  a  scene,  little 
black  figures,  with  black  veils  over  their 
faces,  like  familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
come  in  and  are  supposed  to  be  invisible. 
Japanese  politeness  is  never  inconveniently 
clear-sighted. 

The  piece  which  we  saw — the  Vendetta 
of  the  Sof/a  Brothers — was  historical  ;  the 
plot  turned,  as  in  the  majority  of  Japanese 
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trap;edie8,  on  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
lace — filial  piety,  fidelity,  and  revenge. 
Hamlet  and  The  Corsican  Brothers  would 
be  typical  diamas  in  the  Island  Empire. 
In  the  first  scene  a  retainer  of  the  Soga 
brothers  receives  a  pass  from  a  noble  which 
will  admit  the  youths  into  the  princely 
hunting  camp,  and  thereby  enable  them 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  father  on 
their  uncle,  an  adherent  of  the  great  Sho¬ 
gun  Yoritorao.  The  noble  who  gives  the 
pass  is,  however,  accused  in  the  second 
scene  of  thereby  aiding  and  abetting 
treason.  He  kills  his  accuser  and  prompt¬ 
ly  commits  hara-kari,  neither  murder  nor 
suicide  on  the  stage  being  a  breach  of  Jap¬ 
anese  dramatic  law. 

The  brothers  themselves  do  not  appear 
till  the  second  act,  when  they  come  up  the 
Flowery  Path  fighting  with  the  guards  of 
Kudo,  the  wicked  uncle,  whom  they  chal¬ 
lenge  to  immediate  combat.  They  are 
delayed  by  a  summons  to  their  nrother’s 
death  bed,  and  the  uncle  lends  them  two 
horses  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Most  curious  is  the  third  act.  The 
mother  proves  to  have  shammed  sickness 
to  lure  them  from  their  enterprise,  and 
announces  her  intention  of  rnarr}ing  them 
forthwith,  for  “  wives  ate  bits  in  the 
mouths  of  men.”  The  daughters-rn-law 
whom  she  is  pleased  to  seleet  are  two 
women  of  more  than  doubtful  character, 
whom  her  sons  sulkily  but  unquestioningly 
accept.  The  marriage  takes  place  on  the 
stage,  with  a  comic  and  well-acted  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  bridegrooms’  annovance. 

The  whole  was,  however,  a  pioits  mater¬ 
nal  fraud  to  throw  their  treacherous  half- 
brother  off  his  guard,  and  by  night  the 
mother  dismisses  them  with  her  blessing  to 
execute  their  deadly  purpose,  which  they 
accomplish  with  the  assistance  of  another 
lady,  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives. 
We  saw'  the  tombs  of  the  brothers  and  of 
the  lady  who  helped  them  on  a  wild  hill¬ 
side  not  far  from  Lake  Hakone. 

Danjolo,  who  acted  the  wicked  uncle, 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
and  was  excellently  supported  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  All  the  parts  w'ere  taken  by  men  ; 
some  plays  are  entirely  acted  by  women, 
but  the  two  sexes  seldom  perform  to¬ 
gether,  and  such  a  proceeding  is  still  re¬ 
garded  with  disfavor.  Japanese  men  have 
little  hair  on  their  faces  and  make  up  ea-ily 
as  women,  while,  as  all  the  performers 
speak  in  artificial  falsetto  voices,  there  is 


nothing  to  call  particular  attention  to  male 
assumption  of  the  female  character.  The 
play  began  nominally  at  ten,  really  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  did 
not  stay  to  the  end,  which  I  believe  oc¬ 
curred  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  audience  were  treated  to  an  after- 
piece  of  lighter  and  more  operatic  nature. 
Japanese  play-goers  always  spend  the  day 
at  the  theatre,  and  sufficient  intervals  aie 
allowed  for  refreshments,  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  both  in  and  outside  the  house. 

It  is  commonly  said,  and  with  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  truth,  that  the  modern  Japanese 
care  nothing  for  religion  ;  yet  the  race  has 
at  various  times  shown  itself  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  spiritual  impressions. 

The  original  Shinto  faith  seems  to  have 
been  a  mixture  of  nature  and  ancestor 
worship,  to  which  was  added  later  on  a 
system  of  Confucian  morality  adopted 
from  China,  yet  not  endorsed  with  any 
divine  sanction.  Buddhism,  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  country,  spread  rapidly, 
and  finally  settled  down  side  by  side  with 
Shintoism,  both  faiths  admitting  into  their 
respective  pantheons  deities  adapted  to 
every  circumstance  of  life,  Buddhists  and 
Shintoists  worshipping  at  each  others’ 
shrines  indiscriminately,  as  they  do  at  the 
present  day.  What  is  now  called  pure 
Shintoism  was  so  overgrown  by  rites  and 
ceremonies  borrowed  from  Biiddhisiii  that 
its  original  significance  almost  disappeared. 
Then  came  Christianity,  preached  by  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Xavier  himself  records  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  his  Japanese  secretary,  An- 
jiio  of  Satsuma,  whom  he  found  and  con¬ 
verted  at  Goa. 

His  people  would  not  immediately  assent  to 
what  might  be  said  to  them,  but  they  would 
investigate  what  I  might  affirm  respeedng  re¬ 
ligion  by  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  above 
all  by  observing  whether  my  conduct  agreed 
with  my  words.  This  done,  the  king  (daimio), 
the  nobility,  and  adult  population  would  Hock 
to  Christ,  being  a  nation  which  always  follows 
reason  as  a  guide. 

Whether  convinced  by  reason  or  by  the 
blameless  lives  of  these  early  teachers,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  Japanese  accepted  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  extraordinary  facility.  Native 
writers  estimate  the  number  of  Christians 
prior  to  the  persecution  at  two  millions  ; 
the  missionaries  more  model  ate ly  claim 
six  hundred  thousand  converts. 

One  thing  nevertheless  [says  Xavier’s  biog¬ 
rapher]  arrested  the  progress  of  the  evangel- 
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ist.  It  was  difficult  to  prove  to  the  Japanese 
that  those  who  during  their  lives  had  not  wor¬ 
shipped  the  true  God  would-  be  consigned  to 
everlasting  fire  in  hell.  They  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  this  article  of  faith  with  the  infinite  good¬ 
ness  of  God.  The  memory  of  their  ancestors 
is  dear  and  precious  to  them. 

Ilideyoshi,  and  after  him  leyasn,  ag¬ 
gravated,  as  has  been  said,  by  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  assumptions  and  disputes,  regarded  the 
missionaries  as  foreign  intruders,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  expel  them  fiom  Japan,  and 
to  utterly  destroy  their  doctrines.'  A  per¬ 
secution  as  furious  as  any  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory  raged  in  Japan.  The  Christians  were 
crucified*  and  otherwise  put  to  death,  or 
compelled  as  an  alternative  to  trample 
under  foot  copper  plates  bearing  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  and  other  holy  sub¬ 
jects.  Specimens  of  these  plates  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Uyemo.  The 
answer  of  a  neophyte  who  was  asked  how 
he  would  respond  should  his  sovereign 
order  him  to  abjure  Christianity  bears 
witness  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  martyrs 
met  their  fate  : — 

Sire,  would  you  wish  me  to  remain  faithful 
and  ever  to  preserve  that  submission  which  it 
is  seemly  for  a  subject  to  feel  toward  his 
king?  would  you  wish  me  to  manifest  zeal 
for  your  service  on  all  occasions  on  which  I 
can  be  of  use,  so  that  no  private  interest 
should  cause  me  to  forget  what  I  owe  you  ? 
would  you  wish  me  to  be  meek,  temperate, 
and  loving,  full  of  charity  toward  my  equals 
—that  I  should  patiently  suffer  all  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  I  may  be  exposed  ?  Com¬ 
mand  me,  then,  to  remain  a  Christian,  for  it 
is  from  a  Christian  alone  that  all  this  can  be 
reasonably  expected. 

The  Government  was,  however,  too 
strong  for  these  isolated  Churches,  and 
Christianity  was  almost  exterminated. 
Almost,  but  not  quite  ;  for  when  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  re-entered  the  coun¬ 
try  after  the  signing  of  the  treaties,  they 
discovered  that  several  communities  near 
Nagasaki  had  preserved  the  rite  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  a  few  Christian  prayers  and 
books.  The  arms  of  Satsuma  too,  a  kind 
of  cross  within  a  circle,  are  by  some  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  relic  of  Christianity,  but 
others  more  prosaically  aver  that  they 
represent  two  horses’  bits  crossed. 

*  A  Japanese  condemned  to  crucifixion  was 
bound  upon  an  upright  post  with  two  cross 
bars,  and  pierced  with  spears  until  he  died, 
by  men  of  the  Eta  or  Pariah  class.  This  was 
a  less  lingering,  and  therefore  less  barbarous, 
mode  of  execution  than  Western  crucifixion. 


A  renewed  attempt  to  crush  out  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  exile  and  imprisonment  was 
made  so  lately  as  1867,  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
persecution  has  been  unknown  in  the  land. 

On  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Buddhism  resumed  undisputed  sway — by 
no  means  the  atheistic  and  philosophic 
Buddhism  originally  promulgated  by  Gau¬ 
tama,  but  a  Buddhism  of  gorgeous  temples 
and  elaborate  ritual,  of  many  gods  and 
goddesses  ;  of  Amida,  god  of  heaven  and 
boundless  light,  whose  gigantic  seated 
image  at  Kamakura  bends  over  the  ancient 
capital  ;  of  Kwannon,  the  thousand-hand¬ 
ed  goddess  of  mercy,  who  is  as  popular  in 
the  towns  and  country  places  of  Japan  as 
the  Madonna  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Italy.  Buddhism  was  essentially  the 
creed  of  the  Shogunate,  and  after  the  res¬ 
toration  was  deposed  from  the  foremost 
place,  which  was  given  to  Shintoism, 
though  the  commentaries  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  expressly  declare  that  “to  force 
upon  a  nation  a  particular  form  of  belief 
by  the  establishment  of  a  State  religion  is 
very  injurious  to  the  natural  intellectual 
development  of  the  people.”  Temples, 
however,  which  had  been  used  for  a  kind 
of  mixed  worship  between  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism  were  purified  and  devoted  for 
the  future  to  pure  Shintoism.  Nobody 
seemed  much  affected  by  the  change.  A 
Buddhist  monk  has  been  known  to  emu¬ 
late  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  accept  as  a  reward  the  appointment  of 
priest  to  a  Shinto  shrine. 

Shintoism  is  more  especially  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Court.  Based  as  it  is  on 
reverence  for,  and  worship  of,  the  divine 
ancestors  of  the  Emperor,  it  casts  a  halo 
round  the  Imperial  vicegerent  of  the  gods. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  far  what 
is  considered  piety  in  Western  lands  in¬ 
fluences  its  nominal  adherents,  but  proba¬ 
bly  the  general  idea  is  that  a  man  should 
do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  ancestors, 
whose  spirits,  in  some  undefined  way,  act 
as  his  guardians  atid  predecessors  in  the 
unseen  world. 

Meantime,  the  masses  of  the  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  drawn  by  the  colossal  images 
and  attractive  services  of  Buddhism,  and, 
despite  all  assertions,  it  is  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  speedy  oKtinction  of  a  faith 
which  is  able  to  rear  such  a  temple  as  the 
new  Higashi  Hongwanji  at  Kyoto.  The 
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size  and  proportions  of  this  building  are 
unrivalled  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Japan.  Its  massive  polished  wooden 
columns,  its  beautifully  fitted  ceilings  and 
flooring,  and  its  fine  wood  carving  can  be 
accurately  judged  while  the  eye  is  still  un¬ 
distracted  by  the  intended  gilding  and 
decoration  of  the  interior.  It  is  said  that 
two  millions  of  dollars  have  been  already 
expended  on  the  fabric,  and  that  another 
quarter  of  a  million  has  been  contributed 
toward  the  internal  ornamentation.  Here 
too  are  the  immense  ropes  of  twisted 
human  hair  given  by  votaries  too  poor  to 
present  any  other  worthy  offering. 

Buddhism  throws  all  its  weight  into  the 
scale  against  the  missions  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  Chiistian  Churches  now  working  in 
the  country,  foiernost  among  them  being 
that  of  the  orthodox  Russian  Church. 
The  accounts  of  their  success  or  otherwise 
are  somewhat  contiadictory,  though  they 
have  certainly  made  conveits  ev^n  among 
men  of  high  standing.  The  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Progressionists,  Mr.  Shimada 
Sahuro,  who  held  the  office  of  Chaiiman 
of  Committees  of  the  whole  House  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Diet,  is  a  Christian,  as 
is  also  Count  Itagaki,  who,  though  not  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  is  head  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  party.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Japanese  idea  seems  to  be  that  men  who 
have  to  re-make  a  nation  and  fight  their 
way  into  the  fiont  ranks  of  civilization 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  metaphysical 
questions.  They  do  not  believe  that 
Christianity  influences  the  statesmanship 
of  foreign  countiies,  or  that  entry  by  this 
gate  into  the  comity  of  nations  will  fur¬ 
ther  their  cherished  desire  for  a  treaty  le- 
vision  which  shall  permit  them  to  fix  their 
own  customs  tariff  and  exercise  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  foreigners  in  the  Treaty  poits. 
They  have  more  faith  in  big  guns,  men-of- 
war,  diplomacy,  and  political  economy. 

Unfortunately  the  education  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  seems  to  be  conducted  on 
the  secular  system  carried  to  an  extreme 
point.  Up  to  the  Restoration  every  class 
of  the  community  had  certain  well-defined 
duties  ;  their  lives  were  mapped  out  and 
regulhted  ;  honor,  loyalty,  filial  piety  in 
both  sexes,  devotion  till  death  to  a  cause 
believed  to  be  right  in  men,  gentleness  and 
submission  in  women,  were  abiding  prin¬ 
ciples  whose  infringement  must  entail  con¬ 
tempt  and  punishment.  Now  the  old  land¬ 
marks  are  being  broken  up,  and  it  is  hard 


to  foretell  whether  the  ethical  text-books  in 
the  public  schools,  morality  devoid  of  re¬ 
ligious  foundation,  will  effectually  take 
their  place,  whether  the  shatlowy  ances¬ 
tor-worship  of  Shintoism  will  sutliciently 
raise  the  aspirations  of  young  Japan,  or 
whether  children  will  bo  led  in  the  riylit 
way  by  the  preaching  of  tonsured  monks 
who  have  still,  as  has  been  said,  percepti¬ 
ble  influence  amottg  the  lower  classes,  but 
whom  the  pupils  in  the  great  schools  are 
certainly-learning  to  despise. 

Yet  wo  may  have  confidence  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  and  their  leaders 
will  realize  and  avert  the  danger  threaterr- 
ing  them  from  this  quarter. 

No  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  race 
is  more  evident  than  their  practical  spirit. 
When  they  see  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  they  instantly  cast  about  for  the 
best  way  of  doing  it.  They  have  taken 
warning  by  the  fate  of  Egypt,  which  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Europe  as  a  debtor 
into  those  of  his  creditors,  and  having  de¬ 
termined  that  all  money  required  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes  shall  be  raised  within  their 
own  borders,  they  have  no  national  debt 
placed  abroad  since  1873,  and  the  total 
foreign  debt  is  under  £800,000. 

Their  railways,  of  which  1750  miles  are 
now  open,  are  well  constructed  and  well 
regulated,  and  the  first  home-made  loco¬ 
motive  was  built  in  Japan  last  January. 
The  post  and  telegraph  system  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  Nippon  Yusen 
Kuisha  (Japanese  Steamship  Company), 
which  owns  forty  seven  ships  running  to 
Chinese  and  other  ports,  and  carries  a  large 
trade,  now  intends  to  enlarge  its  opera¬ 
tions  by  starting  a  first-class  line  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  cargo  to  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne.  As  the  present  service  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  accommodation  good,  .there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  success  for 
this  new  development.  Coal-mines  are 
being  rapidly  opened  up,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  iron  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  is  sixfold 
what  it  was  eight  years  ago,  and  cheap 
labor  enables  Japan  to  be  a  formidable 
competitor  with  England  in  the  markets 
of  the  East. 

The  animosity  to  the  foreigner  is  every¬ 
where  dying  out.  The  present  racecourse 
at  Yokohama  is  a  piece  of  land  originally 
set  aside  in  order  that  Europeans  and 
Americans  might  have  some  place  to  ride 
and  drive  without  infringing  on  the 
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Tokaido,  the  road  traversed  by  daiinio’a 
processions,  a  meeting  with  which  caused 
almost  inevitable  disorder.  Just  before 
we  left  Japan  we  were  present  at  the  race 
luncheon  given  by  lI.B.M.’s  able  and 
popular  charge  d'affaires^  Mr.  Maurice  de 
Bunsen,  to  a  large  gathering  of  prominent 
Japanese  and  European  residents  from 
Tokio,  aud  admired  the  handsome  prizes 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  races  by  the  Emperor  and  by  Count 


Ito  in  conjunction  with  the  genial  Minis* 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Mutsu.  No¬ 
where  could  have  been  displayed  more 
friendship  and  good  feeling  between  men 
of  different  nationalities. 

Mingled  with  interest  in  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  Japan,  and  admiration  for  her 
present  energy  and  enterprise,  must  ever 
be  our  hearty  w'ishes  for  her  happy  and 
prosperous  future. — Nineteenth  Century. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SUMMER. 

BY  ALFRED  COCHRANE. 

Come,  leave  your  learned  friends  who  spar, 
Who  cannot  yet  agree. 

On  what  we  were,  or  what  we  are,  ' 

Or  what  we  hope  to  be  : 

Relax  awhile  that  forehead  grave 
To  hear  the  north  wind  shrill 
The  burden  of  his  blustering  stave 
Across  the  heathered  hill. 

For  even  now,  my  jaded  sage. 

Your  last  and  newest  creed 
May  gather  lessons  from  the  page 
Which  he  who  runs  may  read  : 

Perhaps  these  woods  of  oak  and  birch 
May  teach  you  unawares. 

Truths  that  escape  the  eyes  which  search 
The  world  from  study  chairs. 

So  when  your  wordy  discontent 
Grow's  tedious,  for  a  space. 

And  all  the  bootless  argument 
That  racks  the  market-place. 

Coma  to  these  lonely  forest  glades 
And  watch  the  squirrels  play. 

Where  the  stale  clash  of  struggling  blades 
Sounds  faint  and  far  away. 

Here  doubts  that  we  can  never  solve 
At  least  we  may  forsake, 

Ilere  burning  brains  no  more  revolve 
And  hearts  no  longer  ache  : 

When  the  green  leaves  are  overhead 
With  sunlight  dancing  through. 

Where  the  wild  hyacinth  has  spread 
A  wondrous  belt  of  blue. 

It  needs  a  sorry  soul  to  whine 
That  life’s  a  dismal  thing. 

When,  flushed  from  tufts  of  celandine. 

The  skylark  starts  to  sing  : 
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Or  where  beside  the  woodland’s  edge, 

In  dells  of  grass  and  fern, 

The  mooihen  flutters  to  the  sedge 
That  rims  the  sparkling  burn. 

Here  the  sleek  shorthorns  in  the  shade 
Crop  clover  by  the  gate, 

Without  (thank  heav’n  I)  a  dairymaid 
Who,  tossed  by  savage  Fate, 

Comes  our  weak  intellects  to  vex. 

Like  D’Uibervillian  Tess, 

With  sombre  riddles  of  the  sex. 

Far  too  abstruse  to  guess. 

When  the  spruce  chaffinch  twitters  clear 
Amid  the  apple  bloom, 

No  social  problems  bore  my  ear. 

No  prophecies  of  gloom  ; 

And  when  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves 
Salute  the  morning  haze, 

I  catch  among  the  ivy  leaves 
No  word  of  Ibsen’s  plays. 

In  a  round  hole  beneath  the  thatch 
A  little  titmouse  sits, 

Who,  despite  Malthus,  means  to  hatch 
A  dozen  lesser  tits  : 

For  fads  and  freaks  and  party  cries. 
Which  vex  the  subtler  brain. 

The  jovial  twinkle  in  her  eyes 
Bespeaks  a  fine  disdain. 

The  creed  of  our  secluded  choice 
Is  far  behind  the  times. 

And  finds  an  almost  plaintive  voice 
In  tinkling  village  chimes — 

A  voice  that,  somehow,  never  lacks 
A  cure  for  cares  and  griefs. 

Not  found  in  all  your  yellow-backs 
With  up-to-date  beliefs. 

For  as  our  stretching  woodland  ways 
With  sturdy  oaks  are  set, 

-That  braved  the  tempest  in  the  days 
Of  some  Plantagenet  : 

As  if  the  fiying  centuries 

Were  loath  to  work  their  will. 

So  here  the  old  faith  slowlier  dies. 

The  old  hope  lingers  still. 

It  is  as  though  the  God  you  mock 
Had  fled  your  dusty  shelves. 

Content  to  let  his  graceless  stock 
Control  the  world  themselves. 

And  found  in  this  fair  place  a  home 
To  see  his  works  are  good, 

Where,  as  of  old,  he  still  may  roam 
At  sundown  through  the  wood. 


—  Temple  Bar. 
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CAMP  LIFE  IN  CASHMERE. 

I.  ly  firmly  convinced  it  is  for  some  evil  pur- 


The  Start. 

We  set  out  in  August,  my  brother  and 
myself,  from  a  small  hill  station  in  the 
noith  of  the  Punjaub.  The  journey  to 
Cashmere  from  most  places  in  India  is  not 
absolutely  easy,  as  must  be  the  case  with¬ 
out  railways,  though  these  are  easily  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  their  substitutes  giving  one 
much  more  fun  for  one’s  money — at  least 
this  was  my  experience. 

The  preliminary  to  our  start  was  an  ex¬ 
citing  hot  afternoon  spent  in  superintend¬ 
ing  the  loading  of  the  baggage  nftules. 
We  sat  on  a  bank  in  the  garden,  while 
our  whole  establishment  gave  assistance  to 
the  mule  drivers,  all  talking  and  arguing 
at  the  lop  of  their  voices,  and  each  object¬ 
ing  to  the  other’s  arrangements  ;  the  mules 
at  intervals  objecting  altogether,  and  mani¬ 
festing  it  forcibly  b}'  kicking,  our  hearts 
meanwhile  sinking  into  our  boots  at  the 
numberless  things,  without  which  each 
servant  declared  it  was  impossible  to  start. 
As  things  approached  completion  the  cook 
came  flying  up  from  the  back  regions  wav¬ 
ing  a  large  board  in  one  hand  and  a  small 
stove  in  the  other,  assuring  us  solemnly 
we  should  die  without  them.  Then  a 
large  tin  tub  was  added,  and  we  recklessly 
gave  up  any  idea  of  neat  luggage,  and 
consoled  ourselves  by  hoping  we  had  en¬ 
sured  future  comfort.  Fifteen  mules  in  all 
move  off  with  our  future  homes,  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  and  everything  else  that 
seems  needful  for  the  next  two  months, 
and  we  watch  the  procession  wind  slowly 
down  the  hill.  First  walks  the  cook,  in 
flowing  white  garments,  serenely  radiant, 
feeling  that  he  has  had  his  way  as  to  what 
in  his  special  department  should  or  should 
not  be  taken.  Then  come  the  other  ser¬ 
vants,  carefully  attired  in  travelling  cos¬ 
tume — that  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  very 
tight  knickerbockers,  which  show  to  the 
worst  advantage  their  skinny  brown  legs. 
The  dogs  bring  up  the  rear,  a  small  fox 
terrier  “  in  arms,”  by  name  “  Phos”  (or 
“  Phosphadine”  in  full,  so  called  after  a 
popular  but  innocent  “  drink”),  and  a 
large  dignified  Gordon  setter,  ‘‘  Dell,” 
whose  travelling  raiment  consists  merely 
of  a  chain  and  collar,  and  who  goes  off 
looking  the  verv  emblem  of  woe,  evident- 


pose. 

We  ourselves  followed  the  next  day, 
meanwhile  living  on  the  bounty  of  friends, 
after  the  manner  of  hospitable  India. 
The  first  five  miles  we  accomplished  in  a 
dogcart  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  only  excitement  being  a  swollen 
river  across  our  road.  Here  I  had  to  get 
out  and  be  carried  over  by  a  stalwart  vil¬ 
lager,  while  several  more  men,  with  my 
brother’s  help,  carefully  lifted  the  cart 
into  the  stream  and  up  the  opposite  bank. 

At  the  first  stop  we  found  our  ponies, 
sent  on  the  day  before  ;  mine  a  kind  loan 
from  a  friend,  who  begged  me  to  adhere 
strictly  to  its  name  of  ‘‘  Alius,”  and  never 
let  it  degenerate  into  the  common  form  of 
Alice. 

The  first  night,  after  a  leisurely  ride  of 
some  twenty  miles,  we  spent  at  a  “  dak 
bungalow,”  or  rest-house.  These  are 
shelters,  provided  at  intervals  of  'about 
ten  miles,  along  most  much-travelled  roads 
in  India.  They  contain,  usually,  some 
four  to  eight  rooms,  furnished  (!)  with  a 
bedstead  and  washstand  each,  and  a  table 
and  cupboard,  with  some  ancient  tinned 
eatables,  distinguishing  the  dining-room. 
The  antique  individual  frequently  in 
charge  seems  at  first  sight  closely  to  re¬ 
semble  a  shaggy  old  goat,  but  in  reality 
he  is  not  at  all  to  be  despised,  as  he  will 
rapidly  convert  one  of  the  long-legged, 
skinny  chickens,  which  you  hear  so  noisily 
giving  up  the  ghost  on  your  arrival,  into  a 
very  passable  curry,  and  may  even  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  supply  good  hot  bathe. 

The  next  day  brought  us,  by  a  road  of 
mixed  red  mud  and  stones  up  to  our 
horses’  knees,  to  the  hill  station  of  Mur- 
ree,  where  with  great  difficulty  we  per¬ 
suaded  the  native  in  charge  of  the  road 
and  conveyances  to  let  us  have  a  strong 
sort  of  carriage  called  a  “tonga.”  This 
he  finally  did,  with  the  doubtful  permis¬ 
sion  to  drive  it  where  we  liked,  the  road 
being  considered  bad  and  dangerous  after 
recent  rain  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  lose, 
and  off  we  went  for  our  goal,  the  town  of 
Barmulla. 

The  arrangement  is  usually  for  the 
tonga  conductor  to  drive  at  a  good  easy 
gallop,  blowing  a  painfully  discordant 
horn  at  any  very  sharp  corners,  and  chang- 
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ing  the  two  horses  and  their  attendant 
groom  at  every  ten  miles.  The  latter, 
often  a  veiitable  study  of  rags  and  dirt, 
with  fine  daik  eyes  and  gleaming  teeth, 
supports  himself  on  the  step,  his  services 
being  chiefly  required  in  urging  his  charges 
to  start.  For  this  every  plan  is  resorted 
to,  from  a  mere  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
whip  and  a  volley  of  bad  language,  to  the 
proverbial  lighting  of  a  small  fire  beneath 
the  animals.  They  continue  gayly,  when 
once  olf  with  a  tremendous  bound,  until 
some  obstacle  brings  them  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  game  of  surprising  them  into  a 
start  recommences  with  renewed  vigor. 

We,  unluckily,  were  preceded  by  a 
Rajah,  who  took  all  the  good  ponies  and 
left  us  poor  little  beasts,  who  kicked  and 
jibbed  at  every  precipitous  coiner,  with 
the  River  Jhelum  rushing  beneath  us,  and 
heavy  rocks,  hanging  threateningly  ready 
to  fall,  overhead.  However,  we  drove  all 
day  in  our  rickety,  jolting  conveyance, 
feeling  like  jellies,  in  spite  of  all  the  pil¬ 
lows  we  had  provided  ourselves  with,  and 
at  eleven  at  night  arrived  at  another  rest- 
house,  having  got  over  some  seventy  miles 
of  the  journey,  our  luggage  and  servants 
following  in  still  more  primitive  convey¬ 
ances  called  “  ekkas.” 

To  our  dismay,  we  found  the  house 
already  quite  full  of  Englishmen.  They 
were,  however,  most  kind  and  good- 
humored  over  our  sudden  inroad.  The 
dining-room  was  vacated  for  me,  and  I 
soon  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary,  lulled 
by  the  rush  of  the  river  into  dreamless 
rest,  though  surrounded  by  tins  of  jams 
and  potted  meats,  chiefly  standing  on 
their  heads,  so  familiar  to  all  Indian  trav¬ 
ellers,  and  which  might  Avell  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  substantial  nightmare. 

My  brother  found  a  “  shakedown”  in 
the  veranda  outside  my  door,  and  all  too 
soon  the  morning  was  upon  us,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  Gharri,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 
The  next  piece  of  road  had  been  truly  de¬ 
scribed  as  bad,  very  bad  ;  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  there  would  be  no  road,  merely  a 
mass  of  lately  fallen  rock,  slippery  and 
slimy  with  mud,  where  we  had  to  dis¬ 
mount  and  have  our  ponies  carefully  led, 
while  we  scrambled  along,  transferring  a 
liberal  amount  of  the  surrounding  yellow 
mud  on  to  our  clothes  and  boots. 

■  The  evening  brought  us  to  Chicoti, 
where  we  dined  in  the  open,  under  a 
radiant  starlit  sky,  retiring  to  our  tents. 
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which  had  been  pitched  for  the  night, 
full  of  hope  for  the  morrow,  only  to 
awake  to  a  heavy  downpour,  which  re¬ 
duced  everything  to  a  most  discouraging 
swamp.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
push  on,  and  a  few  soppy  hours  in  a  tonga 
brought  us  to  the  town  of  Barmulla, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  that  part 
of  the  River  Jhelum  which  seems  to  con¬ 
stitute  Cashmere  proper  ;  for  here  the  river 
changes  from  a  wild  rushing  stream  into 
the  broad  calm  expanse  which  has  charmed 
the  heart  of  so  many  seekers  of  repose 
and  beauty. 

All  we  could  see  on  arrival  was  a  pile 
of  warm-colored  wooden  houses,  clustered 
round  a  long  timber  bridge,  which  was 
supported  on  log  piles,  the  whole  backed 
up  by  mountains  more  or  less  obliterated 
in  mist.  Unfortunately  for  ns,  the  rain 
still  continued,  and  we  dabbled  about  very 
wet  and  discouraged,  as  well  as  hungry  ; 
for  here  the  rest-house  failed  us,  tliere 
being  neither  stores  nor  chickens  to  be 
got  there. 

The  river  looked  gray  and  sullen,  though 
calm  enough,  even  for  the  unseaworthy 
boats  we  found  ready  for  us.  These 
boats  are  picturesque  and  very  fairly 
roomy,  quite  flat  and  shallow,  three  parts 
tented  in  with  matting.  One]  was  my 
brother’s  bedroom  and  our  sitting-room  ; 
the  two  rooms  we  afterward  divided  by  a 
gorgeous  yellow  and  black  tablecloth, 
which  flapped  with  primitive  simplicity  in 
every  passing  breeze.  Another  boat  was 
for  myself  and  ayah,  and  a  third  for 
kitchen  and  servants.  The  boatmen, 
three  to  each  boat,  with  their  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  chickens,  and  puppies,  luckily  take 
up  very  little  room,  living  in  the  tail-end 
of  the  boat,  which,  at  its  broadest  part, 
just  takes  one’s  little  camp-bed,  leaving 
room  to  turn  round  very  circumspectly  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  slight  outer  wall  of  hang¬ 
ing  matting.  We  found  the  men  very 
talkative  and  amusing,  though  a  little  irri¬ 
tating,  from  a  habit  of  always  preferring 
to  tell  you  anything,  rather  than  that 
which  you  ask  about,  and  the  womenkind 
do  most  of  the  work.  They  row  with 
short  oars,  heart-shaped  at  the  end,  which 
they  use  with  no  sort  of  rowlock,  merely 
making  a  kind  of  lever  with  their  left 
hands. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  afloat 
— servants  and  dogs  and  all  our  goods  and 
chattels — the  three  boats  keeping  well 
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together.  It  ceased  not  to  rain,  and  we 
felt  very  despondent  at  having  come  so 
far,  to  sit  shivering  in  such  chilly,  moist 
surroundings. 

Fortunately  this  state  of  things  did  not 
last,  and  toward  evening  it  cleared,  when 
we  seemed  suddenly  transferred  from  a 
land  of  mist  and  shadows  to  the  golden 
gates  of  the  setting  sun.  Everything  was 
bathed  in  color,  as  [over  the  moist  sky 
there  crept  a  mantle  of  datiodil  and  gold. 
The  glowing  rays  touched  the  tiny  tiutfy 
clouds  till  they  blushed  and  lay  repeated 
in  their  rosy  softness  in  the  clear  water 
beneath. 

Deep  shades  of  violet  and  blue  lay 
across  the  river,  checking  the  stream  of 
golden  light  ;  and  far  above  the  banks  of 
heavy  cloud  gleamed  out,  clear  and  start¬ 
ling,  the  icy  tops  of  mountains  clothed  in 
fresh  fallen  snow.  We  sat  wrapt  in  won¬ 
der  and  solemn  admiration,  till  purple, 
crimson,  and  gold  had  melted  alike  into 
the  calm  blueness  of  night. 

The  next  day  all  the  charm  of  the  life 
came  to  us.  Rowed  gently  up  the  placid, 
shining  river,  a  panorama  of  snowy  moun¬ 
tains  alt  round,  standrng  clear  and  spark- 
ling  against  a  cloudless  sky  ;  rustling 
through  beds  of  bright  yellow  water-lilies 
and  brilliant  pink  lotus  flowers,  with  the 
sun  softly  shaded  by  the  awnings  of  mat¬ 
ting,  and  the  boat  seeming  little  more  than 
a  sure  footing  for  the  comfortable  camp- 
chairs  in  which  we  sat,  with  the  water 
rippling  so  close  at  our  sides. 

We  moored  for  breakfast  under  the 
shade  of  an  overhanging  tree,  enjoying 
the  hot  rolls  and  coffee,  which  emerged 
from  the  kitchen  boat,  in  our  beautiful 
surroundings.  This  meal  consisted  also 
in  part  of  an  immense  fish,  which  we  had 
previously  met  in  the  water,  towed  by  two 
small  boys  in  a  boat,  and  which  for  a 
trifling  sum,  equivalent  to  3(/.,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  our  larder. 

This  was  our  first  experience  of  the  re- 
nownedly  inexpensive  manner  of  living 
which  is  certainly  possible  in  Cashmere, 
when  once  you  have  got  there. 

On  our  onw’ard  way  we  passed  a  place 
called  Sopur,  very  favorable  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  that  big  fish  the  “  marsea,”  to 
judge  by  the  decorations  on  the  white 
walls  of  the  rest-house.  Here  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  fortunate  captor  of  a  forty 
or  fifty-pound  fish  to  note  up  this  occur¬ 
rence,  together  with  a  life-size  portrait  of 


the  big  prize,  its  weight,  length  of  time 
before  bite,  and  other  particulars  ;  and 
several  noble  samples  had  thus  left  their 
mark.  Alongside  of  these  was  one  tiny 
specimen,  of  possibly  half  a  pound,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  swallow  a  huge  spoon-bait, 
and  over  its  head  the  pathetic  note, 
“  After  five  days’  hard  fishing  !”  The 
following  day  we  reached  the  great  town 
of  Cashmere,  Srinager. 

II. 

SRrNAGER. 

It  was  neatly  eleven  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town.  There 
being  much  water  in  the  river,  it  made 
coming  up  stream  no  easy  matter.  For 
this  reason  it  was  useless  to  attempt  the 
main  street  of  the  place — the  Jhelum  it¬ 
self  ;  and  we  had  to  turn  off  into  a  more 
humble  canal,  just  as  the  city,  with  the 
sunlight  dancing  on  its  gilded  domes  and 
minarets,  came  most  attractively  in  sight. 
We,  however,  appreciated  the  wisdom  of 
our  course,  when  we  found  what  really 
exciting  work  it  was,  having  our  heavy 
boats  punted  up  against  stream,  especially 
through  bridges  and  round  corners  ;  and 
very  soon  we  were  all  absorbed  in  what 
there  was  to  be  seen  on  the  way. 

Rickety  wooden  houses,  many  stories 
high,  seemed  to  lean  all  round  us  in  every 
possible  direction  ;  each  unlike  its  neigh¬ 
bor  in  color  and  height,  though  nearly  all 
with  beautiful  carved  shutters,  hanging  in 
picturesque  angles  from  windows,  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  other  protection.  In  the  warm 
sunlight,  the  brown  and  white  tones 
ripened  into  rich  shades  of  yellow  and 
red  ;  and  here  and  there  a  pale  pink 
house,  with  emerald  green  window  frames, 
threw  in  a  strong  dash  of  color  ;  and  over 
its  neighbor’s  dark  carved  shutters  would 
hang  strings  of  red  tomatoes  drying  in  the 
hot  sun. 

Most  of  the  houses  seemed  full  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  looked  out  listlesslv  from  beliind 
their  many-colored  draperies  as  we  passed. 
Others,  more  curious,  crowded  together 
on  overhanging  verandas,  which  had  ab¬ 
solutely  “  no  visible  means  of  support,” 
but  whose  insecurity  seemed  in  no  way  to 
affect  the  laughing,  chattering  group  of 
people  upon  them.  Every  here  and  there 
the  irregular  line  of  houses  was  broken  by 
a  narrow  street,  winding  away  into  almost 
black  darkness,  so  •■harp  was  the  con  rast 
between  it  and  its  sunny  surroundings. 
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The  town  seemed  full  of  life  and  ani¬ 
mation  as  the  canal  merged  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  street  of  the  river.  Women  with  great 
dark  wondering  eyes  came  down  flights  of 
steep  steps  to  fill  their  earthen  pitchers  at 
the  water’s  edge  ;  men  passed  to  and  fro, 
rowing  in  gayly  painted  boats  ;  and  our 
country  men  and  women  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  under  the  great  poplar  avenue,  by 
the  riverside.  We  pitched  our  tents  in  a 
garden  about  four  miles  up  the  stream, 
and  the  next  day  prepared  to  visit  the  city 
in  a  small  boat. 

Srinager  has  six  bridges  crossing  the 
Jhelum  at  various  intervals,  and  between 
two  of  these  all  fishing  is  prohibited  by 
the  Maharajah,  who  nominally  governs  the 
land  ;  the  reason  given  being  that  the  soul 
of  a  late  Maharajah  has  passed  into  a  fish, 
who  resides  in  this  part  of  the  river  !  It 
seems  most  fortunate  for  every  one  that 
bis  soul  has  been  so  accurately  located, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  some  future 
Maharajah  is  condemned  to  pass  into  a 
sheep,  it  will  be  equally  cleverly  individu¬ 
alized,  as,  beef  being  already  unattainable, 
owing  to  the  cow  being  a  sacred  animal, 
it  would  complicate  existence  were  mutton 
also  debarred. 

Our  small  boat  was  only  about  four 
inches  out  of  the  water,  and  quite  flat, 
with  a  thatch  of  rushes  overhead  and  no 
seats  ;  so  we  reclined  on  cushions,  after 
the  Eastern  manner,  that  looks  so  luxu¬ 
rious  and  is  so  uncomfortable.  The  gold 
and  silver  domes,  as  the  city  came  in  sight, 
looked  very  effective,  and  even  being  told 
that  some  are  covered  w'ith  old  kerosene- 
oil  tins  does  not  detract  from  their  glit¬ 
ter  ;  though,  like  many  an  effect  in  the 
East,  they  must  not  be  too  nearly  inspect¬ 
ed  if  the  charm  is  to  remain.  VVe  passed 
the  Maharajah’s  palace  on  our  way,  a 
gaudy  unfinished  building  ;  in  exterior 
rather  like  his  boats — a  mixture  of  red 
and  green  paint  and  dirt,  very  different 
from  the  snug,  substantially  comfortable 
house-boats  being  built  here  by  a  few  en¬ 
terprising  Englishmen.  We  passed  too 
the  gates  of  the  Dhal  lake,  and  saw  its 
wonderful  clear  reflections,  and  were  told 
of  the  beautiful  floating  gardens  upon  its 
surface,  and  then  came  on  into  the  heart 
of  the  town. 

Here  we  left  our  boats,  and,  following 
a  guide,  plunged  boldly  into  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  crowd  of  one  of  the  picturesque 
dirty  streets.  Our  way  to  a  copper  shop 
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we  wished  to  visit  led  us  through  dark, 
evil-smelling  little  alleys,  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple  anxious  to  press  their  goods  upon  us, 
and  it  was  with  some  relief  we  at  last 
reached  the  house  and  stumbled  up  the 
obscure  breakneck  staircase,  which  led  us 
into  the  “  show-room.”  A  wonderful 
change  awaited  us  here,  as  we  came  sud¬ 
denly  on  masses  of  brilliant  glowing  cop¬ 
per  works,  lit  up  by  the  golden  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  light  streamed  in 
through  the  narrow  windows,  and  bur¬ 
nished  the  whole  room  into  a  scene  which 
quite  dazzled  our  eyes  afler  the  gloomy 
entrance.  We  were  delighted  with  the 
bowls,  trays,  candlesticks,  and  other  things 
we  found  here.  When  we  had  made  our 
purchases,  which  were  by  no  means  ex¬ 
pensive,  we  were  offered  tea  by  the  old 
bearded  owner  of  the  shop.  It  was  quick¬ 
ly  brought  on  a  copper  tray  of  fine  work¬ 
manship,  quaintly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
very  coarse,  common  English  teacups. 
The  sugar  was  in  the  form  of  small  sweet¬ 
meats,  on  a  slender  eopper  imitation  of  a 
leaf,  and  some  unwholesome-looking  little 
cakes  made  up  the  repast.  We  found  the 
tea — known  as  Ladak  or  caravan  tea — 
most  excellent  and  refreshing,  and  were 
glad  of  it  before  embarking  on  our  return 
journey.  The  setting  sun  had  given  place 
to  the  twilight,  that  deepens  so  quickly 
into  darkness,  before  we  reached  our 
boats,  and  ere  long  the  tncon  held  gentle 
sway. 

On  our  way  back,  we  asked  our  boat¬ 
men  to  sing  to  us,  and  while  we  were 
rowed  slowly  up  the  broad  river,  silvered 
in  the  moonlight,  the  men  broke  into  a 
wild,  rugged  kind  of  air,  that  rose  and 
fell,  in  measured  cadence,  to  the  sound  of 
the  heart-shaped  oars.  So  on  we  came, 
until  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  tall  trees 
told  our  camp  was  near,  and  we  stepped 
out,  leaving  the  gilded  domes,  the  placid 
stream,  and  the  weird  music  to  melt  alike 
into  one  of  those  scenes  which  yet  remain 
with  us  when  again  in  the  commonplaces 
of  life. 

Another  day  we  went  into  the  town  to 
visit  a  manufactory  of  Cashmere  shawls. 
After  a  terribly  unattractive  approach,  we 
again  clambered  up  some  stairs  and 
emerged  into  a  large  room,  full  of  looms, 
with  about  forty  men  all  hard  at  work. 
One  we  especially  watched.  He  had  in 
front  of  him  nearly  a  thousand  shuttles  of 
different  shades,  and  out  of  these  he  would 
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select  one  and  thread  it  through  as  many 
of  the  tine  strands  stretched  tightly  before 
him,  as  his  pattern  directed,  and  after 
so  doing  he  pulled  toward  him  a  heavy 

bar,  which  pushed  the  last  little  cross 
thread  quite  tight,  before  putting  in  the 
next.  In  old  days  one  man  used  to  read 
out  the  pattern  to  all  the  rest,  but  now 
each  has  his  own  design  on  a  slip  of  paper 
in  front  of  him.  It  is  said  that  the  wavy 
line,  so  often  seen  in  these  shawls,  was 
originally  taken  from  the  curves  of  the 
Jlielum.  It  took  four  months,  we  were 
told,  for  two  men  to  do  seven  inches  of 
this  work,  one  yard  wide,  working  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening 
every  day,  so  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  two  yards  should  cost  nearly  £100. 

As  we  left  the  workroom,  so  glad  to 
exchange  its  heated  atmosphere  for  a 
cooler  breath  of  air,  it  was  impossible  to 
check  the  obvious  thought  of  the  contrast 
such  lives  are  to  our  own.  We  mingled 
with  the  gayly  dressed  crowd  gathered  to 
see  a  polo  tournament,  and  our  thoughts 
strayed  back  to  that  stilling  room,  with 
its  ceaseless  monotony  and  perpetual  grind, 
where  men,  more  like  machines,  wove 
hour  after  hour  varying  hues  of  color  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  And  yet  the  old 
simile  would  also  assert  itself,  that  we  too, 
in  one  sense,  are  hour  by  hour  working  in 
the  tiny  threads  that  go  to  make  up  the 
pattern  and  color  of  our  lives.  The  whole 
design,  how'ever,  does  not  lie  open  before 

us,  but  is  mercifully  withheld  by  an  all¬ 
wise  Master- hand. 

A  few  days  more  of  Srinager  ;  a  little 
taste  of  its  gayeties,  its  picnics  and  din¬ 
ners,  rides,  and  merry  lounging  by  the 
riverside,  and  we  resolve  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from  its  ensnaring  toils  and  stiike 
oflf  into  more  untrodden  country,  there  to 
make  trial  for  ourselves  of  those  rural  de¬ 
lights  which  truly  make  up  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  this  playground  of  India. 

III. 

The  Lidar  Valley. 

Leaving  Srinager,  we  came  up  the  river 
until  within  one  day’s  journey  of  the  town 
of  Islamabad.  Here  we  turned  abruptly 
inland,  and  consigning  our  tents  and  be¬ 
longings  to  the  backs  of  some  twelve  men, 
who  also  acted  as  guides,  we  mounted  our 
ponies  and  struck  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  special  valley  recommended  to  us. 


Once  away  from  the  river  banks,  we 
plunged  into  fields  like  English  meadows, 
with  little  running  streams,  gurgling  and 
splashing  through  them,  over  sonny  stones. 
At  every  turn  familiar  simple  flowers,  here 
luxuriantly  at  home,  delighted  our  eyes. 
The  bright  purple  vetch  hung  like  a  man¬ 
tle  over  ripening  blackberries,  mixed  with 
the  fluffy  whiteness  and  twining  tendrils 
of  the  soft  “  travellers’  joy.”  The  air 
was  laden  with  sweet  scents  and  the  hum¬ 
ming  of  bees,  while  underfoot  bright  pink 
clover  nestled  deeply  in  the  rich  grass. 
We  pushed  our  way  over  little  green 
bridges,  through  the  scented,  many-col¬ 
ored  tangle,  reining  our  ponies  up  under 
the  most  tempting  blackberries,  and  often 
dismounting  to  join  the  dogs  in  their 
revels  in  the  fresh  grass,  drawing  great 
breaths  of  the  delicious  air,  so  cool  and 
so  balmy,  until,  as  the  shadows  on  the 
hills  melted  into  quiet  gray,  we  reached 
our  camping-ground. 

We  pitched  our  tents  under  thick  wal¬ 
nut-trees,  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream, 
which  the  next  morning’s  light  touched 
with  flashes  of  opal  and  emerald,  while 
the  deeper  pools  yet  lay  in  their  purple 
robe  of  night.  A  delicious  sense  of  calm 
came  to  us  as  we  sat  writing  and  resting 
all  day  outside  our  tents.  The  falling  of 
the  ripe  walnuts  and  the  soft  lowing  of 
cows  in  the  distance  were  the  only  sounds, 
that  “  make  the  silence  here,  which  they 
disturb  not,  more  complete.” 

Pleasant  as  this  is  to  us,  not  long  from 
home,  picture  for  an  instant  what  it  is  to 
those  who  have  but  lately  left  the  stifling 
office  in  the  plain  !  There,  where  the 
long  hot  day  drags  out  its  weary  hours  ; 
where,  perhaps,  the  monotonous  voice  of 
the  native  reader  murmurs  through  pages 
of  cases,  while  crowds  of  waiting  turbaned 
witnesses  sit  round  on  the  floor,  adding  to 
the  heated  atmosphere,  which  the  punkah 
does  little  mote  than  agitate.  Round  the 
table  sit  the  greater  natives,  who  aspire  to 
the  flignity  of  a  chair,  which  dignity  they 
often  find  it  impossible  to  sustain,  and  as 
they  glow  weary  tuck  up  their  feet  on  the 
chair  tailor-fashion,  and  take  a  fresh  start. 
The  Indian  civilian  sits  at  his  table,  in 
shirt-sleeves  perhaps,  striving  to  think 
clearly,  in  this  suffocating  atmosphere, 
with  the  thermometer  at  90°,  the  drowsy 
reading,  the  subdued  glare,  and  the  buzz¬ 
ing  of  flies.  From  outside  the  voice  of 
the  brain  fever  bird,  shrieking  in  merciless 
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discordance,  always  a  note  or  two  higher 
than  the  last,  till  he  begins  his  scale  again, 
penetrates  through  the  tightly  closed  and 
shaded  windows. 

All  round  stretches  the  parched  land, 
brown  and  barren,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Avenues  of  trees,  some  with  great 
glaring  flowers,  covered  with  dust,  mark 
out  the  hot  white  roads.  Here,  in  the 
brief  interval  between  the  long-delayed 
setting  of  their  enemy,  the  suit,  and  the 
darkness  that  so  quickly  follows,  the  pale 
dwellers  in  the  plain  seek  refreshment  and 
change  ;  but  the  whole  earth  appears  ex¬ 
hausted  with  what  it  has  endured,  and 
there  is  no  life  nor  freshness  for  mind  or 
eye.  Then  comes  the  hot  night,  which 
every  possible  means  still  fails  to  render 
endurable,  and  which  only  serves  to  usher 
in  another  day. 

Think  what  it  is  to  leave  surroundings 
such  as  these,  and  after  three  or  four  days’ 
journey  to  be  able,  at  any  time  in  the 
day,  to  canter  your  horse  over  green 
meadows,  with  a  fresh  wind  blowing 
straight  from  the  snow  ;  to  exchange 
flaunting  blossoms  in  dusty  coats  of  red 
and  yellow  for  the  delicate-scented  clover 
and  daisies  underfoot  ;  the  brown  un¬ 
watered  plain  for  deep  rich  grass  and  bab¬ 
bling  streams  ;  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
“  hot-weather  birds”  for  the  soft  lowing 
of  cows  ! 

Toward  evening  my  brother  went  off 
shooting,  and  found  this  peaceful  spot  a 
very  happy  hunting-ground  for  that  wily 
and  excellent  bird  the  “  chikor,”  and  early 
next  morning  we  had  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from  this  abode  of  peace  and  plenty 
and  proceed  on  our  journey. 

Our  path  led  on  by  the  side  of  a  most 
refreshing  mountain  stream,  that  dashed 
and  splashed  over  rocks  and  boulders, 
making  great  waterfalls  on  its  way,  play¬ 
fully  throwing  the  bright  spray  into  the 
sunlight,  and  flashing  shades  of  turquoise 
and  green,  like  a  necklace  of  many-col¬ 
ored  gems. 

About  lunch-time  we  came  in  sight  of 
one  icy  peak  of  perpetual  snow,  and,  after 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  contents  of  the 
large  luncheon-basket,  from  which  we 
found  it  deepest  wisdom  never  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  we  rode  slowly  on  to  our  halting- 
place,  the  village  of  railgaum.  Here  we 
made  a  change,  as  the  road  ahead  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  track  ;  so,  leaving  our 
heavy  luggage,  we  reduced  ourselves  to 


two  tents,  beds,  and  bedding  (with  an 
extra  garment  or  two  concealed  in  their 
folds),  one  washing  apparatus,  consisting 
of  india-rubber  basin  and  bath,  and  our 
cooking  utensils,  and,  leaving  the  ponies 
and  my  ayah,  proceeded  on  our  way  with 
the  cook  and  two  men-servants  and  a  very 
thinned  following  of  carriers. 

The  large  lunch-basket,  with  eatables 
and  sketching  materials,  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  on  the  head  of  one  man, 
who  had  strict  orders  never  to  leave  us. 

Almost  the  best  part  of  our  trip  was 
this  walk,  doing  about  ten  miles  a  day  in 
easy  stages  ;  the  secret  of  success  being,  I 
am  certain,  never  to  get  tired  or  faint  for 
want  of  food.  I  found  great  comfort  in 
wearing  the  boot  of  the  country,  called 
“  chuplies,”  a  neat  leather  covering  like 
a  glove,  lacing  very  high  and  quite  soft- 
fitting,  and  over  this  leather  sock  sandals 
fastened  firmly  on  by  straps.  They  were 
not  only  so  easy  to  walk  in,  but  also  a  real 
cause  of  safety,  when  crossing  the  many 
slippery  trees  doing  dqty  for  bridges  and 
the  rocky  edges  that  we  often  came  to. 
Our  plan  of  action  was  to  be  up  at  six 
and  have  our  early  breakfast  of  tea  and 
eggs  in  the  open,  while  our  tents  were 
being  struck.  The  dogs  at  this  hour  were 
always  well  to  the  front,  and  soon  acquired 
a  taste  for  hot  tea  and  eggs  too.  Then 
we  all  started  off,  feeling  very  fresh  and 
vigorous,  the  terrier  often  suspended  to 
poor  patient  Dell’s  ear  for  the  first  half- 
mile  in  the  exuberance  of  its  spirits. 

About  nine  o’clock  we  would  begin  to 
look  out  for  a  pretty  and  suitable  place  to 
breakfast  in.  Here  we  boiled  the  kettle 
and  had  a  really  substantial  meal  of  cold 
game  and  eggs  and  sardines,  with  plenty 
of  home-made  bread  and  jam.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  get  good  milk  in  Cashmere, 
and  one’s  servants  make  excellent  fresh 
butter  by  shaking  it  in  a  bottle.  One 
day,  by  merely  letting  a  mule  carry  a  large 
tin  of  milk  over  a  very  roitgh  road,  we 
found  we  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  im¬ 
promptu  butter  on  arrival  ! 

We  very  often  stopped  in  the  course  of 
our  morning’s  walk  for  shooting  or  sketch¬ 
ing,  and  so  sometimes  lunched  on  the 
way,  at  others  arriving  at  our  destined 
camping-ground  before  two  o’clock. 

Our  first  march  landed  us  in  a  high  val¬ 
ley  or  ”  Merg,”  as  these  plateaus  are 
called,  where  smooth  stretches  of  grass 
run  up  between  steep  cliffs  and  rocks  much 
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like  English  downs.  It  was  distinctly 
cold,  as  we  had  come  up  some  hundreds 
of  feet  ;  and  the  next  day — fortunately, 
before  the  sun  rose— we  ascended  to  the 
height  of  13,000  feet,  by  what  was  called 
“  The  Jump  of  the  Fleas,”  a  steep,  almost 
sheer  ascent. 

Here  all  was  changed,  and  we  sat  down 
to  breakfast  face  to  face,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  great  snow  mountains,  which  ap¬ 
peared  so  near  that  they  almost  took  our 
breath  away.  We  strolled  on  to  the  great 
lake  which  lies  hidden  away  up  here,  and 
were  thrilled  into  silence  by  the  strange 
unearthliness  of  the  whole  scene.  All 
round  there  was  no  sign  of  vegetation  or 
life  of  any  sort,  only  the  great  snow 
mountains  in  their  solemn  grandeur  tower¬ 
ing  one  above  the  other,  and  the  still,  un¬ 
ruffled  lake  of  milky  blue,  some  distance 
beneath  our  feet.  We  were  aroused  from 
our  contemplation  of  these  snowy  guards, 
with  one  peak  17,000  feet  high,  reaching 
the  water’s  edge  in  one  unbroken  line  of 
glacier,  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a 
wild-looking  Cashmere  man.  lie  was 
dressed  in  an  ohl  leather  coat,  from  which 
the  natural  hair  lining  hung  in  shreds  and 
tags,  only  matched  by  his  own  unkempt 
lucks.  He  was  leading  a  small  unwilling 
sheep,'  which  he  was  anxious  w'e  should 
make  our  own  for  the  sum  of  one  rupee, 
and  which  we  accordingly  added  to  our 
moving  larder. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  showed  signs  of  re¬ 
tiring,  we  followed  its  example,  and  but¬ 
toned  up  our  tents  as  tight  as  possible,  all 
except  a  small  hole,  through  which  the 
steaming  dishes  were  passed  when  the 
hour  of  dinner  came.  We  feared  it  would 
be  a  work  of  difficulty  to  keep  warm  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  my  brother  generously 
proposed  to  ”  swop  dogs” — that  is,  that 
I  should  have  the  soft,  long-haired  setter 
on  my  bed,  instead  of  my  usual  small 
companion,  Phos — the  result  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  being  that  I  had  both  dogs. 
The  next  morning  at  six  o’clock,  we  were 
all  very  actively  superintending  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  our  breakfast,  in  reality  trying  to 
obtain  a  little  warmth  from  the  fire,  as  it 
was  bitterly  cold. 

Our  way  led  at  once  over  a  natural  snow 
bridge,  with  running  water  underneath, 
which  had  cut  the  snow  into  sharp  out¬ 
lines,  so  that  a  side  view  looked  like  the 
purest  marble.  The  surface  was  brown 
and  rough,  and  had  no  appearance  of 
New  Sebies  — 'Vol.  LVIII.,  No.  5. 


being  solid  snow,  but  took  several  minutes 
to  cross.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  called  Amar- 
nauth.  Here  hundreds  of  pilgrims,  at 
one  time  of  year,  flock  to  visit  a  holy 
man,  said  to  be  living  in  a  cave  at  this 
awful  elevation.  The  track  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  minia¬ 
ture  ‘‘  Stonehenges”  they  build  along  the 
way. 

The  peak  of  Amarnauth  stands  well, 
closing,  as  it  were,  a  double  range  of 
snow-clad  mountains,  with  one  jagged 
peak  rising  clear  against  the  sky. 

As  we  walked  on,  all  seemed  to  become 
more  appallingly  black  and  barren,  the 
rocks  looking  as  if  upheaved,  and  left  with 
their  sharp  rough  edges,  which  pricked 
and  hurt  if  one  res  ed  one’s  hand  upon 
them,  and  appeared  all  in  keeping  with 
the  cruel,  lifeless  country.  We  grew 
weary,  in  spite  of  the  refreshment  of 
snow  and  apricot  jam,  as  one  corner  after 
another  only  disclosed  the  same  black 
hardness,  thrown  into  intense  relief,  here 
and  there,  by  the  drifts  of  untrodden 
snow. 

Suddenly,  as  we  clambered  w'earily 
round  yet  another  point,  we  found  that  it 
was  the  last  that  shut  out  the  glorious 
valley  beneath,  and  wdth  infinite  joy  and 
exultation  saw  wo  had  only  a  long  descent 
to  be  once  more  in  that  glowing  prospect 
of  life  and  beauty.  All  the  near  hills 
below  us  were  clothed  in  juniper  and  fir, 
and  over  the  distant  ones  the  warm  shades 
of  brown  and  purple  rested  our  tired  eyes. 
We  had  still  a  descent  of  some  thousands 
of  feet  before  us,  which  was  anything  but 
pleasant.  Sliding  and  sinking  down  the 
steep  incline,  we  often  found  ourselves 
slipping  with  the  shifting  shale,  and  thank¬ 
ful  to  reach  the  bottom  at  last  and  rest  in 
the  fresh  green  grass.  Lovely  little  flow¬ 
ers  were  springing  up  all  round — edel¬ 
weiss,  gentians,  and  anemones,  and  many 
others  unknown  to  us,  set  in  a  warm  red¬ 
dish  moss,  that  seemed  the  fiist  to  dispute 
the  place  with  the  snow. 

While  the  day  was  yet  young  we  set 
our  camp  in  the  peaceful  valley  of  Aston- 
merg,  on  the  banks  of  a  gurgling  little 
brook.  After  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
leisurely  readjustment  of  garments  and 
prolonged  interview  with  the  wobbly  india- 
rubber  tub,  we  emerged  from  our  respec¬ 
tive  tents  for  tea,  feeling  much  refreshed. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day,  however,  we  were 
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content  to  admire  very  gently  the  rushing 
little  stream  and  bask  in  the  restful  warmth. 

We  then  made  our  way  back  through 
fir  forests,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
snowy  heights,  which  seemed  familiar  old 
friends  to  us  ;  and  distant  visions  of  sharp 
jagged  peaks,  which  had  not  left  such 
pleasant  recollections  in  our  minds,  and 
very  soon  we  reached  Pailgaum.  Here 
w’e  found  our  men  and  animals  all  safe, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  detour  to  see 
the  ancient  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Martund, 
came  back  by  the  same  route,  only  find 
ing  our  boats  at  Islamabad.  We  arrived 
just  in  time,  as  a  heavy  thunderstorm  and 
pouring  rain  at  once  set  in  ;  and  draughty 
and  disconsolate  though  the  boats  seemed, 
banging  wearily  one  against  the  other  in 
the  wind,  we  were  thankful  to  have 
reached  their  friendly  shelter  before  this 
outburst  of  the  elements. 

IV. 

The  Return. 

Our  stay  at  Islamabad  was  short,  as  the 
fishing  was  not  propitious,  owing  to  the 
many  good,  but  unsatisfactory,  reasons 
furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place.  The  other  delights 
consisted  chiefly  in  trying  the  many  sorts 
of  apples  growing  on  the  trees  under  which 
our  camp  was  pitched,  but  of  these  we 
soon  tired,  and  my  brother  resolved  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  of  a  Rajah  to  go  and 
shoot  bears  on  our  return  journey.  Pretty 
soon  we  were  drifting  lazily  down  the  river 
to  Srinager  again.  After  a  little  dip  of 
its  gayeties,  we  once  more  floated  away, 
getting  many  a  sketch  and  pleasant  little 
expedition  after  snipe  on  our  onward 
course.  At  Barmulla  we  bade  a  sad  fare¬ 
well  to  the  river  and  our  attendant  boat¬ 
men,  who,  in  the  manner  that  came  to 
them  so  easily,  loaded  us  with  pretty 
speeches  and  desires  that  we  might  meet 
again.  My  only  attempt  at  some  suitable 
rejoinder  was  not  quite  successful,  as  on 
their  hoping  fervently  that  I  might  once 
more  return  and  command  their  faithful 
services,  I  remarked  that  such  things 
were  in  the  hands  of  “  Kismet” — Fate  ; 
but  I  unfortunately  said  ‘‘  Kismish”  in¬ 
stead,  which  signifies  “  almonds  and 
raisins,”  and  wondered  a  little  why  the 
point  of  my  neatly  turned  sentence  seemed 
lost  to  them. 

My  pony — the  beautiful  “  Alius” — was 


now  found  to  have  slightly  injured  her 
foot,  and  an  ”  understudy”  had  to  be 
found.  A  small  creature  was  speedily 
brought  on  hire,  the  owner  assuring  .me 
that  it  was  an  especially  good  animal.  It 
wore  a  small  piece  of  the  Koran  in  a  little 
box-like  locket  round  its  neck,  and  we 
were  told  that  it  had  been  dangerously  ill, 
but  a  wise  man  had  given  it  this  charm  for 
two  rupees,  and  it  had  never  been  sick  or 
sorry  since.  Whether  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Koran  or  not,  it  carried  me 
very  safely  and  well,  and  the  next  day  we 
reached  the  place  near  which  our  Rajah 
host  lived. 

Here  we  found  a  friend,  who  told  us 
that,  though  not  there  himself,  the  Rajah 
had  sent  his  brother-in-law  to  entertain 
us,  and  he  would  have  lunch  ready  for  us 
on  our  arrival.  This  was  about  twelve 
o’clock,  and  one  of  the  servants  from  the 
house  assured  us  it  was  a  very  short  ride 
from  where  we  were,  and  we  set  oS  under 
his  guidance.  Very  soon  we  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  ride  our  animals  up  the  sides 
of  the  rock,  which  called  itself  the  road, 
and  every  time  we  asked  how  much  more, 
it  was  always  a  little,  only  a  very  little 
further.  It  was  neatly  four  o’clock  before 
we  arrived  !  We  found  it  was  a  long  five 
miles,  all  uphill,  and  by  this  time  we  were 
very  hungry,  and  hoping  that  the  prom¬ 
ised  lunch  would  prove  no  myth. 

The  brother-in-law,  a  thin,  good-look¬ 
ing  man,  received  us,  and  pointed  out  the 
two  large  tents  pitched  for  us,  on  magnifi¬ 
cent  Persian  carpets,  a  little  below  the 
Rajah’s  own  house.  A  table,  on  a  striped 
carpet  under  the  trees,  with  a  neat  white 
cloth  on  it,  cheered  our  drooping  spirits, 
and  we  began  to  hope  for  some  food  at 
last,  though  luckily  our  cook  and  ‘‘  cui¬ 
sine”  were  following.  We  sat  down  to 
the  table,  and  a  servant  appeared  with 
some  apples  and  walnuts  on  a  tray,  which 
rather  alarmed  us  in  our  present  state  of 
hunger  ;  then  came  some  flat  brown  cakes, 
known  as  ‘‘  chapatties,”  only  these  were 
of  a  superior — that  is,  extra  greasy — de¬ 
scription  ;  and  then  followed  some  small 
sugary  biscuits  and  some  tea.  And  this 
was  the  lunch  !  It  was  not  all  we  had 
hoped  for,  but  the  tea  was  excellent,  and 
the  cups  pretty  china  with  no  handles. 
After  making  the  best  of  our  meal,  the 
Rajah’s  little  son  was  brought  so  see  us. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  child,  of  al)out 
seven,  with  a  small  cousin  by  way  of  com- 
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panion.  Both  boys  were  very  dirty,  with 
gorgeous  gold-and-red  embroidered  coats, 
evidently  hastily  put  on,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  things  underneath.  They  had 
brilliant  flame-colored  puggarees,  which 
suited  their  sombre  coloring  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  face  of  the  little  son  was  a 
perfect  picture  in  its  round  dark  contour, 
with  a  well-shaped  mouth  and  soft  large 
eyes.  He  brought  some  money,  which 
we  had  to  touch,  being  part  of  their  cere¬ 
mony  of  welcome.  Then,  seizing  their 
attendants’  hands,  they  galloped  off,  evi¬ 
dently  very  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  their 
grand  clothing. 

Our  host  did  not  appear  very  much  at 
ease  in  our  presence,  though  we  tried  to 
seem  pleased  with  everything,  but  hung 
about  in  a  melancholy  way,  until  he  woke 
into  sudden  animation  on  the  subject  of 
guns,  and  thawed  completely  after  the 
present  of  some  cartridges. 

The  next  day  I  did  not  go  to  the  bear 
hunt  with  my  brother  and  his  friend,  who 
started  off  with  our  host,  but  I  asked  in¬ 
stead  if  I  might  visit  the  ladies  in  the 
Kajah’s  house.  After  some  demur  I  was 
gfanted  permission,  and  two  chairs  hav¬ 
ing  been  fetched  from  our  camp,  the  little 
boys  escorted  me  up.  They  had  pre- 
riously  made  great  friends  with  me,  by 
the  help  of  a  colored  puzzle,  which  I 
finally  presented  to  them,  to  their  great 
delight.  We  did  not  go  to  the  big  house 
itself,  but  turned  into  a  smaller  one  stand¬ 
ing  quite  near.  Here  I  found  myself  in 
a  long  dark  room,  with  heavy  carvings  all 
round  and  a  carpet  at  one  end.  The  Rani, 
and  mother  of  the  small  boy,  advanced  to 
meet  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  led 
me  to  one  of  the  two  chairs  planted  on 
the  carpet,  and  we  sat  down.  She  was  a 
pretty,  graceful-looking  woman,  with 
almond-shaped  eyes,  dressed  in  soft 
clinging  white-and-gold  draperies,  with 
very  few  jewels.  There  were  other  wom¬ 
en  in  the  room,  and  many  more  kept 
crowding  to  the  door,  which  led  further 
into  the  house,  and  I  think  to  many  of 
them  it  was  their  first  sight  of  a  white 
lady  ;  but  our  conversation  was  very 
limited,  as  the  Rani’s  dialect  was  unlike 
even  the  little  Hindustani  I  knew. 

I  was  very  grateful  to  the  small  boys 
during  this  rather  trying  interview,  as 
they  were  not'  at  all  shy,  but  leaned  on 
my  lap  and  showed  me  off  to  the  Rani, 
quite  as  their  friend.  We  then  had  tea 


in  the  little  cups  with  no  handles,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  gathered  that 
until  I  turned  my  cup  upside  down  an  at¬ 
tendant  continued  to  fill  it.  I  then  sang 
a  little  to  my  guitar,  which  f  had  brought 
with  me,  and  del’ghted  both  the  mother 
and  the  boys  by  letting  them  touch  it,  and 
after  this,  finding  I  could  converse  so  lit¬ 
tle  with  her,  I  took  iny  departure,  not  at 
all  sure  if  the  lady  was  pleased  or  other¬ 
wise  with  my  visit.  The  boys  escorted 
me  to  our  camp,  and  all  the  little  cakes 
and  sultanas,  which  had  been  left  from 
the  tea,  were  brought  down  as  a  gift  to 
me.  I  was  showing  the  little  children 
some  sketches  a  few  minutes  after  my  re¬ 
turn,  when  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  Rani,  to  say  she  had  so  enjoy'ed  my 
visit,  would  I  return  at  once  ?  I  pictured 
to  myself  what  would  happen  if  we  con¬ 
ducted  our  calls  in  this  fashion  at  home, 
but,  being  decidedly  more  at  leisure  than 
one  is  usually  when  “  calling,”  I  went 
back,  taking  my  sketches  and  feeling  very 
sure  of  ray  welcome  this  time. 

I  was  again  escorted  across  the  carpet 
and  introduced  to  two  new-comers — 
daughters,  I  think,  of  the  Rajah — pretty 
girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  but  so  pain¬ 
fully  shy  that  if  I  even  looked  in  their 
direction,  as  they  sat  on  the  floor,  they  at 
once  covered  their  faces  with  their  white 
muslin  draperies.  The  Rani  looked  at  the 
sketches,  but  I  was  very  uncertain  what 
they  conveyed  to  her,  knowing  that  the 
native  mind  has  frequent  difficulties  in 
deciding  whether  the  subject  is  a  man  or 
a  horse  ;  but  she  was  thoroughly  delight¬ 
ed  with  a  photograph  of  myself  I  gave 
her.  Altogether  my  visit  was  a  much 
longer  one  on  this  occasion,  and  as  I  went 
back  to  the  camp,  the  sportsmen  returned, 
carrying  with  them  an  immense  black 
bear,  which  they  had  hung  by  his  paws  to 
a  pole,  that  I  might  see  him  before  he  was 
taken  off  to  be  skinned  and  prepared.  It 
was  amusing  to  watch  the  fury  of  the  dogs 
at  their  first  sight  of  this  monster,  whose 
big  paws  looked  like  huge  hairy  hands. 

Since  the  arrival  of  our  cook  and 
kitchen  pots,  we  had  fared  exceedingly 
well  here,  the  Rajah’s  people  bringing  us 
sheep  and  fruit  and  cakes  and  milk,  and 
presenting  us  with  a  large  goose,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  a  succession  of 
Rajahs,  so  hopelessly  tough  did  w'e  find  it. 

The  next  day  of  our  stay  I  went  out  to 
“  assist”  (only  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
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word)  at  the  next  bear  hunt.  Our  host, 
my  brother,  his  friend,  and  I,  all  staited 
out  single  file,  up  a  little  path,  followed 
by  a  mass  of  men-servants  and  retainers  of 
every  sort.  ■'News  had  been  brought, 
early  in  the  morning,  that  some  bears  had 
been  discovered,  and  a  kind  of  rough  beat 
had  been  formed.  When  we  reached  the 
place  we  found  it  was  a  beautiful  one  in 
every  respect.  The  small  dry  bed  of  a 
river  lay  between  us  and  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill,  partly  covered  with  trees  and 
undergrowth.  My  brother  and  party  took 
up  their  positions  on  the  path  on  our  side 
of  the  river,  and  I  went  a  little  above 
them,  surrounded  by  the  Rajah’s  fol¬ 
lowers. 

It  was  rather  exciting  waiting,  as  we 
could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  men  as  they 
pushed  through  the  wood  and  the  shrill 
barking  of  the  dogs  employed,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  gruff,  deep  sort  of  bark 
told  us  some  bear  was  objecting  to  all  this 
disturbance.  After  waiting  about  an 
hour,  with  many  false  alarms,  which  al¬ 
ways  proved  to  be  men  or  small  dogs, 
suddenly  a  great  big  black  bear  hurriedly 
broke  through  the  wood  and  came  shuffling 
down  the  bank,  facing  toward  us  and  the 
dry  river-bed.  The  excitement  round  me 
was  terrific,  the  men  dancing  and  shouting 
and  patting  me  on  the  arm,  begging  me 
to  look  and  see  the  bear,  which  would 
have  been  hard  to  miss  indeed.  Before 
the  poor  old  fellow  had  time  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  my  brother’s  rifle  had 
knocked  him  over,  and  he  fell  heavily 
into  the  broad  ditch  at  the  bottom,  lying 
on  his  back  with  his  big  paws  in  the  air, 
showing  a  fine  white  collar  under  his  neck. 
Very  soon  after  the  excitement  of  this  one 
had  subsided,  and  we  were  beginning  to 
think  of  lunch,  a  much  larger  one  sudden¬ 
ly  disclosed  itself,  and  we  all  ran  some 
distance  to  where  it  was,  arriving  quite 
breathless,  just  in  time  to  see  a  huge  black 
mass  pushing  rapidly  in  and  out  of  the 
trees,  only  appearing  at  intervals.  This 
one,  unfortunately,  got  away  altogether. 


in  spite  of  a  succession  of  shots  from 
trembling  hands,  for  a  long  run,  and  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  natives,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  any  one  very  calm. 

It  was  most  disappointing  not  to  get 
this  bear  at  all,  though  it  was  pursued  a 
long  way,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
the  unattainable,  it  was  considered  the 
only  bear  worth  mentioning,  and  had 
reached  gigantic  proportions  by  the  lime 
we  returned  to  camp. 

We  had  our  lunch  at  the  scene  of  this 
disappointment,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
looking  down  a  beautiful  valley,  over 
which  soft  mists  came  rolling  up,  “And 
Autumn  laying,  here  and  there,  a  fiery 
finger  on  the  leaves,”  threw  a  bright  dash 
of  color  into  the  trees,  while  on  every 
point  feathery  tall  glasses  swayed  and 
bowed  in  the  breeze.  But  to  most  of 
those  present  it  was  merely  the  valley 
where  we  lost  the  bear. 

The  next  day  we  said  good-bye  to  our 
host,  and  I  made  my  farewell  visit  to  the 
ladies,  and  we  started  off  with  our  big 
bearskin.  A  week’s  slow  marching,  at 
about  ten  miles  a  day,  brought  us  back, 
with  few  incidents,  to  the  little  station  we 
had  left  only  two  months  before,  and  very 
soon  we  were  deep  in  the  delights  of  re¬ 
turning  to  home  comforts. 

As  we  looked  back  on  our  successful 
trip,  we  realized  what  a  land  of  variety  we 
had  just  left.  What  contrasts  we  had 
seen  !  Smiling  valleys  and  barren  moun¬ 
tains.  Srinager,  with  its  regattas  and 
races,  smart  frocks  and  merry  meetings, 
and  the  wilds,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
man  or  beast ;  the  “  Dolce  far  niente”  of 
life  in  the  boats,  and  the  hard  marching 
and  possible  pursuit  of  big  game. 

Whatever  may  be  the  need  or  desire. 
Cashmere  can  satisfy  it.  Whether  gaye- 
ties  or  solitude,  nature  or  ancient  art, 
idleness  or  the  satisfaction  of  hard  en¬ 
deavor,  all  can  be  gratified  to  the  full  in 
the  land  that  lit'  rally  “  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey.” — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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A  STUDY  FOR  COLONEL  NEWCOME. 

BY  RBV.  CANON  J.  W.  IRVINE. 


It  happens  to  some  of  us  to  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  peculiar  association  with  some 
incident,  of  more  or  less  possible  public 
interest,  which  makes  us  the  proper  re¬ 
porter  of  it.  Of  such  sort  is  my  own 
connection  with  that  one  which  lends  its 
name  to  this  paper.  I  alone  ean  give 
original  and  firsthand  witness  touching 
“  A.  Study  for  Colonel  Newcome.” 

During  many  years  I  have  from  time  to 
time  been  urged  by  Carthusian  and  other 
friends  to  commit  my  mcmoiies  to  writ¬ 
ing,  but  I  have  tarried  until  now  when 
Colonel  Newcome  has  been  a  dear  familiar 
friend  of  the  English-speaking  races  for 
well-nigh  forty  years,  and  the  brain  which 
conceived  him  has  been  dormant  for 
thirty.  At  this  present  I  have  been 
stimulated  to  the  effort  by  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  days  back  from  a  Scottish 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  in  a  journey  of 
business  imparted  my  little  tale,  and  who 
has  written  : 

The  “genesis”  of  Thackeray’s  idea  of 
Colonel  Newcome,  “Old  Codd  Colonel,”  is 
far  more  interesting  to  most  people,  I  should 
think,  than  that  of  Gladstone’s  idea  of  Home 
Rule,  and  as  no  one  can  tell  it  so  well  as  you 
can,  I  hope  you  will  embrace  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  so. 

These  lines,  immediately  followed  by  days 
of  heat  which  drove  me  from  my  study  to 
seek  occupation  which  I  could  undertake 
apart  from  books  patulue  sub  teymine  fagi, 
are  answerable  for  this  little  narration, 
which  I  desire  by  the  favor  of  an  indul¬ 
gent  editor  to  lay  before  a  public  to  whom 
Thackeray  is  still  dear. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  preface 
my  special  anecdote — my  piece  de  resistance 
— with  a  short  record  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  great  writer  whom  Becky  Sharp 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Vanity  Fair  first 
introduced  to  fame,  but  whose  most  beau¬ 
tiful  creation  beyond  all  doubt  is  Colonel 
Newcome. 

I  fir.st  heard  the  name  of  Thackeray  in 
1848  from  the  lips  of  my  uncle,  a  gallant 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  who  had  married  a 
first  cousin  and  old  playmate  of  W.  M. 
T.’s,  and  who  was  then  living  at  Little 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  not  far  from 
Thackeray’s  home  in  Young  Street.  I 


remember  that  the  name  sounded  to  me 
queer,  not  to  say  ugly  ;  nor  can  I  now  ac¬ 
count  it  musical,  although  many  happy 
associations  have  clothed  it  with  abundant 
charms. 

Pendennis  was  at  that  time  appearing 
month  by  month  in  its  yellow  covers,  and 
I  recollect  telling  one  of  my  schoolfellows 
at  Cbaiteihouse  (what  I  had  heard  my 
uncle  say)  that  Thackeray  valued  himself 
more  on  bis  drawings  than  on  bis  letter- 
press,  which  brought  out  the  expression, 
“  Ah,  there  he’s  wrong  1” 

Othqr  members  of  my  own  family  knew 
Thackeray  before  I  did.  My  eldest 
brother  used  to  meet  him  at  Little  Hol¬ 
land  House  and  go  to  him  in  Young 
Street.  He  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
died  of  phthisis  at  Brompton,  July  13, 
1850,  active  mischief  having  been  set  up 
from  his  having  got  drenched  out  hunting 
in  Leicestershire  in  November,  1849,' and 
gone  on  in  his  wet  clothes.  I  recognize 
from  the  charming  volume  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Brookfield  that  Thackeray  visited 
my  brother  on  the  25th  of  February. 
Under  date  the  26th  of  February,  1850, 
he  writes  : 

Yesterday,  after  writing  for  three  honrs  or 
so,  what  did  I  go  out  for  to  see  ?  First  the 
Miss  Jinglebys,  looking  very  fresh  and  pretty  ; 
you  see  we  have  consolations  ;  then  a  poor 
fellow  dying  of  consumption.  He  talked  as 
they  all  do,  with  a  jaunty,  lively  manner,  as 
if  he  should  recover  ;  his  sister  sat  with  us 
looking  very  wistfully  at  him  as  he  talked  on 
about  bunting,  and  bow  he  bad  got  his  cold 
by  falling  with  his  horse  in  a  brook,  and  how 
he  should  get  better  by  going  to  St.  Leon¬ 
ards  ;  and  I  said  of  course  he  would,  and  his 
sister  looked  at  him  very  hard.* 

My  own  first  sight  of  the  great  author 
was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  about  April, 
1852,  when  I  was  recruiting  after  a  serious 
school  illness  at  the  house  of  my  aunt  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  then  become  a  widow. 

Thackeray  made  his  appearance  at 
breakfast,  and  on  entering  put  his  hands 
together  to  indicate  that  he  had  seen  us 
through  the  window  at  family  prayer. 
He  stayed  literally  the  whole  day,  not 
leaving  until  after  supper,  though  he  van- 


*  Letters  of  W,  M.  Thackeray,  p.  103. 
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ished  awhile  after  early  dinner  for  a 
smoke. 

In  the  drawing-room  during  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  he  was  talking  delight¬ 
fully  with  my  aunt  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Shakespear,  occupied  most  of  the  time  in 
making  pen-and-ink  drawings,  for  which 
he  had  brought  the  requisite  materials — a 
drawing-pad  and  colored  inks  as  well  as 
black  in  a  capacious  side-pocket. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  first  sketch 
of  that  morning — of  a  youth  telling  the 
old,  old  story  to  a  young  giil  resting  her 
pitcher  at  a  well,  with  a  rather  doubtful 
dog  for  witness,  and  a  pretty  gabled  house 
in  the  background.  Several  other  sketches 
followed  this  one  ;  two,  I  think,  repre¬ 
senting  scenes  connected  with  Esraond — 
the  one  (unless  my  memory  ill  scries  me) 
of  a  bridal  pair  in  a  State  coach  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  other,  a  scene 
in  a  theatre.  These  are  still,  I  believe,  in 
the  hands  in  which  Thackeray  placed  them 
that  day,  those  of  his  cousin,  Selina 
Shakespear. 

He  told  us,  I  remember,  of  his  forth¬ 
coming  work,  Esmond,  and  said,  “  You’ll 
find  it  dull,  but  it’s  founded  upon  family 
papers” — for  General  Richmond  Webb, 
one  of  Marlborough’s  generals,  has  a  place 
in  the  Thackeray  pedigree.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  have  found  Esmond 
”  dull”  1 

I  remember  also  that  he  spoke  of  Dick¬ 
ens  (no  doubt,  in  answer  to  some  ques¬ 
tion)  and  said,  “  He  can’t  forgive  me  for 
my  success  with  Vanity  Fair  ;  as  if  there 
were  not  room  in  the  world  for  both  of 
us  !” 

I  can  never  forget  that  day,  which  left 
upon  my  mind  a  deep  impression  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  man,  exhibited  espe¬ 
cially  toward  his  old  playmate  (still  in  the 
thirties)  in  her  widow’s  weeds,  and  his 
charming  courtesy  to  girl  and  womankind. 

I  think  I  may  be  permitted  here  to 
quote  a  letter  which  Thackeray  wrote 
when  my  uncle  died,  which  seems  to  me 
of  great  beauty.  It  was  addressed  to 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  John  Low,  K.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  of 
Clatto  (afterward  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Baronet).  She  was 
living  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  (who  were 
hers  also),  her  parents  being  in  India,  and 
had  communicated  to  Thackeray  the  sad 
tidings.  My  cousin,  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  the  original,  has  kindly 


made  for  me  the  copy  which  now  tran¬ 
scribe  : — 

Kensington  :  Dec.  31,  1849. 

My  dear  Charlotte, — There  is  no  answer  to 
such  an  afflicting  letter  ns  yours — for  who  can 
offer  any  consolation  to  a  tender  and  devoted 
wife  bereaved  of  her  greatest  earthly  treasure  ? 
I  think  we  have  scarce  a  right  even  to  offer 
condolence.  May  God  Almighty  help  and 
comfort  your  dear  aunt  under  her  calamity. 
The  pang  which  makes  the  parting  with  such 
a  man,  so  upright,  so  honest,  so  pure-mind¬ 
ed,  so  tender-hearted,  inexpressibly  bitter  to 
the  woman  who  has  possessed  his  entire  con¬ 
fidence  and  affection  (and  knows  his  goodness 
infinitely  better  than  w’e)  must  yet  after  the 
first  keenness  yield  to  thoughts  more  comfort¬ 
ing.  Where  can  a  good  and  pious  man  be 
better  than  in  the  presence  of  God?  away 
from  ill  and  temptation  and  care,  and  secure 
of  reward.  What  a  comfort  to  think  that  he, 
who  was  so  good  and  so  faithful  here,  must  be 
called  aw'ay  to  dwell  among  the  good  and  just 
forever  ? 

There  never  seems  to  me  to  be  any  cause 
for  grief  at  the  thought  of  a  good  man  dying, 
beyond  the  sorrow  for  those  who  survive  him, 
and  trusting  in  God’s  mercy  and  wisdom,  in¬ 
finite  here  and  everywhere,  await  the  day 
when  they  too  shall  be  called  away. 

Goodbye,  my  dear  Charlotte,  write  to  me  if 
I  can  be  of  any  service,  and  believe  me  always. 
Affectionately  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackebat. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  I  saw  Thackeray 
again  until  he  came  to  Charterhouse  (to 
our  great  delight)  in  the  summer  quarter 
of  1853,  and  gave  us,  in  the  Governor’s 
Room  (the  beautiful  old  withdrawing- 
room  of  Howard  House),  a  lecture  upon 
Humor  and  Charity.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
recall  the  particulars  of  that  lecture,  but 
he  spoke  in  it  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
Arcades  amho,  Carthusians  both,  and,  I 
think,  complained  of  the  Reverend  Lau¬ 
rence  Sterne,  who  never  spoke  of  a  child 
except  once  to  curse  it  for  having  the 
measles  and  keeping  him  from  its  lady 
mother. 

Certainly  I  remember  that  he  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  Dickens’s  characteristic 
work,  and  told  how  one  of  his  girls  had 
said  to  him,  “  Papa,  why  don’t  you  write 
something  like  Nicholas  Nicklehy  V'  to 
which  he  had  replied,  ”  My  dear,  I  can't.*' 
He  afterward  read  to  us  that  charming 
paper  ‘‘  The  Curate’s  Walk”  (to  be  found 
in  his  “  Miscellanies”),  and  ended  by  say¬ 
ing,  with  a  characteristic  gesture,  ”  They 
call  the  man  who  wrote  that  a  cynic!" 

I  remember  Thackeray  coming  to  see 
me  at  Charterhouse  twice  during  my 
schoolboy  days,  and  I  think  the  first  of 
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tliose  visits  was  in  the  summer  of  1864  ; 
bul  I  am  approaching  the  period  of 
Colonel  Ncwcome’s  “  genesis,”  which  is 
the  raison  d’etre  of  my  contribution. 

Wliatever  Thackeray’s  first  conception 
of  Colonel  Newcome  and  his  career  may 
have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  large¬ 
ly  wrote  his  serial  stories  from  hand  to 
mouth.  The  unfinished  story  of  Denis 
Duval,  with  its  sad  last  posthumous  num¬ 
ber  of  notes  and  preparations — most  in¬ 
dustrious  preparations — told  its  own  tale. 
Probably  the  author  developed  his  first 
conceptions,  as  the  inspiration  came,  while 
the  monthly  instalments  were  in  process 
of  incubation.  Certainly  he  filled  in  the 
outlines,  and  gave  them  (what  I  may  call) 
local  coloring  from  his  surroundings. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
our  author,  once  told  me  of  a  journey 
from  Cambridge  to  London,  which  he 
took  in  the  Pendennis  era  in  company 
with  a  rather  younger  academic,  who  had 
been  revisiting  his  Cambridge  chums  after 
a  first  year  of  town  life.  The  two  men 
had  ensconced  themselves  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  when  Thackeray  entered  it.  All 
the  way  to  town  the  younger  man  rattled 
on  of  men  and  things,  evidently  to  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  great  amusement ;  and  when  the 
journey  was  ended,  my  friend,  who  had 
recognized  their  fellow-traveller,  said  to 
his  pal,  ‘‘Do  you  know  who  that  was? 
It  was  Thackeray,  and  you’ll  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  Pendennis,”  “  which,” 
says  my  informant  R.  W.,  ‘‘  actually  came 
to  pass,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to 
chap,  xvii.”  Referring  to  that  chapter, 
which  bears  the  heading,  “  Alma  Mater,” 
I  road  : 

Coming  back  a  few  weeks  since  from  a  brief 
visit  to  the  old  university  of  Oxbridge,  where 
my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  passed  some 
period  of  his  life,  I  made  the  journey  on  the 
railroad  by  the  side  of  a  young  fellow  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  student  of  St.  Boniface.  He  had  got  an 
exeat  somehow,  and  was  bent  on  a  day's  lark 
in  London  ;  he  never  stopped  rattling  and 
talking  from  the  commencement  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  until  its  clo.se  (which  was  a  great  deal  too 
soon  for  me,  for  I  never  was  tired  of  listening 
to  the  honest  young  fellow’s  jokes  and  cheery 
laughter) ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  termi¬ 
nus  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  hansom 
cab,  so  that  he  might  get  into  town  the  quick¬ 
er,  and  plunge  into  the  pleasures  awaiting  him 
there.  Away  the  young  lad  went  whirling, 
with  joy  lighting  up  his  honest  face  ;  and  as 
for  the  read  f’s  humble  servant,  having  but  a 
small  carpet-bag,  1  got  up  on  the  outside  of  an 
omnibus. 


I  remember  reading,  with  something  of 
indignation,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  strict¬ 
ures  upon  Thackeray’s — shall  T  say  un¬ 
steadiness  ? — perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
dilatoriness  and  unsystematic  behavior  as 
an  author.  Mr.  Trollope  valued  himself 
upon  .writing  precisely  so  many  pages  of 
precisely  so  many  words  day  by  day, 
while  Thackeray  probably  could  only 
write  at  his  proper  level  when  the  humor 
came,  or  else  under  the  pressure  of 
urgency,  when  a  publisher  was  becoming 
clamorous  for  “  copy.”  Anywise,  for 
Trollope  to  lecture,  or  to  hold  up  his  own 
bright  example  to  Thackeray,  seems  to 
me  like  a  superior  sign-painter  lecturing 
or  prescribing  journeyman’s  hours  to  Sir 
Joshua. 

But  whatever  Thackeray  may  have  pre¬ 
determined  touching  the  history  of  the 
Newcomes,  the  12th  of  December,  1854, 
was  a  day  upon  which  he  made  an  impor¬ 
tant  announcement.  That  date  marks  for 
me  also  a  Cresset  dies  nota,  for  upon  it  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  speak  at  Charter- 
house  the  annual  Oration,  in  praise  of  our 
good  founder  Thomas  Sutton,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  my  cap,  by  way  of  rew'ard,  no 
less  a  sum  than  £195.  Would  that  my 
more  recent  rostrum  and  my  orations  ‘‘  in 
the  vulgar  tongue”  might  occasionally 
bring  a  recompense  after  that  sort  ! 

IIow  well  I  remember,  after  all  but 
forty  years,  those  sounding  periods  : 
‘‘  Oratori  vestro  quai  anno  jam  prseterito 
evenerunt  reputanti,”  etc.  IIow  well  I 
remember  having  to  learn  and  then  un¬ 
learn  and  revise  a  bit  about  my  school-fel¬ 
low,  Sir  William  Norris  Young,  of  the 
23d  Welsh  Fusiliers,  being  shot  at  the 
Alma  while  giving  a  cup  of  water  to  a 
wounded  Russian.  lie  died,  dear  fellow, 
as  a  Carthusian  should,  with  his  face  to 
the  foe,  but  the  cup  of  water  was  a  myth. 
I  had  also  to  unlearn  “  Quis,  ipsa  Sebas- 
topoli  capth  nuperrime  atque  eversa,  non 
exultavit  ?”  when  the  report  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  turned  out  to  be  a  lying  rumor  ; 
and  the  best  of  masters — let  me  write  with 
reverence  and  atfection  the  name  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Elder  (“  my  friend  Dr.  Senior,”  of 
the  Newcomes  *) — had  to  construct  an¬ 
other  sentence  to  describe  the  bloody  valor 
of  Inkermann.  Well,  on  that  day  (as  he 
was  wont  to  do  from  time  to  time  on 
Founder’s  Day)  to  Domus  Carthusiana 
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came  Thackeray — to  chapel,  oration,  and 
dinner,  for  love  of  those  who  were  of 
kindred  to  me  and  to  him  ;  and  as  litera 
scripta  manet  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
receive  only  last  year  from  his  cousin. 
Miss  Selina  Shakespear,  a  scrap  of  a  note 
in  which  he  has  written  :  “  To-morrow  is 
young  Irvine’s  oration  at  Charterhouse,  to 
which  I  am  engaged.”  During  the  even 
ing  Thackeray  spoke,  avowing  after  his 
manner  that  the  prospect  of  a  speech  had 
hindered  his  digestion  and  spoiled  his  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  before  leaving  the  table  he  said 
to  some  about  him,  ”  I  shall  put  all  this 
in  my  book.” 

Thackeray  was  fond  of  alluding  play¬ 
fully  to  his  works  which  were  in  course 
of  gestation.  I  can  remember  at  a  later 
Founder’s  Day,  when  Philip  was  on  the 
stocks,  that  he  said  in  his  speech,  in  tones 
of  mock  terribleness,  “  I  can  tell  my 
friend  Dr.  Stone  that  he  will  find  in  it  the 
poi  trait  of  a  doctor  that  will  make  him 
tremble  !” 

Though  I  spoke  the  Oration  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1854,  I  did  not  leave  Charterhouse 
to  proceed  to  Oxford  until  May  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1855  ;  and  it  was  on  either 
Tuesday,  the  3d  of  April,  or  Wednesday, 
the  4th  of  April,  that  Thackeray  came  to 
see  me.  It  w’as  in  the  week  preceding 
Easter,  which  fell  that  year  on  April  8tb, 
and  I  am  able  to  fix  the  precise  date 
within  twenty-four  hours  because  the  day 
was  notable  as  sharing  alone  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  a  whole  holiday  during 
my  nine  years’  school  course.  The  cause 
of  this  was  a  sad  one — the  sudden  death 
(though  after  much  suffering  which  could 
only  have  one  event)  of  Oliver  Walford, 
popularly  known  as  “  Old  Ver,”  the  sec¬ 
ond  master  of  the  school. 

When  I  met  Thackeray  at  the  door 
leading  into  Gown-boys’  Quad,  he  said, 
“  How  d’ye  do  ?  I  want  you  to  take  me 
over  the  place,”  of  which  he  knew  every 
stock  and  atone.  Immediately  afterward 
he  said,  ‘‘  I  say,  do  you  know  any  of  the 
old  Codds  ?” — a  corruption,  I  believe,  of 
Codger,  and  (as  all  Carthusians  know)  a 
colloquial  term  for  the  Poor  Brothers  of 
the  Charterhouse  ;  then  he  added,  with  a 
dig  in  my  ribs,  “  Colonel  Newcome  is 
going  to  be  a  Codd.  ’  ’ 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Codds  was 
very  limited  ;  I  knew  ”  Codd  Larky,”  an 
evergreen  of  the  name  of  Miller,  who  re¬ 


mained  “larky”  to  quite  an  ad\anced 
age,  long  after  my  schooldays  and  my  lus¬ 
trum  of  mastership  were  over. 

I  knew  also  Captain  Light,  an  old  offi¬ 
cer  of  fine  profile  and  a  grand  “  frosty 
pow,”  who  had  served  her  Majesty  and 
her  Royal  predecessors  in  an  Infantry  regi¬ 
ment,  and  had  lost  his  sight  (so  be  told 
us)  from  the  glare  of  the  rock  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  Blindness  bad  brought  him  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  Thomas  Sutton’s  Hospital, 
where  he  lived  with  the  respect  of  old  and 
young,  tended  lovingly  through  all  the 
hours  of  daylight  by  his  daughter.  Miss 
Light,  who  retired  to  some  lodging  hard 
by  when  bedtime  came. 

To  the  quarters  of  this  good  old  gentle¬ 
man  I  led  Thackeray,  and  after  knocking 
I  entered  and  remember  saying,  “  IIow 
d’ye  do.  Miss  Light  ?  I  have  brought  Mr. 
Thackeray,  the  author,  to  see  you  and 
the  Captain,”  and  then  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair,  for  I  was  a  shy  and  self- 
conscious  boy,  and  remembered  to  have 
heard  that  my  friend  had  a  particular  ob¬ 
jection  to  being  designated  “  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray,  the  author.”  Thackeray  then  sat 
down  and  talked  very  pleasantly  with  the 
old  Captain  and  his  daughter — ever  and 
anon  lapsing  into  reverie  when  “  the 
Colonel”  and  Ethel  we  may  be  sure  took 
their  places  with  him,  and  then  rousing 
himself  to  talk  courteously  again.  At 
last  we  took  our  leave  ;  and  I  remember 
telling  Thackeray,  after  we  had  left  the 
room,  that  Captain  Light  bad  served  at 
the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  when  he  replied 
quietly,  “  No,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
that,”  as  of  course  be  could  not,  seeing 
that  that  event  belongs  to  the  years  of 
grace  1 779-82. 

When  the  fact  became  known  that 
“  Colonel  Newcome  was  to  be  a  Codd,” 
and  that  Thackeray  had  been  making  ”  a 
study”  for  his  character,  it  may  be  that 
there  was  a  shade  of  jealousy  abroad  in 
Codd-land.  My  friend  Codd  Larky  told 
me  that  I  had  taken  him  to  the  wrong 
man,  and  that  he  should  have  gone  to 
Captain  Nicholson,  an  old  Guardsman, 
who  may  of  course  have  been  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  personage  ;  but  simply  I  did  not 
know  him.  Anyway,  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  giving  rny  old  friend 
Captain  Light  and  his  good  daughter  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  the  immortal 
Colonel  was  sketched  from  him.  The 
grand  qualities  and  sweet  simplicities  of 
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Thomas  Newcome  may  have  been  drawn 
(as  one  has  heard)  after  Thackeray’s  step¬ 
father  Major  Carmichael- Smyth,  but  at 
least  my  old  fiiend  served  the  great  art¬ 
ist’s  purpose  at  one  stage  of  the  working 
out  of  his  sublime  creation  ;  and  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  model  to  the  wrought- 
out  conception  has,  I  apprehend,  never 
been  strongly  pressed,  either  in  literature 
or  in  art. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  “  A 
Study  for  Colonel  Newcome,”  I  trust  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  show  how  exquis¬ 
itely  Thackeray  carried  out  his  promise 
of  Founder’s  Day,  ‘‘  I  shall  put  all  this  in 
my  book,”  by  quoting  at  length  from 
chapter  xxxvii.,  which  bears  the  title  of 
“  Founder’s  Day  at  Grey  Friars,”  simply 
premising  that  the  “1”  of  the  narrative 
is  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.,  the  “  Editor” 
of  the  “  memoirs  of  a  most  respectable 
family  that  the  order  of  the  Founder’s 
Day  functions  is  inverted — for  chapel  at 
4  p.  M.  preceded  the  oration  ;  and  that  our 
author,  curiously  enough,  has  quoted  the 
Bible  version  of  Psalm  xxxvii.  instead  of 
that  which  would,  of  course,  be  used  in 
the  chapel  service. 

Mention  has  been  made  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  this  history  of  the  Grey  Friars 
school, —  where  the  Colonel  and  Clive  and  I 
had  been  brought  up, — an  ancient  foundation 
of  the  time  of  James  I.,  still  subsisting  in  the 
heart  of  London  city.  The  death  day  of  the 
founder  of  the  place  is  still  kept  solemnly  by 
Cistercians.  In  their  chapel,  where  assemble 
the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the  fourscore  old 
men  of  the  hospital,  the  founder’s  tomb 
stands,  a  huge  edifice,  emblazoned  with  her¬ 
aldic  decorations  and  clumsy  carved  allegories. 
There  is  an  old  Hall,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  James’s  time— an  old  Hall  ? 
many  old  halls  ;  old  staircases,  old  passages, 
old  chambers  decorated  with  old  portraits, 
W'alking  in  the  midst  of  which  we  walk,  as  it 
were,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  To 
others  than  Cistercians,  Grey  Friars  is  a  dreary 
place  possibly.  Nevertheless,  the  pupils  edu¬ 
cated  there  love  to  revisit  it ;  and  the  oldest 
of  us  grow  young  again  for  an  hour  or  two 
as  we  come  back  into  those  scenes  of  child- 
homi. 

The  custom  of  the  school  is,  that  on  the 
12th  of  December,  the  Founder’s  Day,  the 
head  gown- boy  shall  recite  a  Latin  oration,  in 
praise  Fundatoris  Nosiri,  and  upon  other  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  a  goodly  company  of  old  Cister¬ 
cians  is  generally  brought  together  to  attend 
this  oration  :  after  which  we  go  to  chapel  and 
hear  a  sermon,  after  which  w'e  adjourn  to  a 
great  dinner,  where  old  condisciples  meet, 
old  toasts  are  pfiven,  and  speeches  are  made. 
Before  marching  from  the  oration-ball  to 
chapel,  the  stew'ards  of  the  day’s  dinner,  ac¬ 


cording  to  old-fashioned  rite,  have  wands  put 
into  their  hands,  walk  to  church  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  and  sit  there  in  places  of 
honor.  The  boys  are  already  in  their  seats, 
with  smug  fresh  faces,  and  shining  white  col¬ 
lars  ;  the  old  black-gowned  pensioners  are  on 
their  benches,  the  chapel  is  lighted,  and 
Founder’s  Tomb,  with  its  grotesque  carvings, 
monsters,  heraldries,  darkles  and  shines  with 
the  most  wonderful  shadows  and  lights. 
There  he  lies,  Fundator  Noster,  in  his  ruff  and 
gown,  awaiting  the  great  Examination  .Day, 
We  oldsters,  be  we  ever  so  old,  become  boys 
again  as  we  look  at  that  familiar  old  tomb, 
and  think  how  the  seats  are  altered  since  we 
were  here,  and  how  the  doctor— not  the  pres¬ 
ent  doctor,  the  doctor  of  our  time — used  to  sit 
yonder,  and  his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us 
shuddering  boys,  on  whom  it  lighted  ;  and 
how  the  boy  next  us  would  kick  our  shins  dur¬ 
ing  service  time,  and  how  the  monitor  would 
cane  us  afterw’ard  because  our  shins  were 
kicked.  Yonder  sit  forty  cherry  cheeked  boys, 
thinking  about  home  and  holidays  to-morrow. 
Yonder  sit  some  threescore  old  gentlemen 
pensioners  of  the  Hospital,  listening  to  the 
prayers  and  the  psalms.  You  hear  them 
coughing  feebly  in  the  twilight, — the  old 
reverend  blackgowns.  Is  Code!  Ajax  alive  ? 
you  wonder — the  Cistercian  lads  called  these 
old  gentlemen  Godds,  I  know  not  wherefore — 
I  know  not  wherefore — but  is  old  Codd  Ajax 
alive  I  wonder  ?  or  Godd  Soldier  ?  or  kind  old 
Godd  Gentleman,  or  has  the  grave  closed  over 
them  ?  A  plenty  of  candles  lights  up  this 
chapel,  and  this  scene  of  age  and  youth,  and 
early  memories,  and  pompons  death.  How 
solemn  the  well-remembered  prayers  are,  here 
uttered  again  in  the  place  where  in  childhood 
we  used  to  hear  them  1  How  beautiful  and 
decorous  the  rite  ;  how  noble  the  ancient 
words  of  the  supplications  which  the  priest 
utters,  and  to  which  generations  of  fresh  chil¬ 
dren  and  troops  of  bygone  seniors  have  cried 
Amen  !  under  those  arches  !  The  service  for 
Founder’s  Day  is  a  special  one  ;  one  of  the 
psalms  selected  being  the  thirty-seventh,  and 
we  hear— 

23.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by 
the  Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way. 

24.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly 
cast  down,  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with 
his  band. 

25.  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,  yet 
have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread. 

As  we  came  to  this  verse,  I  chanced  to  look 
up  from  my  book  toward  the  swarm  of  black- 
coated  pensioners  ;  and  among  them — among 
them — sate  Thomas  Newcome. 

His  dear  old  head  was  bent  down  over  his 
prayer-book  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  him. 
He  wore  the  black  gown  of  the  pensioners  of 
the  Hospital  of  Grey  Friars.  His  Order  of 
the  Bath  was  on  bis  breast.  He  stood  there 
among  the  Poor  Brethren,  uttering  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  psalm.  The  steps  of  this  good 
man  had  been  ordered  hither  by  Heaven’s  de¬ 
cree  :  to  this  almshouse  !  Here  it  was  or- 
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dained  that  a  life  all  love,  and  kindness,  and 
honor,  should  end  !  I  heard  no  more  of  pray¬ 
ers,  and  psalms,  and  sermon,  after  that.  How 
dared  I  to  be  in  a  place  of  mark,  and  he,  he 
yonder  among  the  poor?  Oh,  pardon,  you 
noble  soul !  I  ask  forgiveness  of  you  for 
being  of  a  world  that  has  so  treated  you— you 
my  better,  you  the  honest,  and  gentle,  and 
good !  I  thought  the  service  would  never 
end,  or  the  organist’s  voluntaries,  or  the 
preacher's  homily. 

The  organ  played  us  out  of  chapel  at 
length,  and  I  waited  in  the  ante-chapel  until 
the  pensioners  took  their  turn  to  quit  it.  My 
dear,  dear  old  friend  !  I  ran  to  bim  with  a 
warmth  and  eagerness  of  recognition  which  no 
doubt  showed  themselves  in  my  face  and  ac¬ 
cents  as  my  heart  was  moved  at  the  sight  of 
him.  His  own  wan  face  flushed  up  when  be 
saw  me,  and  his  hand  shook  in  mine.  “  I 
have  found  a  home,  Arthur,”  said  ho.  “  Don’t 
you  remember,  before  I  went  to  India,  when 
we  came  to  see  the  old  Grey  Friars,  and  visit¬ 
ed  Captain  Scarsdale  in  his  rot  m? — a  Poor 
Brother  like  me — an  old  Peninsular  man. 
Scarsdale  is  gone  now,  sir,  and  is  where  ‘  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest ;  ’  and  I  thought  then,  when  we  saw 
bim— here  would  be  a  place  for  an  old  fellow 
when  bis  career  is  over,  to  hang  his  sword  up  ; 
to  humble  his  soul,  and  to  wait  thankfully  for 
the  end,  Arthur.  My  good  friend  Lord  H., 
who  is  a  Cistercian  like  ourselves,  and  has 
just  been  appointed  a  governor,  gave  me  his 
first  nomination.  Don’t  be  agitated,  Arthur 
my  boy,  I  am  very  happy.  I  have  good  quar¬ 
ters,  good  food,  good  light  and  fire,  and  good 
friends ;  blessed  be  God !  my  dear  kind 
young  friend — my  boy’s  friend,  you  have  al¬ 
ways  been  so,  sir  ;  and  I  take  it  uncommonly 
kind  of  yon,  and  I  thank  God  for  you,  sir. 
Why,  sir,  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.” 
He  uttered  words  to  this  effect  as  we  walked 
through  the  courts  of  the  building  toward  bis 
room,  which  in  truth  I  found  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable,  with  a  brisk  fire  crackling  on  the 
hearth  :  a  little  tea-table  laid  out,  a  Bible  and 
spectacles  by  the  side  of  it,  and  over  the  man¬ 
telpiece  a  drawing  of  his  grandson  by  Clive. 

”  You  may  come  and  see  me  here,  sir,  when¬ 
ever  you  like,  and  so  may  your  dear  wife  and 
little  ones,  tell  Laura,  with  my  love  but  you 
must  not  stay  now.  Yon  must  go  back  to 
your  dinner.”  In  vain  I  pleaded  that  I  had 
no  stomach  for  it.  He  gave  me  a  look, 
which  seemed  to  say  he  desired  to  be  alone, 
and  I  had  to  respect  that  order  and  leave  him. 

Those  who  would  make  or  would  refresh 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  pathetic  writing  in  our  language, 
should  read  in  chapter  xlii.  of  the  good 
man’s  last  days,  and  how,  as  the  chapel 
bell  ceased  tolling  for  evening  prayer, 
Codd  Colonel  “  lihed  his  head  a  little  and 
quickly  said,  ‘  Adsum  ’  ”  (“  the  word  we 
used  at  school  when  names  were  called”) 
and  “  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Mas- 


November, 

And  now  as  I  began  this  paper  by  men¬ 
tioning  some  occasions  upon  which  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  Thackeray,  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  carry  on  these 
slight  reminiscences  to  the  close. 

I  remember  meeting  him  at  Oxford 
(probably  in  1857)  in  the  rooms  of  his 
cousin  St.  John  Thackeray  (afterward  iny 
brother-in  law),  and  I  thing  he  came  to 
see  me  in  my  rooms  at  Christ  Church.  I 
also  met  him  at  a  large  breakfast  party  in 
the  Common  Room  of  Lincoln  College,  at 
which  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  (afterward  Rec¬ 
tor)  was  present,  and  F.  Metcalfe  (the 
”  Oxonian  in  Norway”),  Fowler  (now 
President  of  Corpus),  Merry  (now  Rector 
of  Lincoln),  and  St.  John  Thackeray  ; 
and  I  fancy  Mr.  John  Morley  was,  like 
myself,  among  the  juniors.  I  remember 
also  going  with  him  to  Merton  Library,  a 
quaint  old  fourteenth-century  building, 
which  with  its  treasures  gave  him  much 
pleasure. 

I  was  never  at  his  bouse  in  Young 
Street,  Kensington,  but  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifties  he  moved  his  house¬ 
hold  gods  to  Onslow  Square,  and  so  be¬ 
came  a  near  neighbor  to  us,  who  lived  in 
Thurloe  Place.  The  families  became  in¬ 
timate.  lie  liked  my  mother,  and  en¬ 
couraged  his  daughters  to  ask  her  counsel 
when  they  desired  it,  and  my  eldest  sister 
became  on  terms  of  affectionate  and  last¬ 
ing  friendship,  especially  with  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  eldest  daughter,  who  will,  I  trust, 
pardon  me  for  quoting  a  few  of  the  kind 
words  which  she  wrote  to  me  after  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  death  two  years  ago  : 

My  dear,  dear  old  friend  and  companion 
whom  my  father  always  used  to  praise  and  to 
care  for  so  much.  ...  It  seems  to  me  like 
one  more  bit  of  home  gone  from  here  to  the 
great  Home  of  all. 

My  youngest  sister  also  married,  in 
1860,  Mr.  St.  Johr;  Thackeray,  eldest  son 
of  Thackeray’s  ‘‘  Uncle  Frank,”  who 
wrote  a  life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  a  review  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Macaulay' s  Essays, 

Thackeray  was  at  this  time  of  notable 
and  striking  presence.  His  hair  was  pic¬ 
turesque,  wavy,  and  truly  silvern  (not  sim¬ 
ply  white),  and  his  full  face  was  handsome 
in  spite  of  the  blemish  caused  by  his  fight 
with  George  Stovin  Venables  in  Carthusian 
days. 

The  Thackeray  portraits  with  which  I 
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am  familiar  prove  his  right  to  inherit  good 
looks  from  his  father’s  house,  as  assuredly 
also  from  his  mother,  a  Becher,  who  was 
a  stately  and  beautiful  old  lady,  and 
looked  every  inch  like  a  great  man’s 
mother.  At  that  time  he  very  closely  re¬ 
sembled  the  earlier  portrait  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  the  print  of  which 
was  published  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder 
in  1853.  I  remember  so  well  the  attitude 
which  the  artist  has  caught  with  the  chin 
thrust  forward  and  upward. 

In  Lawrence’s  later  portrait,  which 
represents  him  reading,  the  eyes,  I  think, 
have  a  weary  look,  ar.d  the  picture,  though 
a  true  one,  represents  a  period  of  decline. 
It  is  a  fancy,  I  believe,  of  some  devout 
souls  that  we  shall  see  our  dear  ones  in  the 
better  land  as  they  were  (or  might  have 
been)  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  ;  the  time 
of  life  at  which  our  Lord  took  our  human 
nature  glorified  to  Heaven.* 

However  this  may  be,  we  certainly  like 
to  remember  our  friends  at  their  best,  so 
I  have  set  up  in  my  home,  as  my  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  great  man,  Lawrence’s  earlier 
portrait. 

For  several  years  from  1857  I  used  not 
infrequently  when  at  my  mother’s  to  look 
in  at  Onslow  Square  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  generally  found  Mr.  Thackeray  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  after-lunch  cigar.  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  his  dining  with  us  in  Brooke  Hail, 
the  Masters’  Common  iiooin  at  Charter¬ 
house,  after  I  joined  the  staff  there  in 
1859,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we 
retired  after  dinner  and  chapel  to  the 
Head  Master’s  house,  when  the  Head 
Master  (Canon  Elwjn,  the  present  Master 
of  the  Hospital)  produced  the  “  Green 
Book,”  so  that  Thackeray  might  con  over 
the  names  of  his  school  contemporaries. 
When  he  came  to  his  own  name,  what 
should  he  find  recorded  after  “  Trin. 
Coll.  Camb.”  in  the  column  assigned 
to  subsequent  careers  ?  Not  author  of 
Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis,  etc.,  but  simply 
“  Sub-editor  of  the  Globe!''  At  this, 
Thackeray  professed  the  greatest  indigna¬ 
tion,  “  Besides,  I  never  was  sub-editor  of 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  have  traced  the 
thought  to  the  late  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin’s 
Foundalions  of  the  Creed,  2d  edit.  p.  393,  where 
he  quotes  (acknowledging  its  beauty,  but 
without  adopting  this  oc  nception)  the  words 
of  Martensen  {Christian  Dogmatics)  to  this 
effect.  Martensen  says  that  this  view  was 
“  adopted  in  the  middle  ages,  and  put  forth 
especially  by  Thomas  Aquinas.” 


the  Globe,"  he  cried,  “  I  wrote  for  the 
Globe,  but  I  never  was  sub-editor.”  I 
need  hardly  say  that  Ihe  faulty  record  was 
erased,  and  a  worthier  was  entered  in  its 
place.* 

Upon  the  completion  of  Thackeray’s 
new  house  at  Palace  Green  I  was  invited 
to  the  house-warming.  The  cards  of  in¬ 
vitation  were  for  ”  W.  Empty  House” 
(denoting  at  once  its  unfurnished  state  and 
the  initials  of  its  owner),  and  the  bill  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fare  to  be  our  host’s  play  of 
The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb,  to  be  followed 
by  a  farce  entitled  A  Desperate  Game,  by 
J.  Maddison  Morton,  the  author  of  Box  and 
Cox,  who,  curiously  enough,  ended  his 
days  as  a  Charterhouse  Codd.f  I  see  in 
the  playbill  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  ‘‘  Mr.  Bonnington,”  but  in 
fact  he  only  appeared  upon  the  stage,  with 
a  cigar,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
to  say  ‘‘  Bless  you,  my  children.” 

I  cannot  remember  being  more  than 
once  or  twice  besides  at  Palace  Green,  but 
I  met  Thackeray  more  than  once  at  the 
Garrick  Club,  to  which  an  uncle  of  mine 
used  to  invite  me,  and  several  times  at 
Evans’s — that  wholesome  smoky  supper 
haunt  where,  unlike  the  Cave  of  Harmony 
from  which  Colonel  Newcome  hastily 
withdrew  young  Clive  in  anger  and  dis¬ 
gust,  there  was  nothing  to  transgress  the 
debita  pueris  reverentia,  and  to  which  old 
Paddy  Green  sturdily  refused,  as  he  ex- 
piessed  it,  ”  to  admit  the  crinoline.”  In 
whatever  company  one  met  him,  he  was 
invariably  kind  and  friendly,  and  I  am 
sure  his  heart  always  opened  toward  the 
young.  Once  more  I  met  him,  in  March, 


*  I  learn  from  the  present  Head  Master,  Dr. 
Haig  Brown,  that  the  actnal  record  which 
Thackeray  found  was  :  ”  Michel  {sic)  Angelo 
Titmarsh,  Sub-Editor  of  the  Globe.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  statement  was  erased  by  Mr.  Elwyn,  and 
there  is  now  added  “Author  of  Vanity  Fair, 
The  Newcomes,  etc.,  died  Christmas  Eve, 
1863.” 

f  I  think  I  can  recall  correctly  some  lines 
which  were  spoken  at  his  final  benefit  at  the 
Haymarket  (?)  Theatre,  and  of  which  I  have  a 
copy  somewhere : 

“  Farewell,  old  friend,  but  not  goodbye, 
True  friendship  faileth  never, 

Tho'  yon  to  cloistered  haunts  must  hie, 
While  we  work  on  as  ever. 

“  And  when  at  last  you  end  the  play. 

And  face  the  life  eternal,  ' 

You’ll  meekly  bow  your  head  and  say 
Your  ‘  Adsum  ’  with  the  Colonel.” 
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1863,  at  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder’s  in  Pall 
Mall,  whither  I  went,  by  the  kindness  of 
my  friend  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  King,  to  see 
the  Princess  of  Wales  make  her  entrance 
into  London,  and  {fitly,  may  I  say  ?)  he 
keut  his  last  Founder’s  Day  with  us  at 
Charterhouse  on  the  12th  of  December, 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  his  old 
friend  John  Leech  being  one  of  the  stew¬ 
ards  of  the  day.  Though  he  was  then 
looking  very  weary,  and  anticipating,  I 
think,  recourse  to  a  small  surgical  opera¬ 
tion,  none  could  have  expected  the  loss 
which  made  the  Christmas  of  1863  so  sad 
a  one  to  thousands  in  England  and  be¬ 
yond  it. 

Found  dead  in  his  bed  upon  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  Eve,  with  his  arms 
stretched  above  his  head  as  was  his  way 
when  very  weary — so  I  am  sure  I  heard  or 
read  at  the  time — it  was  the  newspapers  of 
Christmas  morning  that  told  the  sad  tale 
to  the  w'orld. 

The  bed  upon  which  he  died  was  given 
by  his  daughters  to  Cbaiterhouse.  I  re¬ 
member  receiving  it — for  I  was  then  the 
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Master  in  charge  of  the  Foundation  Schol¬ 
ars — and  to  the  Head  Gown-boy  and  his 
successors  was  accorded  the  honor  of  lying 
upon  that  historic  bed,  which  bore  at  its 
head  the  following  inscription  from  the 
pen  of  the  Master,  Archdeacon  Hale  : 

Hoc  lecto  recumbens 
Obdormivit  in  Christo 

GULIELMUS  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

ix  Kal.  Janvar:  an.  MDCCCLXIV. 

Scholse  Carthusianas  quondam  discipulus 

Matura  aetate  hujusce  loci  amantissimus 
uti  testantur  ejns  scripta 
per  orbem  terrarnm  divnlgata. 

Vixit  annos  LIl. 

Was  I  not  justified  in  saying,  when 
making  memorial  of  our  great  alumni  in 
the  notes  to  a  Founder’s  Day  sermon 
1 18V2]  :  “  But  surely  Thackeray  must  be 
held  the  prince  of  Carthusians,  seeing 
that  he  has  illustrated  in  his  works  every 
part  of  our  house”  ?  He  loved  what  was 
worth  loving,  and  scorned  meanness  and 
wrong.  Requiescat  in  imce. — Nineteenth 
Century, 
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BY  C.  B.  ROYLANCE  KENT. 


The  visitor  to  Egypt  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  place  of  contrasts, 
anomalies,  and  inconsistencies.  The  con¬ 
trasts  are  chicfiy  material,  and  are  more 
conspicuous  to  the  outward  eye.  The 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies  are  for  the 
most  part  social  and  political,  and  are 
more  apparent  to  the  inward  eye  of  rea¬ 
son  and  reflection.  It  is  in  the  great  cities 
that  the  most  striking  contrasts  exist,  and 
of  these  the  most  obvious  are  displayed 
upon  the  visages  and  the  vestments  of  the 
people.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
so  cosmopolitan  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
We  may  say  of  them  as  Herrick  said  of 
London  : — 

“  0  place !  0  people !  manners,  framed  to 
please  ; 

All  nations,  customs,  kindreds,  languages.” 

And  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  ;  for 
in  the  first  place  Egypt  is  the  gate  between 
East  and  West,  the  highway  through 
which  there  flow  in  endless  succession  two 
streams  of  travellers,  one  going  to  meet 
the  rising  and  the  other  the  setting  sun. 


It  is  there  that  the  Englishman  on  his 
way  to  India  obtains  his  first  glimpse  of 
Oriental  life  ;  it  is  there,  too,  that  some 
wealthy  Indian  prince  or  merchant,  intent 
on  a  European  tour,  begins  to  feel  that  be 
is  at  last  leaving  the  East  behind  him,  and 
that  be  is  on  the  threshold  of  another 
land.  Then  again  the  personal  inaptitude 
of  the  native  Egyptian  for  trade  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  crowd  of  eager  competitors  from 
Europe  to  occupy  the  place  he  cannot 
himself  fill.  Greeks,  Italians,  French, 
Englishmen,  and  many  others  swarm  in 
the  market-place  and  the  bourse.  The 
more  slow-witted  Egyptian  has  no  chance 
in  the  race.  Most  of  the  prinicpal  shops 
and  places  of  business  are  occupied  by 
foreigners,  and  they  notify  their  calling  to 
the  world  not  uncommonly  in  three  or 
four  languages.  There  is  a  positive  Babel 
of  tongues.  And  as  the  tongue  and  face 
vary  so  does  the  dress  ;  and  there  passes 
before  the  eye  a  kaleidoscopic  panorama 
of  human  life.  And  in  Cairo  particularly 
there  is  another  striking  element  of  con- 
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trast.  While  Alexandria  has  become  so 
much  Europeanized  that  it  has  entirely  the 
aspect  of  a  western  city,  Cairo,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  really  of  two  cities, 
which  insensibly  blend  into  one  another. 
There  is  the  European  quarter  with  its 
fine  shops,  its  magnificent  hotels,  its 
churches  and  its  broad  and  pleasantly 
shaded  boulevards.  And  there  is  the 
equally  extensive  native  quarter  with  its 
narrow  and  tortuous  ways,  its  bazaars  and 
its  mosques.  Within  a  short  walk  of 
Shcpheard’s  Hotel,  with  its  electric  light 
and  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  there  teems  a  population  which  in 
spite  of  the  slow  and  continuous  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  western  ideas  is  still,  in  the  main, 
the  same  in  manners,  customs,  and 
thoughts  as  when  Lane  described  them 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  char¬ 
acters  in  the  “  Thousand  and  One  Nights” 
may  bo  almost  imagined  to  step  out  of 
their  setting  of  words,  and  to  take  form 
and  glow  with  the  generous  warmth  of  life 
before  one’s  very  eyes.  The  natives  still 
drink  the  same  coffee  and  out  of  the  same 
cups  ;  they  smoke  the  same  pipes  ;  they 
wear  generally  the  same  dress  ;  they  play 
the  same  primitive  instruments  that  whis¬ 
per  the  same  strange  and  plaintive  tones  ; 
the  funeral  processions  wend  their  way 
along  the  streets  as  of  old  ;  the  popular 
festivals  or  moolids  are  still  observed  with 
the  same  untiring  capacity  for  enjoyment ; 
the  public  reciters  stilt  practise  their  pro¬ 
fession  before  admiring  crowds  ;  the 
water-carriers  still  carry  their  burdens  so 
welcome  to  thirsty  lips  ;  except  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  thoroughly  Euro¬ 
peanized,  food  is  still  eaten  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
hands  are  washed  with  the  same  basins 
and  ewers  ;  the  mosque  of  El-Azhar  still 
attracts  its  crowds  of  students.  Even  the 
old  wooden  locks  and  keys  are  still  in  use, 
and  the  water  jars  are  still  kept  cool  in 
the  lattice-work  of  the  overhanging  mush- 
rabiyeh  window-frames.  Instances  of  this 
sort  might  be  inultiplied  a  hundred-fold. 
It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  change  and  con¬ 
trast  that  is  presented  to  the  eye  when 
you  leave  the  European  and  enter  the  na¬ 
tive  quarter.  And  the  mind  and  feelings 
turn  in  unison  and  become  attuned  to  the 
changed  scene.  The  sense  of  taking  part 
in  a  new  and 'different  life  steals  over  you, 
and  you  temporarily  throw  off  your  affin¬ 
ity  with  the  West  and  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 


tury.  The  clock  of  time  is  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  put  back  for  you, 

Another  contrast  in  Egypt  is  presented 
by  the  population  of  town  and  country. 
Whereas  the  fellaheen  or  peasantry  physi¬ 
cally  resemble  the  type  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  depicted  on  the  monuments, 
the  population  of  the  towns  has  become 
too  mixed  to  retain  its  old  characteristics. 
And  this  brings  us  to  another  contrast 
which  is  strongly  marked  in  Egypt.  This 
is  the  contrast  between  past  and  present, 
old  and  new.  The  very  ancient  and  the 
very  modern  positively  jostle  one  another. 
This  is  apparent  even  at  Shepheard’s 
Hotel  ;  upon  the  balcony  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  building  are  two  sphinxes,  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  discovered  by  M. 
Maspero  at  the  Apis  Mausoleum  at  Sak- 
karah.  And  right  under  the  Pyramids, 
and  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
Sphinx,  is  the  fine  Mena  House  Hotel, 
with  all  modern  conveniences  and  even  a 
tennis  lawn.  The  same  sort  of  thing  may 
be  noticed  in  other  places,  no  doubt ;  as 
in  Rome,  where  a  bit  of  the  most  ancient 
walls  of  Rome  mingles  with  the  railway 
lines  close  to  the  station.  But  Roman 
antiquities  are  modern  compared  with 
those  of  Egypt,  and  the  contrast  present¬ 
ed  by  the  former  is  therefore  the  less 
striking  and  impressive.  Another  con¬ 
trast  of  the  same  kind  is  presented  by  the 
habits  and  the  customs  of  the  fellaheen. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  they  retain 
in  a  singular  degree  the  same  customs  as 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  we  know  them 
from  the  pictures  and  hieroglyphs  of  the 
monuments.  There  is  probably  no  other 
equally  remarkable  instance  of  persistence 
of  custom,  unless  perhaps  in  China.  The 
Egyptian  fellaheen,  in  many  of  their  ways 
and  customs,  reproduce  almost  exactly 
their  ancient  prototypes.  They  use  the 
same  ploughs  and  the  same  shadoofs  for 
raising  water.  They  eat  in  the  same  way 
much  the  same  sort  of  food.  The  daha- 
biyehs  or  boats  that  ply  up  and  down  the 
Nile  are  the  same  as  of  old,  and  descend 
laden  with  cargoes  of  the  same  earthen¬ 
ware  water- jars.  The  fellaheen  of  the 
country,  therefore,  contrast  remarkably 
with  their  brethren  of  the  towns.  The 
latter  have  not  been  so  conservative,  and 
have  gradually  imbibed  and  adopted  no¬ 
tions  and  customs  of  later  times.  The 
former  still  retain  in  primitive  simplicity 
the  habits  of  far-off  days. 
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But  these  contrasts  are  material  and  on 
the  surface.  The  anomalies  and  incon> 
sistencies  of  Egypt  lie  hidden  in  the  social 
and  political  structure.  They  are  not 
blazoned  about  in  the  streets  nor  heralded 
from  the  house-tops  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  only  fully  known  to  the  patient 
investigator.  But  they  are  none  the  less 
interesting  for  all  that.  The  international 
status  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  is  probably 
unique  for  complexity.  The  difficulty  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  position  of  the  Khedive 
downward.  Egypt  is  nominally  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  until  the 
year  1841  it  was  ruled  by  Pashas  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  as  the  other  provinces. 
The  history  of  the  change  in  its  position 
is  peculiar  and  instructive.  In  that  year 
Mohamed  Ali,  the  then  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
induced  the  Sultan  to  grant  him  a  Firman 
in  virtue  of  which  the  government  of  the 
country  was  made  hereditary  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  but  in  other  respects  he  ruled  the 
country  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  be¬ 
fore.  He  was  a  strong  and  irnpeiious 
man,  and  though  in  some  ways  he  exceed¬ 
ed  his  privileges,  he  retained  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Sultan  ;  for  though  he  might 
by  force  have  repudiated  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey,  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see  that 
a  declaration  of  Egyptian  independence 
would  almost  certainly  bring  about  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  England  or  some  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power.  Abbas  Pasha  and  Said 
Pasha,  the  successors  of  Mohamed  Ali, 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  some  further 
privileges,  but  their  relationship  to  Tur¬ 
key  remained  substantially  the  same.  But 
with  the  accession  of  Ismail  a  new  era 
began.  He  had  all  the  ambition,  but  less 
of  the  talents  and  sagacity,  of  Mohamed 
Ali.  He  longed  to  play  the  role  of  a  great 
man,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Sultan  asking  for  privileges 
which  would  in  effect  make  him  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  asked  among  other  things 
to  be  invested  with  the  title  of  Asiz, 
which  is  the  title  given  in  the  Koran  to 
Joseph  by  Pharaoh,  and  which  confers  the 
powers  described  in  Genesis  c.  41,  v.  40. 
These  exaggerated  demands  of  course  met 
with  great  opposition,  but  in  June,  1867, 
a  new  Firman  was  issued  which  made  a 
great  change  in  the  position  of  Egypt. 
The  title  of  Khedive  was  conferred  upon 
Ismail  with  hereditary  succession  in  his 
family  according  to  European  custom. 
The  word  Khedive  is  of  Persian  origin 


and  means  minor  sovereign,  and  therefore 
it  conferred  upon  Ismail  a  position  as 
nearly  independent  as  could  possibly  be 
given  him.  But  this  was  not  ail.  In  the 
same  Firman  he  obtained  two  important 
privileges  ;  first,  that  of  making  special 
regulations  for  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  con¬ 
cluding  arrangements  with  foreign  agents 
by  which  a  modification  could  be  obtained 
of  the  rights  exercised  by  them  over  the 
administration  of  Egypt.  So  that  in  these 
ways  the  position  of  the  Khedive  became 
very  different  from  those  of  the  other  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Turkish  provinces. 

But  Ismail’s  appetite  for  grandeur  was 
not  yet  satiated.  He  insisted  on  playing 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Seigneur.  Cole¬ 
ridge  once  defined  a  gentleman  as  a  man 
with  an  indifference  to  money  matters, 
and  if  this  definition  be  accepted  Ismail 
was  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  ever  existed. 
Having  obtained  the  great  privileges  al¬ 
ready  referred  to  by  a  lavish  prodigality 
of  baksheesh,  he  was  not  yet  content,  bat 
contrived  to  get  removed  the  restrictions 
that  limited  his  borrowing  powers.  Hav¬ 
ing  acted  the  great  spendthrift,  he  natu¬ 
rally  before  long  began  to  assume  the  part 
of  the  great  borrower.  But  in  this  role 
he  compassed  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his 
country.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
bolster  him  np.  He  even  sold  his  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  transaction  which  has  turned  out 
as  advantageous  to  ourselves  as  it  must 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  in  1879  the 
Sultan  once  more  showed  that  he  retained 
not  merely  the  shadow  but  the  substance 
of  sovereignty  by  deposing  Ismail  and  ap¬ 
pointing  his  son  Tewfik  in  his  stead.  The 
Firman  by  which  Tewfik  was  appointed 
confirmed  him  in  the  privileges  of  his 
father  ;  but  some  restrictions,  which  had 
previously  existed,  but  from  which  Ismail 
had  been  freed,  were  again  reimposed. 
The  deposition  of  Ismail  showed  to  the 
world  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  still  re¬ 
tained  sovereign  privileges  over  Egypt  ; 
but  none  the  less  the  relationship  of  the 
two  countries  is  extremely  complicated  and 
anomalous,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  define  what  the  inter¬ 
national  status  of  Egypt  exactly  is.  And 
this  difficulty  has  been  lately  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  the  death  of 
Tewfik  and  the  succession  of  his  son  Abbas 
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II.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  the  new  Khedive  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  a  period  of  about  two 
months  elapsed  before  the  Firman  arrived 
to  confirm  him  in  the  succession.  And 
yet  during  all  that  period  the  government 
of  the  country  went  on  exactly  as  before. 
And  it  might  have  been  safely  predicted 
that  it  would  have  continued  to  go  on  in 
the  same  way  if  the  arrival  of  the  Firman 
had  been  delayed  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
And  yet,  unimportant  as  the  document 
may  seem  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
Sultan  valued  it  so  far  as  to  endeavor  by  a 
subterfuge  to  incorporate  into  it  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  over  the  Sinai  Peninsula  ;  an 
underhand  attempt  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Cromer.  But  all 
this  portrays  the  glaring  anomalies  of  the 
Khedive’s  position.  Though  the  Sultan 
deposed  his  grandfather,  the  present  Khe¬ 
dive  himself  could  continue  to  reign  as  if 
the  Sultan  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  Egypt.  And  the  position 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Sultan 
is  Caliph  of  the  Mahomedan  world,  and 
his  relations  to  Egypt  are  as  important 
from  the  religious  point  of  view  as  they 
are  from  the  political.  For  instance,  the 
Cadi,  or  the  Chief  Interpreter  of  Religious 
Law  in  Egypt,  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan. 
And  the  importance  of  the  relation  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Sultan,  in 
his  capacity  as  Caliph,  is  specially  repre¬ 
sented  in  Egypt  by  Ghazi  Mouktar  Pasha. 
It  is  apparently  a  small  matter,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  appointment  of  the  special 
representative  is  said  to  have  produced  an 
excellent  effect  in  calming  the  minds  of 
the  Egyptian  people.  But  the  anomalies 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  are  far  from 
ending  here.  One  of  these  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Caisse  de  la  Delte  Pub- 
liqtie,  and,  as  its  origin  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  extravagances  of  Ismail, 
something  may  be  conveniently  said  of  it 
here,  llis  princely  expenditure,  his  vast 
projects  for  public  works,  and  his  colossal 
borrowings  soon  began  to  bear  fruit,  and 
Egypt  was  fast  falling  into  bankruptcy. 
The  corvee  and  a  liberal  application  of  the 
courhash  could  extract  not  a  sou  more 
from  the  unfortunate  fellaheen,  and  in 
1876  the  Egyptian  Government  could  no 
longer  meet  its  engagements.  The  Pow¬ 
ers  stepped  in,  and  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette 
Publique  was  established,  charged  with 


the  duty  of  receiving  and  applying  for  the 
interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt  cer¬ 
tain  revenues  specially  assigned.  Now, 
it  is  the  relationship  of  this  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  Publique  to  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  which  forms  one  of  the  most  anoma¬ 
lous  points  in  the  Egyptian  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  really  a  species  of  foreign 
interference  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  which,  however  necessary  and 
wise,  is  extremely  troublesome  and  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  B’or 
instance,  the  Government  is  restricted,  un¬ 
less  with  an  agreement  with  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse,  from 
effecting  any  changes  in  the  taxes  devoted 
to  the  debt  which  might  diminish  the 
revenue  of  those  taxes.  And,  again,  the 
administrative  expenditure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  fixed  at  a  certain  figure,  and  any 
surplus  which  accrues  after  payment  of 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  after  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penditure,  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
Egyptian  treasury  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  debt.  The  result  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  is  that  the  Egyptian  Government  is 
much  hampered  in  its  attempts  to  alle¬ 
viate  taxation  and  carry  out  other  reforms, 
for  it  continually  comes  into  confiict  with 
the  Caisse  de  la  Dette. 

Another  remarkable  anomaly  is  present¬ 
ed  by  the  administration  of  justice. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  four  separate 
jurisdictions  in  Egypt  : — 

(1)  The  mixed  Tribunals,  which  exer¬ 
cise  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases  in 
which  foreigners  are  concerned. 

The  code  of  law  adopted  is  the  French 
code  (with  some  modification),  and  with 
the  view  of  giving  confidence  to  all  par¬ 
ties,  the  judges  are  selected  from  both  the 
natives  and  from  the  different  European 
nationalities.  There  are  three  languages 
recognized  by  the  Courts,  namely,  French, 
Italian,  and  Arabic. 

(2)  The  various  Consular  Courts,  which 
administer  justice  in  criminal  cases  where 
the  accused  person  is  a  foreigner.  He 
can  only  be  tried  before  his  own  consul. 

(3)  The  native  courts,  which  have  juris¬ 
diction  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  where 
only  natives  are  concerned. 

(4)  The  Mekhemeh,  which  decides  all 
questions  connected  with  the  personal 
status  of  natives  according  to  the  law  of 
Islam. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any- 
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where  else  such  a  number  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdictions  can  be  found. 

And  lastly,  as  the  greatest  anomaly  of  all, 
is  the  British  occupation.  As  Egypt  stands 
at  present,  the  occupation  may  be  not  un¬ 
fairly  described  as  the  basis  of  a  pyramid. 
Without  it  the  Egyptian  Government  would 
collapse.  Although  the  Sultan  has  sove¬ 
reign  rights  in  Egypt,  although  the  Khedive 
enjoys  a  large  measure  of  independence, 
and  although  he  has  a  complete  machinery 
of  native  administrators  at  his  disposal,  yet 
the  directing-hand  is  really  the  hand  of 
England  in  the  background.  She  plays 
the  part  of  a  deus  ex  machina.  And  that 
is  why  the  late  Khedive  was  so  ideally 
good  a  ruler  of  Egypt.  He  has  been  com¬ 
monly  depreciated  as  a  weak  and  colorless 
man  ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  the  British  occupation  was  the  best 
thing  for  his  country.  He  played  to  per¬ 
fection  the  part  of  the  “  arch-mediocrity,” 
to  use  Disraeli’s  description  of  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  sank  his  own  individuality,  and 
acted  as  a  sort  of  political  middleman  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Egyptians. 
Though  he  achieved  nothing  great,  he 
was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  may  be  said — 

“  Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit." 

And  to  maintain  this  British  ascendency 
force  is  necessary.  It  was  said  by  Machia- 
velli  that  it  is  safer  to  be  feared  than 
loved.  This  is  a  proposition  which  is 
often  more  true  than  agreeable.  And  it 
is  so  particularly  in  the  East.  The  pres¬ 
ent  writer  was  informed  by  an  othcial 
long  resident  in  Egypt  that  the  native  will 
cringe  and  fawn  though  burning  with  the 
bitterest  hate,  so  long  as  he  can  be  made 
to  fear.  Indeed,  Sir  R.  Burton  sums  it 
up  when  he  says  that  the  essence  of  Orien¬ 
tal  discipline  is  personal  respect  based 
upon  fear.  And  it  is  this  respect  based 
upon  fear  that  the  British  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  supplies.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
feelings  the  majority  of  the  native  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  toward  the  British  occupation. 
It  is  probable  that  they  regard  it  with  very 
mixed  feelings.  Kinglake  very  happily 
described  the  Turks  as  looking  on  the 
English  as  “  a  mysterious,  unaccountable, 
uncomfortable  work  of  God,  which  may 
have  been  sent  for  some  good  purpose  to 
be  revealed  hereafter.”  The  Egyptians, 
doubtless,  think  of  the  English  much  in 
the  same  way.  They  tolerate  them  as 
strong  and  just  rulers,  and  recognize  that 
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it  is  to  them  they  owe  their  present  com¬ 
parative  prosperity.  They  are  a  docile 
and  peaceable  race,  who  care  little  who 
governs  them,  so  long  as  that  government 
is  not  too  oppressive.  They  are  slow  to 
move,  and  possess  a  considerable  stock  of 
inertia.  It  is  astonishing,  for  instance,  to 
witness  the  persistency  with  which  they 
cling  to  the  old  and  laborious  methods  of 
manufacture,  and  resist  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  And  they  cannot  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  use  it  properly  when  they  have  got 
it.  And  no  less  astonishing  is  the  apathy 
with  which  they  permit  their  magnificent 
mosques  to  fall  into  ruinous  decay.  Some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  lately  to  provide  for 
their  repair,  but  much  is  irreparable,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  moderate 
earthquake  would  level  half  Cairo  to  the 
ground.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  they  find  the  Englishman  too  active  ; 
he  is  a  sort  of  moial  gadfly  that  goads 
them  on  and  mars  their  dreamy  fatalistic 
passivity. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;  ah,  why 

Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 

Let  us  alone. 

This  is  the  prayer  of  the  average  Egyp¬ 
tian  who  knows  little  of  the  government 
of  his  country,  and  cares  less,  and  would 
probably,  therefore,  not  unwillingly  see 
the  Biitish  go,  an  eventuality  which  he 
would  certainly  repent  at  his  leisuie.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  British  occupation, 
the  prosperity  of  Egypt  has  steadily  gone 
on  increasing.  Bankruptcy  has  been 
averted  ;  asuiplus  in  the  revenue  has  been 
attained  ;  taxation  has  been  alleviated, 
and  its  incidence  more  equitably  adjusted. 
Irrigation,  upon  which  Egypt  depends  not 
merely  for  its  prosperity,  but  for  its  very 
existence,  has  been  improved  and  extend¬ 
ed.  The  Barrage,  for  instance,  which 
was  practically  useless,  has,  at  a  trifling 
cost,  been  made  to  perform  its  functions. 
Education  has  made  remarkable  advances, 
and  is  bringing  with  it  the  adoption  of 
European  customs.  The  amalgam  thereby 
produced  is  not  without  its  ludicrous  side. 
The  present  writer  saw  a  number  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  youths  in  black  coats,  and  with  the 
inevitable  scarlet  tarboosh  upon  their 
heads,  playing  football  in  a  temperature 
of  a  warm  English  su.Timer*s  day.  The 
use  of  the  bastinado  and  the  abuse  of  the 
corvee  system  have  been  abolished.  The 
administration  of  criminal  justice  has  been 
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improved,  though  the  first  result  has  been 
to  favor  the  escape  of  the.guilty.  Prisons, 
hospitals  and  asylums  are  no  longer  a  dis¬ 
grace.  Corruption,  which  appears  to  be 
the  bane  of  nearly  every  administration 
from  Canada  to  Turkey,  has  been  almost 
entirely  removed.  The  reign  of  privilege 
is  over.  The  police  force  is  very  efficient, 
and  the  army  has  been  transformed  from 
nil  into  a  most  creditable  body.  Indeed, 
in  no  respect  has  the  Biitish  occupation  in 
Egypt  woiked  greater  wonders  than  in  re¬ 
building  the  Egyptian  army.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  ate  not  a  military  people,  and  have 
no  liking  for  military  service.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  swashbuckler  or  Bashi- 
Bazouk  about  them.  The  army  was  for¬ 
merly  so  unpopular  that  they  often  maimed 
themselves  outrageously  in  order  to  escape 
conscription.  The  relatives  of  the  con¬ 
script  mourned  over  him  as  one  who  had 
descended  into  the  grave.  But  this  is 
now  all  changed.  The  conscription  (which 
is  of  a  very  mild  character)  is  no  longer 
regarded  with  horror.  The  Soudanese 
gladly  volunteer  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  smartness  and  mili¬ 
tary  bearing  of  the  men  when  parading 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo.  Tliey  take 
part  in  sham-fights  and  reviews  in  company 
with  the  British  troops,  and  the  present 
writer  was  assured  by  a  British  officer  that 
whatever  they  might  turn  out  to  be  in  real 
fighting,  in  sham-fighting  at  least  they 
showed  remai  kable  dash  and  energy.  And 
it  may  be  added  as  a  good  omen  for  the 
future  of  the  army  that  the  new  Khedive 
is  credited  with  the  possession  of  much 
military  ardor. 

There  are  some  minor  points  which  may 
be  usefully  noted.  The  postal  and  tele¬ 
graph  service  is  so  cheap  and  good  that  a 
comparison  with  some  other  and  more 
powerful  countries  would  be  not  altogether 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Egypt.  The  rail¬ 
way  trains,  though  few  in  number,  are 
comfortable  and  travel  well.  There  is  a 
good  service  of  steamers  on  the  Nile. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  well  cared 
for,  at  least  in  externals.  In  Cairo  the 
mixed  Tribunal  sits  in  a  building  contain¬ 
ing  rooms  of  a  magnitude  and  splendor 
that  are  really  palatial.  The  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place 
Nkw  Seiuk#. — VoL.  LVIII.,  No.  5. 


in  the  great  square  at  Alexandria,  is  a  most 
noticeable  building.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  society  Cairo  is  during  the  winter 
season  full  of  amusement  and  gayety. 
There  is  a  considerable  resident  population 
of  military  and  civil  officials,  and  from 
December  to  April  it  is  thronged  with 
visitors  who  come  to  enjoy  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  climate.  Balls  and  concerts  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  at  the  leading  hotels  ;  the 
opera  is  nightly  to  be  heard  at  the  thea¬ 
tre  ;  musical  at  homes  are.  given  ;  polo 
matches,  horse  races,  reviews  and  regi- 
rneiital  sports  offer  attractions  to  suit  other 
tastes.  For  more  serious  minds  the  an¬ 
tiquities  offer  solid  food  for  digestion. 
The  Gizeh  museum  possesses  inexhausti¬ 
ble  attractions,  and  it  is  only  marred  by 
the  want  of  a  good  catalogue.  Alexan¬ 
dria,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  possess 
these  attractions  ;  but  it  contains  a  larger 
permanent  European  population,  and  it 
offers  therefore  social  advantages,  which, 
though  less  dazzling,  are  more  solid  and 
enduring.  ‘Many  an  Alexandrian  would 
not  exchange  the  homely  domestic  social 
intercourse  of  his  own  circle  for  all  the 
brightness  and  gayety  of  Cairo  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  extravagances  of 
visitors  to  Cairo  have  made  life  there  in¬ 
tolerably  expensive  .to  the  ordinary  Euro¬ 
pean  resident.  House-rent  is  excessively 
high,  and  no  servant  will  give  up  the 
chances  of  baksheesh  from  the  visitors  ex¬ 
cept  to  receive  wages  on  a  princely  scale. 
The  Egyptian  press  represents  all  shades 
of  opinion,  and  newspapers  appear  in 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The 
English  language  is  but  poorly  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  daily  at  Alexandria,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  sheets  containing  French  and 
English  versions  of  the  same  matter. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible  for 
any  disinterested  person  to  deny  that 
Egypt  has  made  wonderful  progress. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  utter 
disorganization  that  ensued  upon  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  revolt  of  Arabi,  the  ad¬ 
vance  that  has  been  made  is  marvellous, 
and  English  administration  has  never 
achieved  greater  or  more  beneficent  re¬ 
sults. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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CHARACTER  NOTE. 
The  Bad  Penny. 

On  pardonne  tant  que  I’on  aime. 


His  parents,  denizens  of  pompous  and 
prosperous  Bloomsbury,  decree  him  for 
Eton  from  his  cradle.  Merchant  Taylors’ 
was  good  enough  for  his  father,  who  bad 
ibeen  a  business  man  all  his  life,  is  still 
redolent  of  the  City  from  which  he  has 
retired,  honest,  sober,  and  in  middle  life. 
B«t  Dick  must  go  to  Eton.  Of  course, 
says  the  mother.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  money  if  one  doesn’t  spend  it  on 
Dick  f  So  he  goes  through  a  course 
of  governesses,  tutors,  and  preparatory 
schools — a  varied  course,  because  none 
of  them  will  keep  him  more  than  three 
months  at  the  most.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  he  is  idle,  though  he  is  very  idle  ;  it 
is  not  so  much  that  he  is  stupid,  for  he 
has  some  cunning  amid  his  dulness  ;  but 
he  is  bad — that  is  what  one  of  his  masters 
says  of  him.  Bloomsbury  Square  has 
never  liked  that  master — always  knew 
there  was  something  fishy  about  that  man. 
When  Mrs.  Bloomsbury  hears  that  he  has 
eloped  with  a  housemaid,  that  is  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  she  would  have  expected  of 
him — so  unjust,  and  so  prejudiced  against 
Dick.  The  Penny  is  one  of  those  in¬ 
finitely-to-be-pitied  people  who  are  always 
exciting  prejudice  in  others.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  him  at  Eton — a  dreadful 
prejudice,  which  finally  grows  so  strong 
that  the  authorities  decide  that  the  only 
way  to  remove  it  is  to  remove  him.  He 
is  therefore  removed. 

He  comes  back  to  Bloomsbury  Square 
with  a  bluster.  Eton,  he  says,  is  a  beast¬ 
ly  hole — not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  His 
mother  tries  to  be  fair,  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  case,  to  believe  that  Dick  has — in 
some  very  minor  degree,  of  course — erred 
as  well  as  the  masters  ;  but  she  cannot. 
It  is  to  be  thought  that  she  is  as  just  as 
most  women,  but  to  believe  anything 
against  her  boy  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
her — it  is  impossible. 

Dick  is  removed  to  a  private  tutor’s. 
His  father  says  that  private  coaching  is 
the  very  thing  for  a  young  man — beats 
Eton  hollow.  When  Dick’s  letters  arrive 
— they  are  letters  which,  in  point  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  composition,  would  disgrace  a 
kitchen-maid — his  face  reddens  with  pride. 


He  puts  them  all  away  together,  in  a  desk 
where  he  keeps  other  sacred  possessions. 

One  fine  morning  Dick  turns  up  again 
unexpectedly  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  The 
tutor,  he  finds,  is  such  a  beastly  cad  ;  he 
has,  therefore,  renounced  him.  From  a 
letter  which  arrives  next  morning  from 
the  tutor  it  appears  that  the  renunciation 
is  mutual.  There  is  a  garbled  story  of  a 
flirtation  with  a  housemaid  ;  but  it  is  very 
garbled,  and,  of  course,  entirely  incorrect. 
Dick  says  that  he  never  saw  such  a  liar  as 
that  coach — enough  to  corrupt  any  fellow’s 
morals.  Therefore,  of  course,  it  is  only 
right  and  proper  that  Dick  should  leave 
him.  Some  young  men  do  not  mind  to 
what  influences  they  subject  themselves — 
not  so  the  Penny.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blooms¬ 
bury  are  quite  hurt  and  annoyed  when 
their  son-in-law,  an  outspoken  person, 
condoles  with  them,  and  is  sorry  to  hear 
the  young  cub  has  been  up  to  his  tricks 
again. 

The  Penny  manages  to  scrape  through 
an  Entrance  Examination,  and  goes  to 
Cambridge. 

“Not  every  young  man,  mind  you,  can 
pass  those  Entrance  Exams,  nowadays,’’ 
says  Papa,  sipping  his  glass  of  port  with 
honest  pride  in  the  Penny’s  extraordinary 
prowess.  “  They  tell  me,  Dick  says  him¬ 
self,  that  it’s  a  very  different  thing  to  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  competition 
is  enormous — by  Gad  !  sir,  enormous  1” 

Mr.  Jones,  also  of  Bloomsbury  Square, 
quite  believes  you.  Neither  ho  nor  the 
proud  father  has  ever  been  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  themselves  ;  but  they  send  their' sons, 
and  know  as  much  about  it,  mind  you,  as 
any  one.  The  mother  colors  with  pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  It  is 
indeed  a  privilege,  knowing  how  dread¬ 
fully  idle  some  young  men  are,  to  have  a 
son  like  Dick.  Bloomsbury  Square  dis¬ 
covers,  by  degrees,  that  the  privilege  is  a 
very  expensive  one.  It  is  so  expensive, 
in  fact,  that  they  find  out  it  is  very  much 
more  healthy,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  more 
enjoyable,  to  walk  instead  of  driving 
everywhere  ;  so  they  put  down  the  car¬ 
riage.  “  Only  don’t  tell  Dick,’’  says  the 
mother.  “  It  would  hurt  his  feelings  so 
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dreadfully  to  think  we  were  going  without 
any  little  comfort  on  his  account.” 

So  Dick’s  feelings  are  not  harrowed, 
and  when  he  comes  down  for  the  first 
vacation  a  carriage  is  jobbed.  A  young 
man  finds  a  carriage  so  useful,  and  Dick 
would  naturally  not  like  to  be  without 
one.  Very  likely  he  will  not  notice  the 
difference  between  this  one  and  our  own. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  notice  the  difference, 
or  perhaps  his  tact  is  so  divine  and  beau¬ 
tiful  that  he  does  notice  the  difference  and 
says  nothing.  In  appearance  he  has 
grown  larger,  stouter,  and  redder — in  fact, 
has  become  so  fine-looking.  “  I  dare  say 
you  remember,  cook,”  says  the  mother  to 
that  elderly  domestic,  “  what  a  beautiful 
baby  he  was  !— such  a  dear  sturdy  little 
fellow  !  1  must  confess  I  should  have 

been  a  little  disappointed  if  he  had  grown 
up  pale  and  puny  and  weakly-looking,  as 
one  sees  so  many  young  men  nowadays.” 

In  this  contingency  cook  would  have 
been  disappointed  also.  Now  Jane  says 
Mr.  Dick  is  too  red-like  for  her,  but  cook 
always  did  hold  with  a  good  fresh  color. 
Cook  has  a  good  fresh  color  herself — not 
unlike  Mr.  Dick’s,  in  fact,  only  plebeian, 
of  course,  very  plebeian. 

Mr.  Bloomsbury  is  anxious  to  know 
what  books  Dick  has  been  studying  ;  but, 
naturally,  after  a  hard  term’s  work,  the 
Penny  does  not  wish  to  be  very  com¬ 
municative  on  the  subject. 

“  Ob,  Herodotus,  and  Livy,  and  all 
those  chaps,”  he  says,  in  a  voice  which 
might  sound  to  persons  who  do  not  know 
his  idiosyncrasies  a  trifie  surly. 

Papa  stretches  up,  with  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  himself,  for  the  Livy.  He 
cuts  the  leaves  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 
He  cannot  read  a  word  of  it  himself.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  not  so  much  thought  of  in  his 
day.  But  it’s  a  fine  thing,  my  boy,  a  fine 
thing,  and  I  wish  I  had  had  your  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Penny  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
advantages  may  be  blowed — only  he  uses  a 
word  much  more  emphatic  than  “  blow¬ 
ed.”  Papa  replaces  the  Livy,  with  the 
same  inconvenience  to  himself  with  which 
he  got  it  down,  and  with  something  which, 
if  he  had  not  everything  to  be  thankful 
for,  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  sigh. 

In  due  time  Dick  returns  to  Cambridge. 
His  bills  are  heavier  than  ever  next  term  ; 
they  are  so  heavy  that  the  mother  begins 
to  be  afraid  that  the  butler  must  be  dull 
without  any  companion  of  his  own  sex. 


now  that  the  coachman  has  gone.  Mr. 
Bloomsbury  therefore  tells  the  butler  that 
he  cannot  justify  himself  in  keeping  him 
— the  situation  must  be  such  a  terribly 
lonely  one. 

“  Lor’  !  sir,”  says  Thomson,  with  a  tear 
and  a  twinkle  in  his  old  eye  at  the  same 
time,  ‘‘  don’t  you  be  a  troublin’  yourself 
to  find  no  reasons  for  givin’  me  notice. 
Thirn  colleges  has  ruined  many  of  us  afore 
now” — with  which  remark  Thomson  re¬ 
tires  to  the  pantry  and  wipes  his  eyes  on 
the  plate-leather. 

Six  months  later  the  Penny  turns  up  at 
Bloomsbury  Square  unexpectedly,  in  the 
middle  of  a  term  and  a  hansom.  The 
very  small  amount  of  gilding  with  which 
he  was  gilt  when  he  left  the  family  rnint 
is  nearly  all  worn  off.  He  looks  as  if  he 
drank — only  looks,  of  course.  Many 
other  perfectly  innocent  people  do  the 
same,  and  very  awkward  it  is  for  them. 
He  has,  he  says,  “  come  down  this  is, 
indeed,  perfectly  obvious.  It  presently 
becomes  obvious  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  “  comedown.”  To  the  old  man 
there  is  a  horror  in  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  explain¬ 
ing — and  explaining  things  is  Dick’s  forte 
— to  make  him  feel  easy  again.  Lots  of 
fellows  do  it — it’s  nothing.  There’s  Lord 
Noodle  and  the  Marquis  of  Foolington 
who  have — well,  left  with  me.  They  were 
up  to  larks,  if  you  like  ;  but  in  my  case 
it’s  been  a  most  beastly  swindle — that’s 
what  it  is,  a  beastly  swindle.  (The 
Penny’s  language  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  richness  and  elegance. )  Why,  any  of 
the  chaps  ’ll  tell  you  it’s  a  swindle.  None 
of  the  ‘‘  chaps”  step  forward  to  do  this, 
however.  Fortunately,  Bloomsbury  Square 
does  not  need  them.  Dick  is  believed  on 
his  own  assertion,  by  two  people  only. 

The  Penny  now  thinks  he  would  like  to 
farm  in  Canada.  He  says  very  frequently 
that  he  is  blowed  if  he  can’t  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  that.  So  he  has  a  fine  out¬ 
fit — fiannel  underclothing  sewed  with 
tears,  love,  and  devotion — and  a  fine  sum 
of  money  to  put  into  the  business  he  has 
heard  of  out  there. 

After  he  has  gone — only  just  after — 
Cambridge  bills  and,  alas  !  promissory 
notes  of  very  extensive  prpmise  indeed 
begin  to  come  in  to  Bloomsbury  Square  ; 
and  when  they  once  begin  it  is  a  long  time 
before  they  stop.  It  is  about  this  period 
that  the  mother  discovers  that- the  air  of 
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Bloomsbury  is  very  relaxing — is  not  sure, 
indeed,  that  it  is  a  wholesome  place  to  live 
in  ;  bears  that  many  doctors  consider  the 
neighborhood  of  Peckham  excellent  for 
the  rheumatism  from  which  she  suffers — 
when  convenient.  And  then  this  house  is 
so  large.  Two  old  people  like  you  and 
me  feel  quite  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  a 
place  like  this.  Now,  in  a  dear  comfort¬ 
able  little  box —  So  they  go  to  the  dear 
comfortable  little  box  in  the  refreshing 
neighborhood  of  Albert  Road,  Peckham 
— just  cook  and  themselves — so  nice  and 
homely.  But  the  old  man  can  look  the 
world  in  the  face.  Dick’s  Cambridge  ex¬ 
penses — he  speaks  of  them  thus — have 
been  quite  comfortably  settled. 

Dick  does  not  write  very  often — indeed, 
has*  not  written  at  all.  lie  is  busy  with 
his  farm.  Farming  is  a  fine  thing  for 
young  men  ;  an  active,  open-air  life  makes 
something  better  of  a  young  fellow  than 
your  stuffy  ofiices  and  your  ledgers  and 
your  account-books.  Make  your  boy  a 
farmer,  sir,  as  I  have  made  mine. 

And  the  farmer  turns  up  in  a  year  at 
Albert  Road,  Peckham,  in  a  condition 
which  the  brother-in-law,  full  of  unchari¬ 
tableness,  characterizes  as  disgraceful. 
The  Penny  looks  more  as  if  he  drank 
than  ever — which  is  unfortunate,  but  of 
course  unavoidable.  He  is  ill  dressed  ; 
he  is  more  surly  in  manner.  If  he  were 
not  her  son — her  only  son — the  mother, 
who  has  gentle  blood  in  her  perhaps,  and 
that  refinement  which  comes  of  a  pure 
mind  and  a  tender  heart,  might  shudder 
to  touch  anything  so  coarse  and  unclean. 
But  she  kisses  and  cries  over  him  like  a 
fool,  before  she  has  heard  his  story,  which 
may  be  forgiven  her,  and  afterward,  which 
cannot.  The  farm  was  a  beastly  swindle, 
of  course  ;  the  money  which  was  sunk  in 
it  was  lost,  equally  of  course  ;  but  if  his 
father  can  get  him — say  some  post  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  bank,  or  something  like 
that — he  is  blowed  (again)  if  he  doesn’t 
make  a  success.  He  is  also  blowed  when 
his  father  tells  him  something — not  all, 
not  half,  for  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings — 
of  his  Cambridge  debts.  He  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  his  father  has  been  swindled  ;  a  beast¬ 
ly  swindle,  indeed,  as  usual.  His  father 
looks  in  the  fire  meditatively.  He  says 
nothing  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be 
said.  The  Penny  thinks  that  upon  his 
soul,  you’ve  got  wretched  diggings  here. 
The  father  says  quietly  they  are  the  best 


he  can  now  afford.  It  is  his  only  re¬ 
proach,  and  that  does  not  penetrate  the 
target,  the  target  being  remarkably  thick, 
tough  and  invulnerable. 

The  position  of  trust  is,  through  influ¬ 
ence,  procured.  For  three  weeks  Albeit 
Road,  Peckham,  is  supremely  happy. 
Everything  is  going  on  so  well.  And 
then  a  story  is  whispered  in  the  father’s 
ear,  which,  if  it  gets  abroad,  means 
Dick’s  ruin.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story. 
The  mother  does  not  know  it.  It  is  not 
kept  from  her  so  much  because  it  would 
wound  her,  for  she  would  not  believe  it, 
but  because  it  is  not  fit,  as  a  story,  for 
her  hearing.  The  old  man  denies  it  furi¬ 
ously.  His  son  !  Dick  !  It  is  proved 
to  him  beyond  reasonable  doubt  ;  and 
he  denies  it  again,  like  Peter,  with  an 
oath.  The  evidence  is  damning  ;  and  he 
turns  and  damns  his  informant.  The 
scandal  is,  however,  hushed  up.  Dick 
mentions  it  in  a  note  to  his  father.  It 
was  another  fellow  with  an  unfortunate  re¬ 
semblance  to  himself.  An  old  story  ;  but 
not  so  old  that  the  father  will  not  believe 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  son.  After  this, 
Dick’s  letters  come  fairly  regularly  ;  such 
nice  letters — not,  perhaps,  very  educated 
in  style  or  very  correct  in  spelling,  nor 
even  very  filial  in  expiession  ;  but  all  say¬ 
ing  the  same  thing,  that  he  is  getting  on 
famously,  and  asking*  for  the  loan  of  five 
or  ten  pounds  in  the  postscript.  The 
mother  thinks  that  Dick  has  really  found 
his  vocation.  As  the  weeks  go  by,  she 
becomes  sure  of  it ;  gets  more  sure,  and 
feels  sometimes  a  little  angry  that  her  hus¬ 
band  is  so  quiet,  moody  and  unrespon¬ 
sive.  He  does  not  believe  that  ugly  story. 
God  help  him  !  no,  but  it  haunts  him  ; 
or  perhaps  the  shadow  of  an  evil  to  come 
hangs  over  him.  He  looks  back  on  this 
time,  long  after,  wondering  which  it  was, 
and  cannot  determine. 

Then  Dick  turns  up  again — at  night 
this  time,  and  without  a  bluster.  He 
looks  sober  ;  and  looks,  too,  as  if  he  were 
haunted  by  a  ghost.  It  is  the  old  story, 
but  with  a  new  and  engaging  sequel. 
Everything  a  beastly  swindle,  as  usual. 
The  manager  a  cad,  and  Dick  accused  of 
forgery.  The  mother  goes  white  to  her 
lips,  then  a  flaming  scarlet.  Her  boy  ac¬ 
cused  of  that  !  Her  boy — the  soul  of 
honor  !  The  soul  of  honor  has  something 
in  his  appearance  to-night  suggestive  of  a 
cur  expecting  a  whipping.  This  appear- 
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ance  ia  not  lessened  when  he  says  that  he 
must  get  out  of  this  damned  country  be¬ 
fore  to-morrow. 

“  Get  out  of  the  country  !”  shouts  the 
old  man,  with  a  heavy  fist  on  the  table 
whicli  makes  the  glasses  ring.  “  My 
God  !  if  you’re  an  honest  man  you  shall 
face  the  world  and  give  it  the  lie.” 

The  son  falls  back  a  little,  scared  at  his 
father's  gleaming  eyes  and  ashen  face  ; 
and  the  mother,  in  that  old,  fond,  foolish 
way,  puts  her  arms  round  her  boy  and 
says  he  must  fight  it  out  because  it  will  all 
come  right.  God  takes  care  of  such 
things  ;  and  the  guilty  are  found  out  and 
punished. 

“  That's  it,"  says  her  boy,  thrusting 
her  away  ;  “  that  is  why  I  am  going  !" 

The  Penny  does  not  turn  up  any  more 
— at  least,  not  in  England.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  abroad  he  turns  up  pretty 
constantly  anywhere  where  there  is  fool¬ 
ishness  and  money. 

Albert  Road,  Peckham,  has  its  tragedy, 
though  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  locality 
is  sordid  rather  than  tragic.  His  son-in- 
law  thinks  that  his  misfortunes  have  made 
the  old  man  very  much  more  of  a  gentle¬ 


man  than  he  used  to  be.  Very  likely  it 
is  true.  Misfortunes  often  have  a  refining 
effect.  The  self-satisfaction  of  respecta¬ 
bility  must  be  considerably  damped  when 
one  reflects  that  one  is  the  father  of  a 
forger.  The  pride  and  pomposity  of 
Bloomsbury  must  be  extinguished  for¬ 
ever,  when  one  knows  of  one’s  son  that 
forgery  is  not  the  most  dishonorable  of  his 
failings.  As  for  the  mother,  when  her 
belief  in  her  boy  went,  so  went  hope  also. 
Father  and  mother  have  both  been  fools, 
but  she  has  been  the  greater  fool  of  the 
two.  Both,  every  one  says  so,  have  done 
their  best  to  ruin  the  boy — have  ruined 
him.  They  might  have  seen  what  he  was 
years  before,  but  they  shut  their  eyes. 
They  might  have  learned  from  their 
friends,  long  ago,  that  he  was  a  scamp, 
but  they  would  not  hear.  It  is  very  sad 
for  them,  of  course,  and  every  one  has  the 
very  greatest  sympathy  with  them  ;  but 
it  is  their  own  fault — entirely  their  own 
fault.  It  may  be  ;  but  if  it  is,  then  sure¬ 
ly  the  tragedies  we  make  for  ourselves  are 
grimmer  than  any  which  fate  makes  for 
us. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


“  LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT.” 

BY  THE  RKV.  t.  VINCENT  TYMMS. 


John  Henry  Newman  is  more  widely 
known  and  better  loved  as  the  author  of 
the  hymn,  ‘‘  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  than  as 
the  leader  of  the  Oxford  movement  or  as 
a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  communions  and  of  every 
grade  of  culture  feel  the  charm  of  these 
musical  words,  and  find  in  them  a  lan¬ 
guage  for  some  of  the  deepest  yearnings 
of  the  soul.  Yet  to  myriads  the  hymn  is 
a  source  of  painful  perplexity.  All 
thoughtful  Protestants  have  asked  :  ‘‘  How 
could  one  who  thus  sought  the  leading  of 
God’s  light  come  at  last  to  a  cardinal’s 
chair  ?  How  can  we  harmonize  such  an 
appeal  to  the  Father  of  Lights  with  the 
writer’s  sincerity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  divine  faithfulness?”  Roman 
Catholics;  of  course,  are  not  troubled  by 
any  such  questions.  They  say,  with 
exultation,  ”  Observe  how  beautifully  this 
prayer  has  been  answered  !”  It  was  the 
plaintive  cry  of  a  human  spirit  wandering. 


us  he  truly  felt,  far  from  his  “  home,’* 
among  wild  wastes  of  heretical  and  self¬ 
trustful  thought,  yet  longing  for  such  guid¬ 
ance  and  peace  as  Anglicanism  was  unable  to 
afford — such  peace  as  he  only  found  after 
years  of  unconscious  rebellion  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  Holy  Mother  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  total  disbelievers  in  a  prayer¬ 
hearing  God  are  not  at  all  bewildered  by 
Newman’s  subsequent  history.  In  their 
view  a  man  who  was  capable  of  writing 
such  verses  was  already  on  the  high  road 
to  the  thick  darkness  of  superstition. 
They  tell  us  that  Newman  miserably 
abased  himself,  and  renounced  the  manly 
duty  of  self-guidance,  while  saying  “  Pride 
ruled  my  will.”  Their  view  is  that  one 
who  could  resign  himself  to  walk  without 
a  determined  goal  or  path,  and  was  con¬ 
tent  to  go  plunging  on  “  o’er  crags  and 
seas”  without  looking  two  steps  ahead, 
was  sure  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into 
darkness  ;  was  just  the  man  to  follow  any 
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fen-fire  which  might  raise  a  sicklj  light 
above  its  native  morass  ;  just  the  man  to 
yield  the  government  of  his  mind  to  any 
strong  commanding  voice  which  challenged 
his  unquestioning  obedience,  and  so  a 
most  likely  individual  to  sink  at  last  into 
such  a  bog  of  superstitiju  as  the  Romish 
Church. 

For  most  of  us  neither  the  Agnostic  nor 
the  Romanist  view  is  satisfactory  ;  each 
may  be  allowed  to  quicken  thought  and 
suggest  inquiry,  but  the  mystery  remains. 
Only  the  great  Father  of  Lights  can  even 
now  read  all  that  was  passing  through 
Newman’s  soul  when  this  lay  gushed  from 
his  heart,  but  it  is  possible  to  clear  away 
some  of  our  perplexity  by  a  closer  study 
of  his  inner  life.  Such  a  study  will  show 
that  when  Newman  wrote  “  Lead,  kindly 
Light,”  he  was  not,  as  multitudes  sup¬ 
pose,  a  bewildered  thinker  troubled  by  the 
deeper  problems  of  spiritual  religion,  but 
had  already  abjured  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  was  a  Romanist  in  all  but 
a  few  points  on  which  he  inconsistently 
continued  to  hold  independent  opinions  for 
about  a  dozen  years. 

In  other  ways  Newman  was  unlike  the 
imaginary  being  with  whose  conflicts  and 
contrition  many  sympathize  while  thrilled 
with  his  voicing  of  their  own  unutterable 
thoughts.  Were  it  possible  to  read  this 
hymn  as  the  composition  of  an  unknown 
author  some  sixty  years  since,  we  might 
well  imagine  that  this  nameless  person  had 
spent  a  gay  if  not  riotous  youth,  and  so 
found  by  experience  the  vanity  of  sensu¬ 
ous  pleasure,  the  “  bitterness  of  things  too 
sweet,”  the  disastrous  conseijnences  of  a 
proud  self-rule.  We  might  suppose  that, 
in  defiance  of  the  inward  monitor,  he  had 
stiffly  claimed  and  held  the  right  to  please 
himself  and  to  lean  upon  his  own  under¬ 
standing,  until  chastening  griefs,  tempered 
by  subduing  mercies,  taught  the  wisdom 
of  humility  and  the  blessedness  of  being 
guided  through  all  the  rough  and  lonely 
places  of  religious  thought  and  moral  diffi¬ 
culty  into  the  land  of  light  and  upright¬ 
ness.  Looking  at  the  date,  1833,  we 
should  say,  ‘‘  This  traveller  has  long  since 
closed  his  pilgrimage  !  Guided  by  the 
Light  he  so  earnestly  desired  he  has  sure¬ 
ly  crossed  each  moor  and  fen,  each  crag 
and  torrent  safely.  His  face  was  toward 
the  dawn,  and  without  doubt  the  dawn, 
moving  faster  than  his  feet,  has  met  him  ; 
he  has  found  Peniel,  and  has  also  seen  the 


smile  of  ‘  angel  faces  ’  in  the  city  of  the 
saints.” 

No  Christian  heart  will  fail  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  John  Newman  has  indeed 
found  the  heavenly  goal,  but  it  will  help 
this  faith  if  we  ste  what  a  thick  intel¬ 
lectual  veil  shut  out  the  light  from  New¬ 
man’s  soul,  and  how  all  the  forces  of  in¬ 
ward  loyalty  to  truth  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity,  as  the  lamp  which  screens  and  trans- 
mits  the  light  of  heaven. 

In  the  year  of  the  great  Reform  Bill 
Newman’s  health  broke  down  under  the 
strain  of  literary  labor  and  controversial 
excitement.  Hating  Liberalism  and  all 
its  works,  political  and  theological,  he 
fled  to  the  South  of  Europe.  The  scope 
of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  full  recital 
of  his  creed  at  this  time,  but  the  deepest 
seam  of  sentiment  and  conviction  crops 
out  in  the  verses  of  this  period.  Under 
date  “  Oxford,  Nov.  25,  1832,”  he  wrote 
these  beautiful  but  strangely  superstitious 
lines  on  the  ‘‘  Sign  of  the  Cross  ’  : — 

“  Whene’er  across  this  sinful  flesh  of  mine 

I  draw  the  Holy  Sign, 

All  good  thoughts  stir  within  me,  and  renew 

Their  slumbering  strength  divine  ; 

Till  there  springs  up  a  courage  high  and 
true 

To  suffer  and  to  do. 

“  And  who  shall  say,  but  hateful  spirits 
.  around. 

For  their  brief  hour  unbound. 

Shudder  to  see,  and  wail  their  overthrow  ? 

While  on  far  heathen  ground 
Some  lonely  Saint  hails  the  fresh  odor, 
though 

Its  source  he  cannot  know.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  and  while  on  board  a 
sailing-ship  off  Cape  Ortegal,  he  wrote  his 
poem  entitled  “  Private  Judgment,” 
which  is  an  appeal  to  “  Liberal  .Chris¬ 
tians”  to  renounce  that  exercise  of  reason 
without  which,  as  we  believe,  no  man  can 
receive  or  walk  in  the  light  of  divine 
truth  : — 

“  Poor  wand’rers,  ye  are  sore  distress’d 
To  find  that  path  which  Christ  has  bless’d. 
Track’d  by  His  saintly  throng  ; 

Each  claims  to  trust  his  own  weak  will. 
Blind  idol !  so  ye  languish  still. 

All  wranglers  and  all  wrong. 

“  He  saw  of  old,  and  met  your  need; 

Granting  you  prophets  of  His  creed. 

The  throes  of  fear  to  swage  ; 

They  fenced  the  rich  bequest  He  made. 

And  sacred  hands  have  safe  convey'd 
Their  charge  from  age  to  age. 
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WantVrers,  come  home  !  obey  the  call ! 

A  Mother  pleads,  who  ne’er  let  fall 
One  grain  of  Holy  Truth  ; 

Warn  you  and  win  she  shall  and  must. 

For  now  she  lifts  her  from  the  dust, 

To  reign  as  in  her  youth. " 

It  is  pathetic,  yet  to  weary  thinkers 
veering  round  toward  authority  for  rest  it 
is  notowoithy,  that  when  these  lines  were 
written  Newman  deemed  the  Anglican 
Church  his  mother,  and  in  ner  name  gave 
his  touching  invitation  to  “  come  home.” 
But  the  most  significant  point  in  this  preg¬ 
nant  poem  is  its  identification  of  “  private 
judgment”  with  ”  self-will.”  In  this 
respect  it  becomes  an  instructive  comment 
on  the  words  “  Piide  ruled  my  will.”  In 
the  same  month,  “  Off  Iihaca,”  he  wrote 
words  in  which,  under  the  phrase  “  here¬ 
tic,  self-trusting  guide,”  he  classed  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  with  all  Liberal  Church¬ 
men  and  Nonconformists,  among  the 
deadliest  snares  to  be  avoided  by  a  child 
of  God.  IIow  sincerely  he  meant  and 
how  terribly  he  obeyed  this  warning  may 
be  known  by  his  subsequent  actions. 

For  many  months  New’inan  lingered 
about  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  visited 
the  towns  of  Italy.  For  the  most  part 
he  avoided  intimate  intercourse  with 
Roman  C'atholics,  though  he  called  twice 
on  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Rome,  llis 
thoughts  were  still  of  England,  and  as 
news  came  telling  of  Liberal  measures 
and  successes,  he  declares,  ”  I  had  fierce 
thoughts  against  the  Liberals,”  and  again, 
”  It  was  the  success  of  the  Liberal  cause 
wdiich  fretted  me  inwardly.  I  became 
fierce  against  its  instruments  and  mani¬ 
festations.  A  French  vessel  was  at  Al¬ 
giers  ;  I  could  not  even  look  at  the  tri¬ 
color.”  As  strength  returned  he  became 
imbued  with  the  thought  that  he  ha<l  a 
work  to  do  in  England,  and  fretted  like 
an  impatient  war-hoise  for  the  battle. 
While  in  Rome,  he  and  H.  Fronde  com-- 
menced  to  publish  a  series  of  verses  in  the 
British  Magazine,  and  the  motto,  select¬ 
ed  from  Homer,  was  the  saying  of  Achilles 
on  returning  to  the  war  :  ”  You  shall 
know  the  difference  when  I  am  back 
again.” 

Filled  with  these  feelings  he  went  to 
Sicily  and  was  stricken  with  fever.  His 
servant  thought  that  he  was  dying,  and 
begged  for  instructions.  He  gave  them, 
but  added  :  I  shall  not  die,  I  shall  not 
die,  for  I  have  not  sinned  against  light,  I 
have  not  sinned  against  light.”  Years 


afterward  he  was  unable  to  say  wliat  these 
words  meant.  Can  we  be  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  that  he  had  had  some  doubts  about 
the  way  in  which  he  had  shut  out  ques¬ 
tioning  thoughts  from  his  own  mind,  just 
as  he  had  once  severely  closed  his  broth¬ 
er’s  mouth  f  The  words  must  have  been 
an  answer  to  some  inward  misgivings,  and 
1  believe  they  represent  an  honest  verdict 
that  he  had  done  right  in  thus  quenching 
what  most  of  us  would  call  the  light  of 
God’s  great  gift  of  reason  in  his  soul.  I 
say  an  honest  verdict — yet  it  was  an  awful 
mistake,  and  became  an  almost  final  clos¬ 
ure  of  his  intellect  to  any  ray  which  was 
not  of  the  color  favored  by  his  Church 
authority. 

Before  leaving  his  inn  to  return  home, 
he  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  sobbed  bitter¬ 
ly.  When  his  servant  asked  what  ailed 
him  he  could  only  answer,  “  I  have  a 
work  to  do  in  England.”  He  had  no 
misgivings  about  the  nature  and  object  of 
that  work.  lie  was  not  a  knight  errant 
in  search  of  a  cause,  but  the  sworn  knight 
of  Catholicism  shaken  with  an  awful  sense 
of  duly  to  bring  the  Anglican  Church  into 
obedience  to  a  well-defined  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  He  foresaw  great  sorrows, 
bewilderments,  toils,  stumblings,  and  spii- 
itual  wounds,  but  believed  himself  a 
chosen  servant,  a  predestined  champion  of 
‘‘the  Truth.”  Thusenclosed  by  religious 
certitude  as  a  wall  through  which  no 
thought  of  doubt  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  break,  his  agitation  was  only  caused  by 
a  tremulous  sense  of  his  own  weakness 
and  unwisdom  as  a  soldier  of  the  Church  ; 
and  his  desire  for  light  was  only  an  in 
tense  yearning  for  guidance  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  steps  of  a  course  to  which  he  stood 
committed  with  a  devotion  that  regarded 
any  re  consideration  of  his  fundamental 
religious  principles  as  a  sin  of  rebellion. 

Thus  chafing  with  ardent  longing  to 
begin  his  great  campaign,  Newman  was 
detained  in  Palermo  waiting  for  a  vessel. 
During  this  time  he  visited  the  churches 
and  found  his  spirit  strangely  calmed  by 
an  influence  which  proceeded,  as  he 
thought,  from  the  presence  of  departed 
saints  : — 

“  The  Fathers  are  in  dust,  yet  live  to  God, 

So  says  the  Truth  ;  as  if  the  motionless 
clay 

Still  held  the  seeds  of  life  beneath  the  sod, 
Smouldering  and  struggling  till  the  judg 
ment  day. 
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And  hence  we  learn  with  reverence  to  es¬ 
teem 

Of  these  frail  houses,  though  the  grave 
confines  ; 

Sophist  may  urge  his  cunning  tests,  and 
deem 

That  they  are  earth  ;  but  they  are  heaven* 
ly  shrines.” 

In  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio  his  home- 
bound  ship  was  becalmed,  and  there,  quiet¬ 
ly  waiting  for  his  work,  he  wrote  “  Lead, 
kindly  Light.”  That  week  of  stillness  on 
the  calm  blue  sea  waiting  for  power  to  pass 
upon  his  way,  was  a  type  of  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  spent  abroad.  It  was  a  time  of  bodily 
revival  and  of  mental  recovery  ;  a  time  of 
review  and  forecast  ;  a  time  of  high  think¬ 
ing,  of  gathering  resolve,  of  concentrating 
purpose,  and  of  girding  on  the  harness  for 
a  future  war.  In  that  season  the  soul’s 
energies,  deprived  of  all  vent  in  action, 
sought  relief  in  poetical  expression.  It 
was  one  of  those  periods  of  luxuriant  fancy 
and  exalted  sentiment  which  often  come 
to  gifted  natures  when  a  long  rest  has  fol¬ 
lowed  undue  mental  and  emotional  strain. 
It  was  a  lyrical  interlude  between  the 
prose  chapters  of  a  working  life.  Nearly 
all  the  hymns  in  the  ”  Lyra  Apostolica” 
were  written  during  this  brief  period,  and 
most  of  them  on  the  voyage  from  Paler¬ 
mo  to  Marseilles. 

Nothing  could  more  painfully  yet  vivid¬ 
ly  illustrate  Newman’s  religious  temper 
and  convictions  of  duty  than  an  incident 
which  occurred  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  England.  While  the  touching  strains 
of  “  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  were  being 
written,  Francis  Newman  was  travelling 
home  from  Persia,  where  he  had  been 
working  as  a  missionary,  and  whither  he 
hoped  to  return  with  new  colleagues.  The 
two  brothers  reached  their  native  land  al¬ 
most  on  the  same  day.  These  two  men, 
each  loving  the  other,  met — they  met 
twice — and  then  by  John’s  act  and  solely 
on  account  of  religious  differences,  they 
parted  to  meet  no  more  for  many  years. 
This  was  one  of  those  painful  saerihces  of 
personal  feeling  to  which  John  il.  New¬ 
man  was  steeling  his  nature  when  he  wrote 
‘‘  Lead,  kindly  Light  !”  It  was  one  of 
those  rough  crags  or  brawling  torrents  he 
had  nerved  himself  to  cross.  It  was  in 
unison  with  that  horror  of  contact  with 
heretics  we  have  already  noticed  in  his 
verse  and  with  other  lines  of  the  same 
period  on  “  Apostasy,”  in  which,  ad¬ 


dressing  France  as  he  beheld  her  shores, 
he  said — 

“  It  is  not  safe  to  place  the  mind  and  heart 
On  brink  of  evil,  or  its  fiame  to  see. 

Lest  they  should  dizzy,  or  some  taint  im- 
part. 

Or  to  our  sin  a  fascination  be. 

And  so  in  silence  I  will  now  proclaim 

Hate  of  thy  present  self,  and  scarce  will 
sound  thy  name.” 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sample  of  the  cruel  way 
in  which  conscience  may  do  violence  to 
humanity,  when  the  outward  I’ght  it  has 
elected  to  follow  is  not  the  true  light  which 
shines  from  Him  who  made  the  heart. 
We  also  know  from  the  pen  of  Francis 
Newman  how  terribly  it  worked  to  drive 
him  out  of  touch  with  those  who  might 
have  exerted  a  moderating  influence  on  his 
mind.* 

Within  a  month  of  this  estrangement, 
Keble  preached  his  sermon  on  ”  National 
Apostasy,”  and  so  began  the  public  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Oxford  movement.  Of  that 
movement  I  cannot  now  write  except  as  it 
exhibits  the  cribbed  and  narrow  sense  in 
which  Newman  was  a  seeker  after  light. 
His  chosen  task  was  to  examine  the  arti¬ 
cles,  homilies,  creeds  and  rubrics  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  see  how  far  they 
could  be  made  to  endure  a  Catholic  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  was  a  perilous  task  for  so 
agile  and  subtle  an  intellect.  It  was  a 
monstrous  task  for  one  who  was  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  a  su¬ 
preme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.  Here  was  a  man  who  hated  and 
renounced  private  judgment,  toiling  to 
twist  and  turn  the  teachings  of  his  teacher 
into  harmony  with  true  doctrine  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  himself  !  It  is  not  strange  that 
for  many  years,  half  England  suspected 
him  of  being  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  read 
with  angry  dismay  his  scholastic  refine¬ 
ments  and  word-splitting  discussions.  We 
can  see  now  that  all  through  he  was  hon¬ 
est,  but  he  has  confessed  tliat  he  was  then 
in  a  false  position  without  knowing  it. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  his  position  became 
plain.  But  at  last,  in  the  quiet  rectory  of 
Littlemore,  it  flashed  upon  him,  that  he 
was  only  kept  out  of  the  Roman  Church 
because  as  a  man  possessed  of  reason  he 
rejected  Mariolatry,  transubstantiation,  and 
a  few  other  irrational  developments  of 
doctrine.  It  was  a  humbling  discovery. 

*  ”  Phases  of  Faith,”  p.  34. 
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He  had  denounced  private  judgment,  yet 
he  had  judged  Rome  !  He  had  disowned 
Protestantism,  yet  he,  a  fallible  child,  had 
presumed  to  protest  against  what  he  dared 
to  brand  as  a  superstition.  There  was  no 
new  appeal  of  truth  to  his  consciousness 
as  a  man  before  God.  There  was  no  proc¬ 
ess  of  rational  inquiry  closed  by  intelligent 
conviction.  There  was  simply  an  act  of 
submission.  He  had  said,  thirteen  years 
before,  “  Obey  the  call,”  and  now  he 
must  obey  it  himself,  and  he  obeyed.  Up 
to  the  moment  when  Father  Dominic,  the 
Passionist,  laid  hands  on  him  as  a  convert, 
Newman  did  not  believe  the  whole  Roman 
creed.  He  simply  took  the  new  articles 
as  a  servant  receives  new  orders  from  a 
new  master.  His  own  words  are,  ”  I  did 
not  believe  the  doctrine  till  I  was  a  Catho¬ 
lic.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  as 
soon  as  1  believed  that  the  Roman  Church 
was  the  oracle  of  God.”  That  such  things 
were  difficult  to  believe  he  admitted  al¬ 
ways.  He  never  did  believe  them  in  the 
sense  of  luentally  seeing  and  confessing 
their  truth,  but  simply  took  them  over  as 
dogmas  to  be  held  against  all  the  assaults 
of  reason  within  or  from  without. 

It  is  pathetic  to  read  this  confession 
from  a  man  so  gifted  with  those  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  which  link  us  to  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  enable  us  to  have  true  discourse 
and  commerce  with  each  other  and  with 
the  great  universe.  But  the  saddest  part 
of  the  business  has  yet  to  be  observed. 
When  a  man  enters  the  Papal  communion 
he  is  bound  by  her  authority  not  only  in 
intellect  but  in  conscience,  and  must  ac¬ 
cept,  and  if  needs  be  defend,  whatever 
dogmas  her  casuists  have  framed  if  they 
have  also  received  official  sanction.  Some 
of  these  dogmas  affect  the  duty  of  truth¬ 
fulness  :  e.g..  Father  Ligouri,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  wrote  a  book  which  received  offi¬ 
cial  sanction,  and  in  it  he  affirms  the  duty 
of  equivocation,  even  under  a  judicial 
oath,  when  a  just  cause  arises.  Charles 
Kingsley  flung  this  book  at  Newman  and 
challenged  him  either  to  repudiate  or  en¬ 
dorse  its  teaching.  Newman  defended 
the  book.  He  said  it  was  ethically  sound, 
although  he  confessed  that  as  an  English¬ 
man  he  did  nut  like  the  Italian’s  doctrine 
and  would  never  avail  himself  of  such 
license.  All  honor  to  him  as  an  English¬ 
man  !  But  what  a  pass  for  a  Christian 
teacher  to  come  to  when  officially  obliged 
to  defend  a  doctrine  which  as  a  plain  Eng 


lishman  he  hated  !  He  defended  it  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  sincere  loathing,  as,  if  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Papal  conclave,  he  would 
have  washed  a  leper’s  wounds  or  cleansed 
a  malignant  cancer.  But  if  some  years 
before  one  had  said  to  him,  “  John  H. 
Newman,  you  will  one  day  write  a  de¬ 
fence  of  Ligouri,”  he  would  have  an¬ 
swered — “  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?” 

It  is  unspeakably  painful  to  write  these 
things  of  a  great  leader  who  has  but  lately 
passed  away.  But  because  he  was  a  man 
of  so  much  charm  and  power  we  need  to 
see  and  faithfully  declare,  that  before  he 
wrote  ”  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  he  had  al¬ 
ready  done  for  his  own  mind  what  Roman¬ 
ists  do  for  their  cathedrals,  when  they  al¬ 
most  exclude  the  daylight  that  their  own 
tapers  may  shine  with  what  seems  a  more 
religious  light.  His  cry  was  not  insincere, 
but  his  words  did  not  express  the  thoughts 
which  uninitiated  minds  suppose.  The 
Hearer  of  Prayer  was  not  unfaithful,  for 
He  refused  no  light  which  Newman 
craved.  Therefore  the  Agnostic,  who 
girds  at  prayer,  cannot  point  his  weapon 
with  Newman’s  Hymn.  The  Romanist 
cannot  urge  that  a  mental  condition  which 
was  already  determined  was  reached  as  an 
answer  to  this  subsequent  plea.  The 
Protestant  need  not  be  surprised  that  one 
whose  cry  for  light  was  the  outcome  of  a 
passionate  hatred  of  private  judgment 
should  be  allowed  to  diift,  through  years 
of  unconscious  inconsistency,  to  the  only 
place  where  Christians  who  darken  reason 
can  find  an  appropriate  home.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  position  is  often  derided  as  an  un¬ 
tenable  halting-place  betwixt  the  two  goals 
represented  by  the  brothers  Newman.  In 
reality,  it  is  one  which  avoids  the  error 
and  includes  the  truth  of  each.  It  admits, 
with  John,  that  we  need  a  light  from 
heaven,  yet  it  insists,  with  Francis,  that 
our  spiritual  faculties  are  to  be  relied  upon 
as  capable  of  discerning  spiritual  truth. 
As  against  Francis,  it  denies  that  the  see¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  soul  contains  the  whole 
truth  we  need.  As  against  John,  it  de¬ 
nies  that  we  are  bound,  or  even  free,  to 
welcome  any  doctrine  which  is  not  self- 
commended  to  our  consciousness  as  true, 
however  venerable  and  august  the  authority 
by  which  it  is  presented.  Francis  virtu¬ 
ally  bids  us  be  content  with  an  eye  ;  John 
bids  us  shut'that  eye  and  let  the  Church 
guide  us  as  she  will.  Our  wisdom  is  to 
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say,  “  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  and  then  to  fen,  and  crag  and  torrent,  until  we  come 
open  wide  our  eyes,  assured  that  in  God’s  through  Death’s  shadow  to  the  Perfect 
light  we  shall  see  light,  and  our  path  shine  day. — Good  Words. 
more  and  more  clearly,  over  moor  and 


THE  BANDITTI  OF  CORSICA. 

BT  CAROLINE  HOLLAND. 


The  Vendetta  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  railways  have  abolished  the  Banditti. 
Such  was  the  very  erroneous  idea  with 
which  we  started  for  Corsica. 

In  the  first  place,  the  railways  are  not 
completed.  The  line  that  is  to  skirt  the 
eastern  coast  has  at  present  got  no  further 
than  Ghisonaccia.  It  has  no  other  inter¬ 
est  for  the  traveller  than  as  the  speediest 
way  of  crossing  a  pestiferous  series  of 
marshes  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  over 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  second  railway,  from  Bastia  to 
Ajaccio,  is  as  interesting  as  the  other  is 
dull.  It  charges  the  very  backbone  of 
the  rocky  isle,  now  bravely  breasting  the 
mountain  side,  now  doubling  back  upon 
itself  as  it  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the 
valley  ;  anon  plunging  underground,  reap¬ 
pearing,  leaping  with  bold  arch  from  crag 
to  crag,  or,  on  airy  viaduct,  stepping 
daintily  across  some  mountain  ravine. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  gap  (of  four  or 
five  hours  by  road)  between  Corte  and 
Vizzavona.  There  the  Monte  d’Oro  has 
planted  his  mighty  foot,  and  for  ten  long 
years  the  human  insect  has  been  burrow¬ 
ing  beneath,  in  the  endeavor  to  force  a 
passage. 

It  is  true  the  leaders  of  the  work  were 
in  no  hurry  to  complete  their  task.  The 
climate  was  agreeable,  the  pay  good. 
Upon  the  Col  (or  Foce,  as  it  is  called), 
immediately  above  the  tunnel,  they  erect¬ 
ed  two  or  three  substantial  houses,  one  of 
which  has  since  been  turned  into  a  de¬ 
lightful  little  summer  hotel,  unknown  to 
“  Murray,’’  but  standing  in  so  glorious  a 
position  that  it  has  already  become  a  most 
attractive  and  popular  resort.  Our  host¬ 
ess,  Madame  Budtz,  gave  an  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  joyous  life  led  by  the  en¬ 
gineers.  “  They  had  parties  of  twenty  or 
thirty  people  staying  here  all  the  summer, 
they  had  carriages  and  horses,  they  danced, 
they  sang  1  .  .  .  Oh,  ces  messieurs  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  !” 


It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  these 
distractions,  doubtless,  that  a  grave  mis¬ 
calculation  occurred.  The  tunnel,  having 
been  begun  at  both  ends,  the  time  ap¬ 
proached  when  the  two  parties  should 
have  met  underground,  and  it  was  only 
then  discovered  that  they  were  working 
on  different  levels  ;  a  mistake  involving 
fresh  delay  and  very  serious  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  estimated  that  these  railways 
will  cost  France  not  less  than  seventy-five 
millions,  a  magnificent  gift  which  Corsica 
has  rej)aid  by  fleecing  the  mother  country 
in  every  possible  manner. 

Nor,  amid  this  general  spoliation,  have 
the  Bandits  omitted  to  claim  their  share. 
For  Monte  d’Oro  is  pierced  with  many 
caves,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
have  been  the  resort  of  one  particular 
family  of  bandits  who  have  during  that 
period  not  only  been  completely  success¬ 
ful  in  evading  the  law,  but  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  the  rulers  of  all  that  country-side. 
As  rulers  it  was  imperative  that  they 
should  assert  their  power,  and  the  tunnel 
was  therefore  placed  under  interdict  until 
a  tribute  had  been  extorted  as  the  price 
for  leaving  the  works  alone.  As  chiefs  of 
a  numerous  clan,  it  was  to  be  expected  too 
that  the  bandits  should  do  something  for 
their  relations.  Thus,  from  time  to  time, 
it  would  be  intimated  to  the  engineers  that 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take  such  and 
such  a  workman  into  their  pay,  or  dis¬ 
miss,  perchance,  an  overseer  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  which  intimation,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
prudent  to  disregard. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hotel 
Monte  d’Oro  (or  de  la  Foce,  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  called).  In  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last  there  were  staying  in  the  house 
M.  Levis  (the  President  or  Chief  Judge 
of  Ajaccio),  President  Levis  Ramolino  (of 
Corte),  and  M.  Cadella  Baye,  Premier 
President  of  Bastia  (that  is,  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  only  Court  of  Appeal  throughout 
the  island).  I  mention  these  names  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  an  incident  presently  to 
be  related,  the  conversation  turned  fre¬ 
quently  upon  banditism,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  at  least  the  highest  legal 
authority  in  Corsica  for  many  of  the  facts 
about  to  be  related,  together  with  con¬ 
firmation  of  certain  further  details  which 
I  have  culled  from  the  works  of  Gregoro- 
vius.  Prince  Napoleon,  Paul  Bourde,  and 
Prosper  Merimee. 

On  the  morriing  of  September  21st, 
1892,  1  was  writing  in  my  room  upstairs, 
when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
Madame  Budtz  entered  with  a  face  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  excitement.  “  Madame,”  she 
whispered,  ”  would  you  like  to  see  the 
most  famous  bandit  in  Corsica  ?”  “  Who 
is  he  ?”  I  asked,  temporizing,  with  some 
slight  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  ac¬ 
cepting  such  a  proposal.  ”  It  is  Antoine 
Bellacoscia,”  said  Madame,  “  the  great 
Bellacoscia  himself  !  Why,  his  name  is 
as  famous  in  Coisica  almost  as  that  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  !  He  is  the  Doyen, 
the  Patriarch  of  all  the  bandits  in  the 
island.  Forty  years  he  has  been  in  the 
macchi,*  living  there  (pointing  out  of  the 
window),  in  the  caves  of  Monte  d’Oro.” 
“  And  what  made  him  take  to  the  mac¬ 
chi?"  “The  Vendetta!  he  had  killed 
several  people.”  “  Indeed  !  And  now 
he  is  in  custody  ?” 

“  Oh,  dear  no  !  He  is  sitting  out  there 
in  the  garden." 

“  It  is  true,”  cried  Madame  Budtz  (who 
is  of  Danish  origin),  in  answer  to  my  ges¬ 
ture  of  astonishment,  “  such  a  thing  could 
happen  nowhere  but  in  Corsica  !  We 
have  here  in  the  house  three  Judges,  the 
Prefect,  M.  Chose,  the  distinguished  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  M.  Arena,  the  Deputy  for 
Corsica  at  Paris,  the  famous  journalist, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  island,  one 
who  will  be  Governor,  Prime  Minister — 
enfin,  that  which  is  your  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury.  .  .  .  And  Bellacoscia  comes  back, 
right  into  the  middle  of  all  these  people, 
and  Monsieur  Arena  has  invited  him  to 
dinner  !"  ...  “  He’s  come  back  ?  .  .  . 

From  where  ?  .  .  .  I  do  not  under- 


*  The  macchi  is  the  local  name  for  the  tree 
heath,  arbutus,  and  other  undergrowth  of  the 
forest  and  hill-side.  Thus  when  a  man  is  in 
hiding  upon  the  mountains,  he  is  said  to  have 
“  taken  to  the  macchi." 


stand.”  “  Well,  it  seems  that  after  ten 
years,  by  French  law,  he  could  not  be 
touched  for  the  murders  ;  Bellacoscia 
knew  this,  and  so  determined  to  give  him¬ 
self  up.  But  he  did  not  know  that  there 
is  another  old  law  which  orders  that  the 
assassin  shall  not  remain  in  the  country 
wherein  his  victims  were  slain.  So  the 
judges  banished  him  to  Marseilles.  You 
may  think  what  it  was  to  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  for  forty  years  to  a  mountain  life, 
to  find  himself  in  a  stifling  hot  crowded 
city  like  Marseilles  !  In  August  too  !  .  .  . 
He  heard  that  Arena  was  here,  so  he 
thought  he  would  come  over  and  see  him. 
And  here  he  is,  come  to  solicit  a  free  par¬ 
don,  and  to  get  his  sentence  reversed  with 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  land.  All  the 
same,  he  has  broken  his  ban,  and  if  the 
gendarmes  were  to  come  by  they  would 
have  to  arrest  him,  of  course.”  “  And 
are  they  likely  to  come  V  ’  Madame  laid 
her  finger  on  her  shapely  nose.  “  They 
know  he  is  here  well  enough,  and  will 
take  very  good  care  to  keep  away.  He 
has  shot  more  than  one  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  arrest  him  before  now.  No!  We 
are  all  blind  1  We  cannot  see  him,  we 
know  nothing ;  Monsieur  Arena,  the 
Judges,  they  are  all  the  same  !  But 
come,  Madame,  and  I  will  show  him  to 
you  out  of  this  window.” 

Finding  that  the  invitation  did  not  in¬ 
volve  a  personal  introduction,  I  willingly 
followed  mine  hostess  to  a  sort  of  house¬ 
maid’s  closet  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
“  There  I”  cried  Madame  Budtz,  flinging 
open  the  window  with  dramatic  effect, 
”  Is  it  not  ex-tra-or-dinary  ?” 

It  certainly  was  a  curious  scene  to  look 
out  upon.  Beneath  the  shade  of  wide- 
spreading  beeches,  their  grand  silver  boles 
standing  forth  as  an  effective  setting  to 
the  picture,  a  long  dinner-table  had  been 
arranged.  No  coarse  homespun  or  com¬ 
mon  crockery  was  there,  Madame’s  best 
glass  and  china  decked  the  board,  and  her 
snowiest  tablecloth  was  spread  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  bandit’s  meal.  And  there  the 
whilom  assassin  sate,  a  handsome  fellow 
still,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-four  years,  with 
bright  eyes,  bronzed  cheek  and  pointed 
beard  gray  by  nature,  but  dyed,  on  this 
occasion  (with  some  simple  notion  of  dis¬ 
guise).  Unarmed,  to  all  appearance,  with 
broad  felt  hat  and  suit  of  dark-green  vel¬ 
veteen,  he  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
group  who  hung  upon  his  words  with  evi- 
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dent  delight ;  and  gradually,  as  the  news 
of  his  arrival  spread  throughout  the  little 
hotel,  one  after  another  of  the  guests 
strolled  out  to  join  the  party,  two  ladies 
(French)  took  seats  at  his  table  and  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  ;  while  Arena  him¬ 
self,  a  youngish  man  of  distinguished  and 
gentlemanly  appearance,  stood  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  little  crowd,  elegantly  dressed, 
leaning  on  his  cane,  and  listening  with  a 
smile  of  benevolent  amusement  to  the 
lively  sallies  of  his  singular  guest. 

Presently  the  dinner  began  :  Arena  in 
the  post  of  honor,  Bellacoscia  on  his  left. 
Champagne  flowed  freely,  and  the  bandit 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  company. 
“  With  the  pistol,”  he  remarked  pleas¬ 
antly  to  Arena,  “  I  am  perhajfs  nolj  better 
than  yon.  But  put  a  gun  in  my  hand, 
and  set  a  pebble  rolling  from  the  too  of 
yonder  mountain,  and  if  I  do  not  shiver 
it  to  pieces  as  it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock, 
I  am  ready  to  hand  you  over  any  sum  you 
like  to  name.”  As  we  stood  half  hidden 
by  the  shutter,  watching  (and  I  sketching) 
this  very  curious  scene,  Madame  Budtz 
gave  me  the  following  particulars  of  Bella- 
coscia’s  life,  family  and  antecedents. 

Some  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  a  man  called  Bonelli  appeared 
in  the  valley  of  Pentica,  driving  before 
him  a  herd  of  goats.  This  valley  lies  be¬ 
tween  Vizzavona  and  Bocagnano  (now  the 
next  station  on  the  way  to  Ajaccio),  and 
the  two  places  are  about  six  miles  apart. 
The  grazing  ground  thus  invaded  by  Bo¬ 
nelli  belonged  of  right  to  the  commune,  but 
the  Vale  of  Pentica  was  rocky  and  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  the  mayor  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  interfere,  so  Bonelli  was  left  in 
possession.  His  next  act  was  to  seduce 
and  carry  off  to  the  mountains  three  sis¬ 
ters,  by  whom  he  had  no  less  than  eigh¬ 
teen  children,  who  all  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  had  large  families  in  their 
turn.  Thus,  in  course  of  time  he  became 
the  head  of  a  numerous  clan,  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bocagnano  is  practically  peopled 
with  his  descendants.  This  man,  Bonelli, 
was  the  father  of  Antoine,  now  dining 
under  the  beech  trees.  The  name  of  Bella- 
coscia  [Belles  cuisses,  literally  “  Fine 
thighs”)  he  acquired  from  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  agility  he  displayed  in  evading  pur¬ 
suit  ;  and  the  name  has  stuck  to  his  two 
eldest  sons,  the  bandits  Antoine  and 
Jaques. 

Antoine  first  took  to  the  maccAt  in  1848. 


By  that  time  another  mayor  had  arisen 
“  who  knew  not  Joseph,”  and,  as  an  hon¬ 
est  man,  disapproving  of  all  irregularities, 
he  attempted  to  recover  for  the  commune 
the  land  which  Bellacoscia  the  First  had 
appropriated.  In  addition  to  this  he  re¬ 
fused  to  provide  Antoine,  who  had  no 
mind  for  military  service,  with  a  false  cer¬ 
tificate  stating  that  he  had  already  a 
brother  in  the  army.  Such  acts  as  these 
were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  mayor  an 
enemy  of  the  family.  Antoine  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Bellacoscia  therefore  went  down  to¬ 
gether  and  shot  him  in  his  own  grounds. 

In  Corsica,  when  a  man  has  committed 
a  murder,  they  do  not  call  him  an  ”  assas¬ 
sin  ;”  he  has  simply  been  “  unfortunate.” 
II  est  tombe  en  malheur.  It  so  happened 
that  Antoine  was  in  love  when  this  his 
“  misfortune”  occurred,  and  though  obliged 
to  take  to  the  macchi,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  this  should  interfere  with  his  marriage. 
The  lady’s  relations,  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  emphatically  refused  their 
consent.  Antoine  announced  that  he 
would  shoot  any  other  man  who  dared 
aspire  to  her  hand,  and  this  threat,  for 
some  time,  kept  suitors  in  abeyance  ;  but 
at  last  one  Marcangeli  was  found  to  dare 
the  deed  ;  he  was  wedded  to  Jeanne 
Casati  in  April,  1850,  and  in  the  following 
June,  Bellacoscia  killed  him,  and  at  once 
proposed  for  the  widow.  Then,  terror- 
struck,  the  Casatis  ffed  the  country,  and 
as  Jaques  bad  assisted  in  the  deed,  he  now 
also  took  to  the  macchi.  Two  or  three 
other  men  he  killed  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  were  gendarmes  sent  to  capture 
him,  or  shepherds  who  had  betrayed  his 
whereabouts,  and  these  murders,  as  our 
driver  afterward  remarked,  were,  there¬ 
fore,  ”  perfectly  reasonable  !  For  the  rest 
he  was  a  good  fellow  [un  brave  homjne), 
whom  everybody  liked.” 

While  this  story  was  being  told  the 
banquet  was  going  on,  and  by  this  time 
the  bandit  was  standing  on  his  chair,  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech,  and  drinking  to  the  health 
of  the  ladies. 

This  was  the  exciting  incident  that  led 
the  subsequent  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  banditism  in  general,  and  the  Bella- 
coscias  in  particular  ;  and  many  were  the 
tales  told  of  their  daring  and  dexterity. 
Thus,  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  out  shoot¬ 
ing  on  Monte  d’Oro,  and  during  their 
midday  repast,  one  of  them  looking  up, 
said  :  ‘‘  Why,  these  must  be  the  very 
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haunts  of  Bellacoscia  ;  what  would  I  not 
give  to  see  him  !”  Like  a  distant  echo  a 
voice  replied  :  “  Bellacoscia  you  will  never 
see,  but  .  •  .  ecartez  vous  un  peu!'^ 
(scatter  a  little  !)  The  gentlemen  all  rose 
hastily,  a  bottle  was  standing  in  their 
midst,  a  shot  was  heard,  and  the  cork 
flew  into  the  air  !  The  two  bandits,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  decline  to  receive  vis¬ 
itors  who  come  with  proper  introductions. 
Among  other  illustrious  guests  they  have 
entertained  Arena  himself,  and  the  famous 
novelist  Edmond  About.  According  to 
Paul  Bourde,  one  of  them  wears  a  watch 
presented  by  a  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  the  other  shoots  gendarmes  with  a 
gun  given  him  by  an  English  lord. 

During  the  many  conversations  that  fol¬ 
lowed  on  kindred  subjects,  Chief  Justice 
Cadella  Baye  was  the  only  one  of  <the 
company  who  treated  the  matter  serious¬ 
ly,  or  seemed  to  regard  it  otherwise  than 
as  a  rather  excellent  joke.  “  It  is  a  great 
misfortune,”  said  he,  “  that  these  bandits 
have  public  opinion  on  their  side.  Birt 
you  must  distinguish  between  the  ‘  ban¬ 
dit  ’  and  the  ‘  brigand.  ’  The  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  wide  difference  between  them. 
With  the  brigand  it  is  a  question  of 
money  ;  with  the  bandit  it  is  one  of  re¬ 
venge.  The  brigand  is  bent  on  plunder  ; 
he  robs  his  victim  or  carries  him  off  to 
the  mountains,  not  from  ill  will,  but  sim¬ 
ply  with  the  object  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  The  Corsican  would  scorn  to 
work  on  these  lines.  He  kills  his  man 
because  he  hates  him,  becairse  he  has  been 
injured  by  him,  because  he  is  the  enemy 
of  his  clan.  And  then  he  takes  to  the 
macchi  and  becomes  a  bandit — one,  that 
is,  who  is  under  the  ‘  ban  ’  of  the  law.” 

The  younger  Bellacoscia,  Jaques,  it  is 
said,  has  a  spice  of  the  ‘‘  brigand”  in 
him  too.  He  has  made  himself  rich  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbors,  and  is  bated 
as  well  as  feared  ;  but  such  mercenary 
crime  is  extremely  rare  in  Corsica.  The 
mere  fact  of  being  an  ”  assassin”  is  no 
dishonor  at  all,  and  an  assassin  like  An¬ 
toine,  who  has  contrived  during  forty 
years  to  kill  all  his  enemies  and  yet  evade 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  is  a  hero  to  be  re¬ 
spected  and  admired.  Thus,  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  give  himself  up,  the  iirst  thing 
the  gendarmes  did  was  to  fall  upon  his 
neck  and  embrace  him  on  both  cheeks,  in 
token  of  amity.  His  journey  to  Bastia 


was  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  ;  he  was 
welcomed  and  congratulated  on  all  sides, 
and  there  was  but  one  man  in  Bastia  who 
did  not  rush  to  shake  bands  with  him, 
and  that  was  the  commandant  of  the  for¬ 
tress. 

It  is  this  popularity  which  has  enabled 
him  so  long  to  elude  all  attempts  at  cap¬ 
ture.  On  four  separate  occasions  have 
both  Jaques  and  Antoine  been  condemned 
to  death  par  contumace.  It  is  true  that 
of  late  the  authorities  have  tacitly  agreed 
to  let  them  alone.  It  became  somewhat 
ridiculous  to  go  on  condemning  to  death 
and  imprisonment  men  who  were  in  such 
entire  enjoyment  of  both  life  and  libeity. 
But  for  many  years  the  gendarmes  were 
constantly  on  their  track,  and  every  sort 
of  device  was  employed  to  take  them  or 
starve  them  out.  With  this  idea  some 
thirty  of  their  nearest  relations  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  charge  of  complicity  ;  it  was 
known  that  they  were  regularly  supplying 
the  Bellacoscias  with  food.  But  it  was 
no  good  ;  the  next-of-kin  took  up  the 
pious  task,  the  brigands  fared  sumptuous¬ 
ly  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
the  thirty  out  of  prison  again.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  their  flocks  were  seized, 
and  publicly  sold  by  auction.  A  few 
nights  later  the  brothers  descended  from 
their  rocky  home  and  quietly  drove  all  the 
animals  back  again.  The  imprudent  pur¬ 
chasers  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  the 
Vale  of  Pentica  in  order  to  reclaim  their 
purchase  money. 

In  one  sense  the  bandit  governs  by  ter¬ 
ror,  because  his  safety  depends  upon  it. 
However  popular  he  may  be,  he  takes  care 
to  make  it  known  that  anything  like 
treachery  will  be  most  certainly  avenged  ; 
and,  as  no  man  can  guard  himself  against 
a  bullet,  this  knowleage  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction,  even 
though  the  criminal  be  taken  red-handed 
in  the  act.  During  the  elections  of  1881, 
there  were  sixty  people  assembled  in  the 
public  place  of  Palneca.  A  certain  man, 
on  his  way  to  vote,  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  mairie.  Another  man,  armed  with  a 
gun,  stood  on  some  steps  just  opposite  ; 
both,  therefore,  in  full  view  of  the  crowd 
below.  The  man  with  the  gun  took  aim 
and  deliberately  shot  the  other  through 
the  neck.  The  judge  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  a  single  deposition.  The  sixty 
witnesses  had  no  mind  to  get  into  trouble 
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with  either  the  assassin  or  his  family,  and 
even  the  wounded  man  protested  when  he 
recovered  that  he  had  “  no  idea  as  to  who 
could  have  fired  the  shot.”  One  bullet 
bad  been  enough  for  him,  and  be  had  no 
wish  to  expose  himself  to  a  second  !  The 
prosecution  therefore  had  to  be  aban> 
doned. 

In  the  first  excitement  after  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  many  will  come  forward 
to  testify,  “  They  heard  the  quarrel,  they 
saw  the  blow.”  But  when  the  day  of 
trial  arrives,  they  have  had  time  to  reflect  ! 
It  is  too  dangerous  ;  “  they  must  have 
been  mistaken — they  can  remember  noth¬ 
ing  !”  A  case  occurred  only  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  A  crime  had  been  committed,  and 
the  principal  witness  refused  to  speak. 
The  judge  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  him  : 
“  We  know  that  you  were  present,  and, 
however  painful  it  may  be,  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  tell  us  what  took  place.” 
The  young  fellow  stood  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  then  lifting  his  head,  he  said  : 
‘‘  Well,  if  it  is  my  duty,  I  will  do  it. 
But” — touching  himself  significantly  on 
the  breast — ”  1  know  that  I  would  not 
give  two  coppers  for  my  skin  !”  {Je  ne 
donnerais  pas  deux  sous  pour  ma  peau.) 
The  bandit  got  off  with  a  few  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  in  less  than  a  year  the 
faithful  witness  was  dead. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  witnesses 
will  not  speak,  the  juries  will  not  convict. 
“  Nay,  even  the  judges,”  said  M.  Cadella 
Baye,  significantly,  ^'‘fatigue  themselves 
in  order  to  find  out  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.”  {Se  fatiguent  pour  trouver  des 
circonatances  extenuantes.)  A  notorious  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  took  place  only  the  other 
day.  Two  families  had  quarrelled,  and  a 
formal  defiance  had  been  exchanged. 
Prosper  Merimee,  in  his  vivid  Corsican 
novel,  ”  Colomba,”  calls  the  Vendetta  the 
duel”  of  the  poor.  “  Guard  thyself,” 
— ‘‘  I  am  on  guard  !”  Such  are  the  sac¬ 
ramental  words  exchanged  by  two  enemies 
before  they  are  at  liberty  to  lie  in  wait  for 
each  other’s  life.  On  this  occasion  one  of 
the  adversaries  was  by  no  means  an  expert 
with  his  carbine,  but  from  the  moment 
the  enmity  was  declared,  he  might  be  seen 
day  after  day  practising  at  a  mark  set  up 
against  an  oak  tree  that  stood  near  the 
public  road.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
when  he  had,  in  his  own  estimation,  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  skill  in  the  art  of  murder, 
he  lay  in  wait  for  his  enemy,  and  shot  him 


as  he  passed  beneath  the  very  oak  which 
had  done  such  good  service  to  the  assassin 
during  his  preliminary  course  of  study. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  cold-blood¬ 
ed  and  deliberate  than  this  act ;  yet  the 
court  chose  to  consider  that  the  original 
provocation  was  a  sufficiently  extenuating 
circumstance,  and  the  murderer  got  off 
with  a  penalty  of  only  four  or  five  years. 

”  My  father  was  a  judge  at  Ajaccio,” 
said  President  Levis,  ‘‘  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  during  all  those  years  he  had 
only  occasion  four  times  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  death.” 

‘‘  And  in  how  many  cases  was  it  de~ 
served?”  demanded  Chief  Justice  Cadella 
Baye. 

”  Oh  !”  returned  the  President,  with 
a  careless  laugh,  ‘  ‘  par  vingtaines  /'  ’  (You 
might  count  them  by  twenties  !) 

To  show  how  strongly  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  are  with  the  assassin,  the 
following  case  may  be  cited.  A  short 
while  ago  a  murder  was  committed  in  the 
course  of  a  drunken  brawl  ;  and  it  was 
rumored  that  the  authorities  had  got  wind 
of  the  affair.  “Be  off  !  Save  thyself  ! 
The  gendarmes  are  coming  !”  the  excited 
bystanders  cried.  But  the  murderer  was 
too  tipsy  to  realize  the  situation,  and  ob¬ 
stinately  declined  to  move  ;  so  the  com¬ 
pany  fell  upon  him  and  pushed  him  out, 
and  as  he  still  lingered,  they  actually  beat 
him  with  their  sticks  to  make  him  sheer 
off  before  the  gendarmes  could  arrive. 

According  to  Corsican  notions,  it  would 
be  a  cowardly  act  to  refuse  shelter,  bread 
or  powder  to  a  bandit.  For,  after  all, 
what  is  the  bandit  in  his  eyes  ?  Simply  a 
man  who  has  been  wronged,  and  who, 
having  failed  to  obtain  justice,  has  taken 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  With  his 
profound  mistrust  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  every  Corsican  feels  that  one  day, 
sooner  or  later,  he  may  find  himself  in  the 
same  position. 

“  Among  the  peasant  class,”  I  said, 
“  that  is  perhaps  intelligible  ;  but  how  is 
it  that  an  educated  man,  holding  a  high 
position,  like  M.  Arena,  should  conde¬ 
scend  to  receive  and  dine  with  an  assassin 
like. this  Bellacoscia  ?” 

“  Ah  !  There  comes  in  the  question  of 
politics,  and  the  spirit  of  ‘  clan  ’  which 
plays  so  serious  a  part  in  all  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  ” 

These  bandits  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
powerful  political  agents.  The  elections 
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for  the  Council  General  are  at  this  moment 
going  on,  and  Arena’s  brother  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  commune  of  Boccognano, 
peopled  almost  entirely  by  Bellacoscia’s 
numerous  relations.  As  chief  of  the  clan, 
he  can  dispose  of  nearly  every  vote  in 
Boccagnana,  and  the  seat  is  practically 
his,  to  give  to  whom  he  pleases.  On  this 
occasion  ho  has  been  good  enough  to 
nominate  Arena’s  brother,  and,  having 
seen  him  safely  elected,  he  naturally  comes 
now  to  Arena  to  solicit  a  free  pardon  for 
himself  in  return. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance 
of  a  bandit  interfering  with  the  elections. 
There  is  a  certain  ex-mayor  at  Ajaccio, 
dismissed  for  fraudulent  transactions,  who 
is  nevertheless  a  power  much  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  to.  He  cannot  only  dispose  of  one 
hundred  votes,  but  he  has  also  two  bandits 
in  his  family,  a  brother-in-law  and  a  son. 

The  Corsican  loves  not  work,  neither  is 
he  greedy  for  gold  ;  but  he  is  ambitious, 
an  eager  politician,  keenly  desirous  of 
place  and  power,  of  anything,  in  short, 
that  may  set  him  above  his  fellow-men. 
The  word  “  politician,”  however,  must  be 
understood  in  a  local  sense.  The  ques¬ 
tions  that  agitate  the  Continent  have  small 
concern  for  him  ;  his  politics  begin  and 
end  with  the  triumph  or  aggrandizement 
of  his  clan.  The  chief  of  a  clan  has  no 
sinecure  !  He  is  expected  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  exert  himself  for  the  interests  of 
his  clients.  If  an  adherent  wishes  for  a 
post,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  obtain 
it  for  him  ;  if  he  has  incurred  some  fine 
or  penalty,  the  chief  must  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  get  it  remitted.  His  clients  in  re¬ 
turn  (as  to  public  matters)  will  obey  his 
lead  implicitly.  He  may  be  a  Republican 
to-day,  he  may  turn  Monarchist  to-mor¬ 
row,  but  it  will  make  no  difference  in  their 
allegiance,  nor  will  he  lose  a  single  fol¬ 
lower  thereby  ;  it  is  an  understood  thing 
that  what  he  has  done,  he  has  done  for 
the  good  of  the  clan,  and  as  in  former 
times  they  would  have  followed  him  to 
the  battle,  so  they  will  follow  him  to  the 
ballot  box  to-day. 

This  spirit  of  “  clan”  first  took  its  rise 
during  centuries  of  abominable  misgov- 
ernment.  Under  the  infamous  rule  of  the 
Genoese,  justice  was  not  administered,  it 
was  sold.  For  an  isolated  individual, 
there  was  no  security  either  for  life  or 
property  ;  he  had  no  chance  in  the  battle 
of  life  save  by  allying  himself  to  some 


powerful  family  that  could  make  his  in¬ 
terests  respected.  The  more  numerous  the 
clan,  the  more  its  influence  would  be  felt ; 
therefore  the  Corsican  glories  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  cousins,  as  he  would  in  the 
strength  of  his  right  arm. 

Nor  has  a  century  of  French  rule  done 
much  to  improve  the  situation.  If  jus¬ 
tice  is  no  longer  sold,  it  is  at  least  affected 
in  every  department  by  this  ail -pervading 
spirit.  The  mayors,  magistrates,  assis- 
sois — nay,  even  the  native  judges  them¬ 
selves — are  so  imbued  with  it,  that  it  has 
engendered  in  them  a  sort  of  ‘‘  false  con¬ 
science,”  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  are  merged  in  the  one  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  upholding  the  interests  of 
the  clan.  This  was  shown  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railway  by  the  curiously 
varying  valuations  of  the  land  through 
which  it  was  to  pass.  The  clan  of  Casa¬ 
blanca  was  then  in  power.  The  jury  were 
selected  by  a  Council  General,  presided 
over  by  a  Casablanca.  The  father  of  this 
Casablanca  was  their  foreman,  and  they 
were  assisted  in  their  deliberations  by  a 
third  Casablanca,  who  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  solicitor  to  the  company.  Needless  to 
say  that  the  verdict  of  such  a  jury  was 
given  in  accordance  with  the  ”  conscience 
of  the  clan,”  that  degenerate  conscience 
which  pronounces  everything  legitimate 
that  can  tend  to  the  profit  of  one’s  friends. 
Thus  a  certain  piece  of  land  was  valued  at 
2000  francs  ;  it  belonged  to  an  enemy, 
and  the  price  was  reasonable  enough  ;  but 
the  adjoining  plot  of  land  belonged  to  a 
friend,  and  though  it  was  all  but  similar 
in  quality  as  in  extent,  the  jury  adjudged 
the  proprietress  no  less  than  13,000 
francs  ! 

The  spirit  of  clanship  permeates  the 
Corsican’s  daily  life.  In  every  village 
there  are  two  clans,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
mutually  detesting  each  other,  always  on 
the  watch  to  take  each  other  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  good  -clan  is  the  one  in 
power,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is 
most  numerous  ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
numbers  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  three 
or  four  deaths  on  one  side,  or  the  return 
of  half  a  dozen  absentees  on  the  other, 
might  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale. 
Then  at  the  next  ensuing  election  the 
position  would  be  reversed,  and  the  bad 
clan  would  become  the  good. 

These  elections  are  a  constant  source  of 
excitement.  There  are  the  elections  for 
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the  Council  General  (or  local  Parliament) 
sitting  at  Ajaccio,  and  there  is  the  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  four  Deputies  representative 
of  Corsica  at  Paris,  and  there  are  also  the 
municipal  elections.  Moreover,  the  elec¬ 
toral  lists  are  revised  every  year  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  at  these  times 
great  is  the  agitation  in  every  village,  and 
endless  are  the  tricks  resorted  to  by  the 
rival  candidates  for  place  and  power. 

For  instance,  the  mayor  will  forget,  for 
two  or  three  years,  to  register  the  birth  of 
his  enemy’s  son.  Then  when  that  son, 
arrived  at  manhood,  presents  himself  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  electoral  lists,  there 
will  be  a  dispute  as  to  his  age,  which,  by 
a  little  ingenuity,  may  be  prolonged  till 
all  chance  of  exercising  his  privilege  for 
that  year  will  be  over.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  election  is  a  close  one,  it  is 
easy,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  register, 
to  antedate  the  birth  of  any  well-grown 
youth  belonging  to  the  friendly  clan,  so  as 
to  give  him  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
before  his  time. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Council  General  ;  an  excellent  thing 
for  a  clan  to  have  &jyge  de  paix  among  its 
members.  But  the  post  of  all  others  to 
be  desired  is  that  of  mayor.  Each  mayor 
is  a  sort  of  little  king  in  his  own  domain, 
and  the  possession  of  “  the  seal”  enables 
him  to  give  an  otticial  sanction  to  all  kinds 
of  irregularities.  Thus,  if  it  be  incon¬ 
venient  to  a  friend  to  pay  his  taxes,  the 
mayor  will  provide  him  with  a  certillcate 
of  indigence.  It  would  be  useless  for  one 
of  the  opposite  clan  to  appeal  for  a  similar 
indulgence.  However  poor,  it  would  most 
certainly  be  decided  that  he  was  very  well 
able  to  “  pay  up.” 

A  certain  man  had  got  into  money  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  applied  for  help  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Charitable  Assistance  at  Ajac¬ 
cio.  He  produced  official  papers  testify¬ 
ing  that  ho  was.  left  with  a  daughter 
“  newly  born.”  His  only  daughter  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  just  thirty-five  years  of  age  ; 
but  then  he  was  a  friend  of  the  mayor’s  ! 
Occasionally  these  frauds  are  found  out, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  youth  who  de- 
siied  altogether  to  escape  the  prescribed 
term  of  military  service,  and  was  prompt¬ 
ly  furnished  with  a  false  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  “  the  eldest  son  of  a 
widow.”  The  Gendarmerie  had  their 
suspicions — possibly  they  may  have  been 


put  up  to  it  by  one  of  the  rival  dan. 
Anyhow,  they  took  occasion  to  call,  and 
found  the  ”  orphan”  sitting  at  dinner 
with  his  father  and  mother  and  a  brother 
several  years  older  than  himself.  This 
was  unfortunate,  of  course,  but  matters 
are  not  usually  looked  into  so  closely  ;  the 
Corsican  naturally  loves  intrigue,  and  has 
always  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

It  ma}  be  easily  imagined  what  an  ex. 
citement  all  this  plotting  and  counter-plot¬ 
ting  adds  to  the  village  life,  and  what  a 
daily  interest  it  is  for  the  village  politi¬ 
cians  of  either  side  to  meet  and  discuss 
their  affairs.  There  is  always  something 
new  to  talk  over,  some  new  grievance  over 
which  to  grumble,  or  triumph  wherein  to 
rejoice  ;  some  fresh  humiliation  to  be  in- 
llicted  on  the  enemy,  or  some  intrigue  to 
be  set  afoot  whereby  to  gain  a  vote,  or 
lure  over  a  discontented  adheient  from  the 
other  side. 

During  a  ten  days’  driving  tour  we 
passed  through  many  Corsican  villages, 
and  often  had  occasion  to  notice  this  sort 
of  out-door  meetings  ;  the  first  group, 
perhaps,  beneath  the  spreading  chestnuts 
at  the  entering  in  of  the  village  street ; 
the  second  where  the  road  widened  in 
front  of  the  mairie  or  the  church.  Loung¬ 
ing  on  the  wall,  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  no  doubt,  but  neither  asleep  nor 
dozing,  like  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni ; 
making  way  for  the  carriage,  but  generally 
with  the  air  of  having  been  interrupted  in 
some  irnpoitant  and  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  men  of  either  party  will  live  in  the 
same  village  for  years,  and  never  speak  ; 
nor  will  they  take  any  notice  of  each 
other,  save  to  exchange  a  mutual  scowl  as 
they  pass.  Sometimes  even  the  hostile 
factions  will  not  walk  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street.  In  ‘‘  Colomba,”  Prosper 
Merimoe  relates  how  one  clan  appiopri- 
ated  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  square,  while  their  opponents  never 
crossed  it  except  by  the  west  and  south  ; 
and  he  describes  the  commotion  aroused 
in  every  breast  when  the  hero  returns  after 
some  years’  absence,  and,  totally  oblivious 
of  the  local  etiquette,  is  seen  unconscious¬ 
ly  walking  upon  his  enemy’s  side  of  the 
way.  Heads  are  thrust  out  of  every  win¬ 
dow,  the  gossips  run  together — “  What 
can  this  portent  mean  ?  Is  there  to  be  a 
shameful  reconciliation  after  all  these 
years  ?  Or  rather,  oh,  glorious  thought ! 
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is  it  not  a  studied  insult  ?  .  .  .  a  chal¬ 
lenge  thrown  out  the  very  day,  nay,  al¬ 
most  the  very  hour  of  our  chief’s  return, 
showing  that  our  ancient  wrongs  are  not 
forgotten,  but  that  the  Vendetta  is  to  be 
pursued  as  keenly  as  it  was  in  his  father’s 
time?”  .  .  .  Such  a  trifle  as  this  may 
lead  to  a  whole  series  of  assassinations. 
Where  the  minds  of  men  are  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  irritation,  it  needs  but  a 
spark  to  kindle  the  ever-smouldering  em¬ 
bers  of  hatred  into  flame  ?  A  dog  shot  in 
a  vineyard  was  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  families  of  Tafani  and 
Rochini,  which  caused  the  death  of  no  less 
than  eleven  victims  ;  but  behind  the  petty 
incident  cited,  in  the  act  of  accusation,  as 
the  “  motive”  of  the  crime,  there  was 
the  concentrated  essence  of  years  of  accu¬ 
mulated  rage.  Bourde  says  that  in  some 
of  the  villages  in  Corsica  he  had  seen  men 
who,  by  the  incessant  persecution  of  their 
enemies,  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state 
of  excitement  that  they  were  positively 
fearful  to  look  upon.  He  adds  that  he 
has  read  several  recent  works,  ”  On  the 
criminality  of  Corsica,”  but  that  they  have 
all  the  same  fault.  They  none  of  them 
set  forth  clearly  why  it  is  that  there  are  so 
many  crimes. 

The  reason  is  threefold  : 

First,  the  mal-administrution  of  justice. 

Second,  the  spirit  of  clanship,  which 
it  engendered,  and  which  now  fosters  that 
injustice  in  its  turn. 

Third,  the  laxity  in  enforcing  the  licens¬ 
ing  laws  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
arms. 

In  many  parts  of  the  island  every  fourth 
man  we  saw  carried  a  gun.  The  pig- 
driver  followed  his  pigs  with  a  carabine 
over  his  shoulder  ;  the  peasant,  eating  his 
dinner  by  the  roadside,  carved  his  bread 
and  cheese  with  a  knife  that  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  dagger.  Our  trusty  driver,  appar¬ 
ently  the  most  peaceable  of  men,  caught 
sight  of  a  wood-pigeon  when  we  were 
passing  throrrgh  the  forest  of  Aitone  ;  he 
turned  to  snatch  up  bis  greatcoat,  and 
pulled  from  the  pocket  thereof  a  pistol, 
ready  loaded.  Given,  an  excitable  peo¬ 
ple,  a  (juarrel  always  ready  to  break  forth, 
and  a  weapon  always  at  hand,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  equation  may  be  reckoned 
upon  with  tolerable  certainty. 

M.  Cadella-Baye  was  appointed  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  in  the  autumn  of  1891. 
He  told  rrs  that  on  the  very  day  of  hia 
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first  arrival  in  Corsica  he  beard  a  noise  in 
the  street,  and  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  Two  men  were  having  a  violent 
altercation,  and  after  the  mutual  abuse  had 
gone  on  for  a  certain  time,  one  of  the  two 
whipped  out  his  knife  and  stabbed  the 
other,  “  there,  in  the  public  street  of  Ba>- 
tia,  by  daylight,  under  my  very  eyes.” 
“  And  what  happened  ?”  “  Oh,  noth¬ 

ing  !  nobody  took  any  notice  ;  the  wound 
was  not  fatal,  but  it  might  have  been.” 
“  But  how  is  it  these  things  do  not  get 
into  the  newspapers  ?”  ‘‘  Well,”  replied 

a  journalist  of  Ajaccio  to  whom  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  addressed,  ‘‘  partly  from  a  sort 
of  local  patriotism  ;  we  do  not  desire  to 
expose  our  wounds  to  the  hostile  criticism 
of  strangers.  Again,  we  not  unfrequently 
receive  a  letter  on  these  occasions  couched 
somewhat  in  the  following  terms  :  ‘  Sir, 
you  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  misfor¬ 
tune  that  has  befallen  our  family.  We 
hope  that  you  will  not  add  to  our  annoy¬ 
ance  by  publishing  the  details  of  the 
affair.’  We  understand,  of  course,  what 
that  means,  and  as  we  wish  to  lead  a  quiet 
life,  we  generally  take  the  hint  !” 

A  notable  instance  actually  occurred 
during  our  stay  in  Corsica.  The  elections 
for  the  Council-General  were  going  on  all 
over  the  island.  The  canton  of  Soccia 
comprises  several  villages,  among  others 
Guagno,  noted  for  its  famous  mineral 
springs,  and  also  for  the  turbulence  of  its 
people.  The  elections  took  place  in  each 
village,  and  on  the  morrow  the  presidents 
of  the  several  bureaus'  were  to  meet  at 
Soccia,  for  the  formal  declaration  of  the 
poll.  In  consequence  of  certain  disorders 
that  had  already  occurred,  the  mayor  of 
Soccia  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guagno  were  to 
enter  the  village  that  day.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Guagno  chose  to  ignore  this  order, 
and  sixty  of  them,  all  armed,  and  all  angry 
that  their  candidate  had  been  defeated, 
marched  upon  Soccia,  headed  by  their 
mayor.  Two  gendarmes  (not  armed)  had 
been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
and  warned  the  advancing  troop  that  they 
were  to  come  no  farther.  The  mayor  of 
Guagno  cried,  ‘‘  Fire  !”  There  was  a 
general  volley  from  his  followers,  and  the 
two  gendarmes  fell  dead.  ‘‘They  both 
bore  excellent  characters  ;  one  of  them 
had  been  twenty-four  years  in  the  service, 
had  been  proposed  for  the  military  medal, 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children.” 
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Sucli  was  the  first  account  in  the  daily 
paper  of  Bastia.  It  occupied  about  seven 
inches  of  one  column.  The  next  day  the 
editor  had  had  time  to  reflect  (or  he,  too, 
may  possibly  have  had  a  significant  warn¬ 
ing),  for  in  an  article  three  inches  long, 
the  account  was  somewhat  qualified,  and 
there  was  this  important  emendation  ;  “  It 
seems  we  were  not  correct  in  stating  that 
it  was  the  mayor  of  Guagno  who  gave  the 
order  to  fire  upon  the  gendarmes.”  The 
third  day  there  were  just  two  lines  :  “  In 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at 
Soccia,  it  is  probable  that  the  mayor  of 
Guagno  will  send  in  his  resignation.” 
That  was  all  !  I  took  in  the  newspaper 
regularly  for  a  week,  for  I  was  curious  to 
see  how  the  affair  would  end  ;  but  theie 
was  nothing  more  ;  apparently  no  inquiry, 
no  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 

Those  among  them  who  felt  most  guilty 
would  probably  at  once  take  to  the  macchi 
and  thus  help  to  swell  the  already  too 
numerous  ranks  of  the  banditti  ;  indeed, 
the  profession  is  held  in  such  high  esteem, 
that  many  a  man  will  join  those  ranks  for 
a  cause  far  short  of  murder.  An  instance 
occurred  the  other  day.  A  prisoner, 
handcuffed,  was  being  taken  by  rail  to 
Ajaccio.  In  passing  through  one  of  the 
tunnels,  he  managed  to  escape  out  of  the 
window  unseen  by  the  gendarmes  who  ac¬ 
companied  him.  He  had  committed  some 
trifling  offence,  for  which  he  would  get 
but  a  month’s  imprisonment  at  most,  but 
he  preferred  to  take  to  the  macchi  rather 
than  submit  to  eveti  this  trifling  penalty. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  ban¬ 
dit’s  life  is  altogether  one  of  hardship. 
He  must  be  always  on  the  alert,  it  is  true, 
and  at  times,  when  the  pursuit  is  hot,  he 
must  rough  it  in  forest  and  cave,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  will  be  in  shelter,  an 
honored  guest  beneath  the  roof  of  some 
friend  or  relative  who  will  not  only  give 
him  warning  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
but  will  often  volunteer  to  accompany 
him  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  spirit  of  clan, 
that  these  “  protectors”  will  actually  lay 
down  their  lives  for  his  sake.  In  1887,  a 
bandit  thus  escorted  was  attacked  by 
gendarmes.  The  bandit  escaped,  but  in 
the  fierce  conflict  which  ensued,  his  four 
“  protectors”  were  slain. 

Nor  is  he  cut  off  from  the  interests  of  life, 
or  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  are  in  constant  requisition.  ‘  ‘  He  has 
abandit  in  his  service,”  is,  in  fact,  a  familiar 


Corsican  expression.  In  other  words,  you 
feed,  pay,  and  protect  the  bandit,  and  he 
puts  his  gun  at  your  disposal.  You  have 
a  bad  debt,  he  will  collect  it  for  you  ;  his 
arguments  are  irresistible  !  You  are  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  creditor,  the  bandit  will  make 
him  give  you  time.  If  your  land  is  devas¬ 
tated  by  shepherds,  the  bandit  will  drive 
them  away  ;  if  you  are  a  shepherd,  and  a 
proprietor  disputes  your  right  of  pastu¬ 
rage,  the  bandit  will  make  him  hear  rea¬ 
son.  In  short,  the  bandit  is  a  sort  of  deus 
ex  machind  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
law,  which  is  powerless,  and  of  that  jus¬ 
tice  which  is  no  justice  at  all. 

His  love  of  power  and  intrigue  will 
sometimes  lead  him  to  interfere  even  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  his  neighbors. 
M.  Levis  relates  this  curious  story,  which 
came  under  his  official  notice.  A  famous 
bandit  called  Vuzzoni,  took  a  great  fancy 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  good  famil)',  but 
poor.  ‘‘  What  you  want,  my  friend,” 
said  the  bandit  to  him  one  day,  ”  is  a  rich 
wife.  Now  I  have  a  young  lady  in  my 
eye,  an  heiress,  only  sixteen.  You  shall 
marry  her.’'  The  young  gentleman  was 
surprised,  but  not  altogether  unwilling. 
“  How  know  you  the  lady  would  con¬ 
sent  ?”  he  asked,  “  and  would  her  father 
agree  to  such  a  proposal  I”  ‘‘  Why 
not?”  said  Vuzzoni,  coolly  ;  ‘‘you  have 
rank,  she  has  wealth — what  could  be  more 
suitable  ?  Only  leave  it  to  me.”  A  few 
days  later,  he  came  back,  saying,  “  Well, 
I  have  arranged  a  shooting  party,  where 
you  can  make  the  young  ladj’s  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Put  on  your  best  clothes,  and  make 
yourself  smart,  so  as  to  appear  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  her  eyes.”  The  party  came  off, 
the  introduction  was  effected,  and  the 
marriage  proposal  was  broached. 

Neither  the  lady  nor  her  father  offered 
any  objection  ;  indeed,  it  might  have  been 
scarcely  safe  so  to  do  ;  but  the  father 
mildly  observed  that  he  thought  the  young 
people  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  before  the 
matter  was  finally  settled,  and  as  this 
seemed  reasonable  enough,  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged.  Then  the  father, 
driven  to  desperation,  and  having  no 
other  means  of  evading  the  unwelcome 
proposal,  went  and  gave  secret  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  police  as  to  the  place  and  hour 
of  the  rendezvous.  The  notice  was  so 
short  there  was  Jio  time  to  send  for  rein¬ 
forcements  ;  there  were  only  six  men 
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available,  and  it  was  known  that  the  ban¬ 
dit’s  party  consisted  of  eight  or  ten. 

Fortune,  however,  favored  the  right. 
Vuzzoni  and  his  men  were,  at  dinner  in 
the  house  of  some  peasant  protector,  and 
his  dogs,  usually  so  keen  to  scent  a  gen¬ 
darme,  had  apparently  been  dining  too, 
for  they  failed  to  give  the  alarm  till  the 
house  was  practically  surrounded.  Vuz¬ 
zoni  started  up,  crying,  “We  are  trapped  !” 
Fire-arms  were  snatched  up,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  began  ;  those  without  trying  to  break 
in,  and  those  within  shooting  through  the 
windows  at  their  assailants,  who  were 
partly  sheltered  by  a  projecting  balcony 
which  covered  their  operations. 

“  We  must  end  this,”  cried  one  of  the 
gendarmes  to  his  comrade  ;  “  he  shall  not 
escape  us  this  time  !  Do  thou  stand  here, 
I  will  attempt  to  scale  the  balcony,  and 
while  Vuzzoni  is  occupied  with  me,  do 
thou  take  good  aim,  and  let  thy  bullet  be 
mortal  !”  The  attempt  was  made,  and 
the  brave  fellow  received  the  bandit’s 
charge  in  his  breast,  but  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  his  comrade  fired,  and  Vuzzoni  fell 
back  dead.  The  rest  of  the  party  sur¬ 
rendered  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall. 
But  when  the  captors  entered  the  house 
they  found  there  also  the  intended  bride¬ 
groom,  who  looked  exceedingly  foolish  in 
the  smart  attire  he  had  put  on  to  capti¬ 
vate  the  lady. 

When  interrogated  before  the  magis¬ 
trate  as  to  what  he  was  doing  there,  he 
murmured  something  about  “  a  shooting- 
party.”  ‘‘  A  shooting-party  ?”  said  the 
magistrate,  “  What  !  in  these  magnificent 
clothes  /”  But  the  gentleman  was  too 
much  ashamed  of  himself  to  give  any 
other  explanation,  so  he  was  sent  ‘o  prison 
with  the  rest,  and  it  was  only  some 
months  later  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
leaked  out. 

Two  other  good  stories  told  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Levis  I  am  tempted  to  give  before 
concluding  this  article.  Two  brothers, 
Cucchi  by  name,  villains  of  the  deepest 
dye,  found  the  neighborhood  of  Ajaccio 
too  hot  to  hold  them,  and  resolved  to  take 
refuge  in  Saitene.  They  found  a  small 
boat  upon  the  beach,  and  desired  the 
owner  to  put  out  to  sea.  “  Impossible,” 
said  the  man,  ”  the  boat  is  too  small  for 
such  a  voyage,  and  would  certainly 
founder.”  “Do  as  you  are  bid,”  said 
the  Cucchi,  covering  him  with  their  guns. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  boatman 


I 


had  no  alternative  ;  so  he  got  in,  and  they 
pushed  out  to  sea.  But  the  waves  were  •  1 

high,  and  by  a  little  dexterous  manage-  I 

inent,  he  contrived  to  make  his  boat  rock  : 

in  such  a  fashion  that  the  bandits  became  | 

violently  sick.  “  You  see  I  was  right,”  ! 

he  coolly  remarked,  when  his  passengers 
seemed  sufficiently  reduced,  “  you  will  j 

certainly  be  drowned  if  we  go  on  thus.  | 

You  had  much  better  let  me  put  you  ! 

ashore,  and  go  back  for  a  stronger  and  j 

better  boat.”  “  So  be  it !”  gasped  the  j 

bandits.  “  Oh,  anything  is  better  than  ! 

this!"  They  were  put  on  shore,  and  in  j 

due  time  the  boatman  returned  with  a 
larger  boat,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay 
four  gendarmes  disguised  as  sailors,  and 
the  brothers  Cucchi  were  taken  before 
they  had  time  to  discover  the  trick. 

The  second  story  was  of  a  notorious  i 

bandit  of  the  name  of  Bastanasi.  He  was  j 

a  man  of  considerable  erudition,  had  been  I 

educated  at  Pisa,  knew  Latin,  and  had  be-  i 

longed  to  the  medical  profession.  On  one  ! 

occasion  he  also  was  going  to  Sartene  on  ! 

a  vessel  which  stopped  at  Ajaccio.  Know-  | 

ing  that  the  gendarmes  were  after  him,  he  I 

did  not  attempt  to  land,  but  as  he  had  a 
fine  voice  and  could  also  play  the  guitar, 
to  beguile  the  time  of  waiting  he  got  out 
his  instrument  and  began  to  sing  and  play.  j 

A  fisherman  in  the  port  recognized  the  I 

voice,  and  likewise  remembered  the  song. 

He  went  and  informed  the  authorities  ; 
and  it  was  thus  through  his  love  of  music 
that  Bastanasi  was  arrested.  “  I  saw  him 
land,”  said  M.  Levis.  “The  handcuffs 
were  on  his  wrists,  and  the  guitar  was 
slung  round  his  neck.” 

During  the  Third  Empire,  a  great  effort 
was  made  by  the  French  Government  to 
put  down  banditism  in  Corsica.  Large 
sums  of  secret  service  money  were  spent 
in  rewards  for  the  betrayal  or  capture  of 
bandits,  the  laws  against  carrying  arms 
without  license  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
at  the  elections-^a  time  always  fruitful  of 
bloodshed — it  was  intimated  so  clearly  to 
the  authorities  which  candidate  was  to  be 
chosen,  that  there  was  very  little  scope 
left  for  the  rivalry  of  the  clans  to  display 
itself.  Toward  ,the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.,  Bourde  says  there  were 
but  twenty  bandits  left  in  Corsica.  There 
are  now.  under  the  rule  of  the  Republic, 
nearly  six  hundred. 

The  traveller,  indeed,  need  have  little 
fear  ;  the  Corsican  is  not  mercenary,  and 
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he  prides  himself  on  his  hospitality. 
Many  a  little  service  we  received,  and,  at 
first,  endeavored  to  pay  for,  but  the  un¬ 
willing  hand  and  look  of  displeasure  made 
it  so  plain  that  to  offer  money  in  Corsica 
was  not  considered  “  good  form,”  that 
we  soon  gave  up  the  practice,  while  a  few 
extra  words  of  gratitude  would  cause  the 
face  of  the  recipient  to  light  up  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  an  agreeable  sense  of  patronage. 
The  bandit  partakes  in  the  characteristics 
of  his  race,  and  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  not 
dangerous  save  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
at  war  ;  but  though  the  stranger  may  prac¬ 
tically  wander  with  impunity  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
natives  enjoy  no  such  security.  The  Ven¬ 
detta  lives  on  from  father  to  son,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  Corsican,  however  peace¬ 
ably  disposed,  who  is  not  conscious  of 


having  at  least  half  a  dozen  enemies, 
hereditary  if  not  personal,  of  whose  mal¬ 
ice  he  lives  in  constant  fear,  and  to  whose 
vengeance  he  may  any  day  fall  a  victim. 
The  law  cannot  protect  him,  for  the  assas- 
sin  is  almost  certain  of  impunity  ;  he  has 
but  to  become  a  bandit,  and  is  thencefor¬ 
ward  sheltered  and  supported  by  the 
whole  of  his  clan. 

And  though  the  bandit  of  Corsica  has 
not,  at  present,  the  mercenary  taint  which 
is  so  inconveniently  characteristic  of  the 
brigand  of  other  lands,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  so  large  a  body  of  men,  carrying 
arms,  ruling  the  elections,  terrorizing  the 
natives,  and  living  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
law,  must  sooner  or  later  prove  a  very 
serious  danger  to  the  State. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 


THE  PALACE  OF  PAN. 

BT  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

(Inscribed  to  mt  Mother.) 

September,  all  glorious  with  gold,  as  a  king 
In  the  radiance  of  triumph  attired, 

Outlightening  the  summer,  outsweetening  the  spring. 

Broods  wide  on  the  woodlands  with  limitless  wing, 

A  presence  of  all  men  desired. 

Far  eastward  and  westward  the  sun-colored  lands 
Smile  warm  as  the  light  on  them  smiles  ; 

And  statelier  than  temples  upbuilded  with  hands. 

Tall  column  by  column,  the  sanctuary  stands 
Of  the  pine-forest’s  infinite  aisles. 

Mute  worship,  too  fervent  for  praise  or  for  prayer, 

Possesses  the  spirit  with  peace, 

Fulfilled  with  the  breath  of  the  luminous  air. 

The  fragrance,  the  silence,  the  shadows  as  fair 
As  the  rays  that  recede  or  increase. 

Ridged  pillars  that  redden  aloft  and  aloof. 

With  never  a  branch  for  a  nest. 

Sustain  the  sublime  indivisible  roof. 

To  the  storm  and  the  sun  in  his  majesty  proof. 

And  awful  as  waters  at  rest. 

Man’s  hand  hath  not  measured  the  height  of  them  ;  thought 
May  measure  not,  awe  may  not  know  ; 

In  its  shadow  the  woofs  of  the  woodland  are  wrought ; 

As  a  bird  is  the  sun  in  the  toils  of  them  caught. 

And  the  fiakes  of  it  scattered  as  snow. 
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Aa  the  shreds  of  a  plumage  of  gold  on  the  ground 
Tlie  sun-flakes  by  multitudes  lie, 

Shed  loose  as  the  petals  of  roses  discrowned 
On  the  floors  of  the  forest  engilt  and  embrowned 
And  reddened  afar  and  anigb. 

Dim  centuries  with  darkling  inscrutable  hands 
Have  reared  and  secluded  the  shrine 
For  gods  that  we  know  not,  and  kindled  as  brands 
On  the  altar  the  years  that  are  dust,  and  their  sands 
Time’s  glass  has  forgotten  for  sign. 

A  temple  whose  transepts  are  measured  by  miles. 

Whose  chancel  has  morning  for  priest. 

Whose  floor-work  the  foot  of  no  spoiler  defiles, 

'Whose  musical  silence  no  music  beguiles. 

No  festivals  limit  its  feast. 

The  noon’s  ministration,  the  night’s  and  the  dawn’s, 

Conceals  not,  reveals  not  for  man. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  herbless  and  blossomless  lawns. 

Some  track  of  a  nymph’s  or  some  trail  of  a  faun’s 
To  the  place  of  the  slumber  of  Pan. 

Thought,  kindled  and  quickened  by  worship  and  wonder 
To  rapture  too  sacred  for  fear 
On  the  ways  that  unite  or  divide  them  in  sunder, 

Alone  may  discern  if  about  them  or  under 
Be  token  or  trace  of  him  here. 

With  passionate  awe  that  is  deeper  than  panic 
The  spirit  subdued  and  unshaken 
Takes  heed  of  the  godhead  terrene  and  Titanic 
Whose  footfall  is  felt  on  the  breach  of  volcanic 
Sharp  steeps  that  their  Are  has  forsaken. 

By  a  spell  more  serene  than  the  dim  necromantic 
Dead  charms  of  the  past  and  the  night. 

Or  the  terror  that  lurked  in  the  noon  to  make  frantic 
Where  Etna  takes  shape  from  the  limbs  of  gigantic 
Dead  gods  disanointed  of  might. 

The  spirit  made  one  with  the  spirit  whose  breath 
Makes  noon  in  the  woodland  sublime 
Abides  as  entranced  in  a  presence  that  saith 
Things  loftier  than  life  and  serener  than  death. 

Triumphant  and  silent  as  time. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


VIA  MEDIA, 

BY  REV.  G.  J.  COWLEY-BROWN. 


A  SORT  of  ecclesiastical  duel  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary 
on  the  subject  of  what,  for  want  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  word,  is  called  Ritualism.  An  eminent 
Archdeacon  seems  to  have  thrown  down 


the  gauntlet,  and  a  fluent  Canon  has  not 
been  slow  to  take  it  up.  Not  content 
with  the  opportunity  of  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  he  has  followed  up  the  charge  in  a 
weekly  Church  newspaper,  which  has  also 
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admitted  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
though  we  have  not  observed  any  which 
takes  the  line  we  desire  to  point  out  in  the 
present  article.  The  combatants  seem  to 
us  somewhat  unequally  matched.  Each 
has  a  reputation  for  a  certain  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence.  They  are  both,  we  must  confess, 
too  dorid  to  suit  a  severe  taste  ;  but  the 
Archdeacon’s  periods,  though  too  ornate, 
have  a  fuller  tone  and  a  more  genuine  ring 
than  those  of  the  even  more  rhetorical 
Canon  ;  while  the  superior  attainments  of 
the  former  in  more  than  one  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  would,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged 
even  by  his  rival. 

In  this  controversy,  while  we  regret  the 
vehemence  of  language  which  the  original 
aggressor  has  allowed  himself,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  weight  of  argument  is  on 
his  side.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to 
apportion  the  relative  merits  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents,  but  to  call  attention  once  inure  to 
the  fact,  which  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  in  this  controversy,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church  occupies  a  position  which, 
however  distasteful  to  extreme  partisans 
within  it,  is,  we  hope,  still  dear  to  the 
majority  of  its  more  thoughtful  members 
— the  position  expressed  by  the  phrase 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Via  Media.  It  is  a  phrase  which, 
we  are  aware,  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  ex¬ 
treme  men  on  either  side.  Each  party 
either  persuades  itself  that  the  Church  is 
on  its  side,  or  attempts  to  make  it  so. 
Both  have  nothing  but  scorn  for  moder¬ 
ate  men,  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  depreciate 
as  lukewarm  in  religion,  and  to  label  with 
the  opprobrious  title  of  “  trimmers.” 

A  moderate  man  need  not,  however,  be 
lukewarm  because  he  loves  moderation, 
and  as  for  trimming  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  w’ith  referring  to  the  defence  of 
himself  made  by  the  famous  Lord  Halifax 
against  this  charge.  Macaulay  (I.,  II.) 
says  of  him  : — 

“  He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians 
whom  the  two  great  parties  contemptuously 
called  Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with 
this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of 
honor,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity, 
the  dignity  of  the  appellation.  Everything 
good,  he  said,  trims  between  extremes.  The 
temperate  zone  trims  between  the  climate  in 
which  men  are  roasted  and  the  climate  in 
which  men  are  frozen.  The  English  Church 
trims  between  the  Anabaptist  madness  and 
the  Papist  lethargy.  The  English  Constitn- 
tion  trims  between  Turkish  despotism  and 
Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  just 
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temper  between  propensities,  any  one  of 
which,  if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes  Vice. 

.  .  .  Thus,  Halifax  was  a  Trimmer  on  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject  very  pro¬ 
foundly  to  echo  the  epigram,  which  Burke 
attributes  to  Lord  Chatham,  as  to  the 
combination  in  the  Church  of  England  of 
Calvinistic  Articles  and  a  Popish  Liturgy. 
Admitting  that  comprehension,  which  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  compromise,  was  in 
one  sense  the  design  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Reformation  settlement,  it  is 
clear  to  those  who  have  studied  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  English  Reformers  and  stand¬ 
ard  Divines  of  the  Church  what  the  spirit 
of  their  teaching  really  is.  It  must  in 
candor  be  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  be 
identified  with  that  of  either  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  parties  we  have  in  view.  There 
have  been,  as  there  still  are,  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  England  good  men 
who  incline  toward  one  or  other  of  the 
types  of  which  Rome  and  Geneva  are  the 
extreme  instances.  We  have  no  wish  to 
exclude  them.  Yet  even  these  exhibit  the 
moderating  infiuence  of  the  via  media 
more  or  less.  It  has  been  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  acute  observer,  that,  while  our 
Reformers  seem  to  have  set  up  a  sort  of 
inclined  plane  to  let  men  down  the  more 
easily  from  Roman  corruptions,  it  has 
been  used  by  some  for  a  purpose  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  for  which  it  was  intended — 
for  climbing  back. 

In  endeavoring  in  the  present  aiticle  to 
point  out  this  via-media  position  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  are  content  to  take 
our  stand  upon  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  interpreted  by  Chiistian  com¬ 
mon-sense,  not  as  interpreted  by  any  party 
organization.  No  Church  Union,  so- 
called,  no  confraternity  or  association  of 
any  kind,  no  self-constituted  organization 
at  either  pole  of  religious  thought,  must 
be  allowed  to  over-ride  the  spirit  of  its 
rules.*  We  are  not  to  be  misled  by  the 

Party  spirit  and  party  societies,”  says 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  “  are 
largely  countervailing  the  work  of  the  Church.” 
He  counsels  us  “  to  abide  by  the  Prayer  Book. 
At  present,”  he  says,  ‘‘on  the  one  hand,  its 
plainest  requirements  are  ignored,  and,  on  the 
other,  its  rules,  especially  as  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion,  are  strained  into  toleration  of  usages 
against  which  its  whole  principles  pro¬ 
test.  .  .  .  The  historic  and  loyal  High 
Church  party  must  dissociate  itself  from 
those  who  wrongfully  claim  that  name.  ’  ’ 
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apparent  fervor  of  any,  or  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  truth  mingled,  with  their  error. 
There  is  fervor  in  the  wildest  sects.  And 
of  most  separatists  it  may  be  said  that  they 
hold  to  their  errors  with  as  much  tenacity 
as  to  their  truths.  Nor  are  we  to  sur¬ 
render  our  judgment  to  the  magic  of  a 
name.  Men  of  saintly  life  have  fallen 
short  of  the  sober  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  men  of  saintly  life  have  gone  beyond 
it.  It  is  not  their  saintliness  that  is  in 
<luestion,  but  their  judgment.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  or  that  holy  man  within  the 
Church  is  not  the  voice  of  the  whole 
Church.  When  we  see  the  extravagances 
of  ultra-Protestantism  on  the  one  hand, 
when  we  find  men  becoming  the  prey  of 
every  religious  adventurer,  and  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  see  the  current  which 
sets  toward  Rome  in  the  case  of  some 
who,  not  content  wiih  the  old  moorings, 
are  filled  with  a  feverish  anxiety  to  follow 
the  newest  fashions  in  religion, — our  duty 
and  our  wisdom  seem  to  he  to  hold  firmly 
to  that  position  which  has  been  provi¬ 
dentially  supplied  to  us  in  the  via  media 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  two  opposing  types  of  religious 
teaching  against  both  of  which  it  is  a 
standing  protest,  there  seems  to  be  a 
strange  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  a 
failing  to  distinguish  between  the  letter 
and  the  spirit.  Points  are  exaggerated 
altogether  beyond  their  importance  in  the 
analogy  of  the  Faith.  Both  extremes 
seem  to  meet  in  this,  that  they  incur  the 
danger  of  mistaking  feeling  for  faith,  and 
of  cultivating  sentiment  at  the  expense  of 
strength.  In  each  the  emotional  side  of 
our  nature  is  stimulated  to  a  degree  which 
has  sometimes  a  disastrous  issue.  It  is 
like  the  exercise  of  some  particular  mem¬ 
ber  or  muscle  at  the  expense  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  well-being  of  the  body.  You  feel  as 
if  you  were  breathing  the  close  air  of  a 
hot-house  instead  of  the  invigorating 
breeze  of  the  mountain  or  the  moor. 

But  errors  growing  out  of  the  same 
root  may  branch  off  indifferent  directions. 
The  attempt  which  Archdeacon  Farrar  has 
exposed,  and  which  Canon  Knox-Little 
defends,  to  capture  the  Church  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  party,  called,  as  we  consider 
mistakenly,  “  the  Catholic  Movement,”  is 
no  doubt  a  reaction  from  what  has  been 
called,  with'  perhaps  equal  inaccuracy, 
“  the  Evangelical  Movement.”  For  near¬ 
ly  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  all 


earnestness  in  religion  was  presumed  to 
reside  with  those  who  monopolized  the 
title  of  “Evangelical.”  An  emotional 
religionism,  the  use,  or  more  properly  the 
abuse,  of  certain  phrases,  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  particular  doctrines,  an  unintelli¬ 
gent  or  superstitious  use  of  the  Bible,  a 
depreciation  of  the  Church — these,  not¬ 
withstanding  much  personal  piety,  were 
the  characteristics  of  this  system.  The 
pendulum  in  this  latter  half  of  the  century 
seems  to  have  swung  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  If  before  we  had  defect,  now  we 
have  excess.  If  some  formerly  fell  short 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book,  others 
now  go  far  beyond  it,  beyond,  we  might 
almost  say,  their  original  leaders.  “  We,” 
says  one  of  these,  “  set  out  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  was  a  Divine  office  for 
the  Church  of  England,  that  she  had  but 
to  rouse  herself,  to  throw  aside  her  drowsi¬ 
ness,  and  to  be  in  act  what  she  was  in 
theory.  From  this  we  did  not  swerve. 
We  were  sons,  not  patrons.”  Compare 
with  this  the  plan  of  those  who  claim  to 
be  their  followers,  which  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  formula,  “  Go  as  near  Rome 
as  you  can.” 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  few  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  certain  zealous  men  among 
us  to  screw  us  up  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase)  to  a  pitch  unknown  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  distinctly 
repudiated  at  the  Reformation.  An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  commit  the  whole 
Church  to  the  teaching  of  a  certain  ex¬ 
treme  section  of  it  :  to  force  upon  us  a 
system  of  doctrine  and  a  type  of  ritual 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  foreign  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  to  the  expressed  judgment  of  our 
standard  Divines.  Matters  of  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  import  have  been  empha¬ 
sized  to  the  obscuring  of  weightier  ones. 
And  these  are  not  held  as  “  pious  opin¬ 
ions  :”  they  are  confidently  assumed  to 
be  the  undoubted  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  sought  to  enforce  them  on  others 
under  the  vague  misleading  name  of 
“Catholic  Practices.”  Books  of  devo¬ 
tion,  taken  mostly  from  foreign  and  Ro¬ 
man  sources,  are  distributed  among  the 
young  and  unwary — books  which  can  only 
by  a  doubtful  casuistry  be  reconciled  with 
our  accepted  formularies.  The  present 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  when  Bishop  of 
Truro,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Convo- 
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cation  : — “  Any  one  who  had  gone  into  a 
Parish  Church,  as  it  had  been  his  lot  to 
do,  and  listened  to  the  extraordinary  sei* 
vices  of  preparation  and  thank8gi\ing  for 
Holy  Communion,  must  have  felt  how 
utterly  unworthy  they  were  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  English  Church,”  *  It  may 
be  well  here  to  recall  attention  to  the 
Preface  to  The  Christian  Year,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  help  to  bring  our 
“  thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire 
unison  with  those  recommended  and  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Prayer-book.”  Keble  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Church  of  England  pos¬ 
sessed  in  her  authorized  formularies  an 
ample  and  secure  provision,”  and  warned 
us  in  almost  prophetic  words  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  sight  of  its  sober  standard  in 
times  ‘‘  when  excitement  of  every  kind  is 
sought  after  with  a  morbid  eagerness.” 
The  Prayer-book,  however,  is  not  enough 
for  some  nowadays.  We  have  but  to  put 
The  Priest's  Prayer  Book  by  the  side  tf 
it  to  see  the  wide  divergence. 

To  come  to  particulars.  We  constantly 
see,  in  what  are  called  Church  news¬ 
papers,  assistant  curates  advertising  them¬ 
selves  as  Catholic.  This  general  term  has 
among  the  initiated  a  particular  and 
esoteric  meaning.  It  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
panded  into  what  are  called  in  the  same 
quarter  “  the  five  points.”  The  phrase, 
though  it  seems  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
quinquarticular  controversy,  simply  relates 
to  matters  which  this  particular  party  has 
taken  under  its  protection  and  made  al¬ 
most  Articuli  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Eastward  position 
of  the  Celebrant,  are,  apart  from  any  sup¬ 
posed  doctrinal  significance,  and  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  via  media,  as  unobjec¬ 
tionable  as  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit  ;  to 
which  the  opposite  party  once  gave  such 
a  factitious  importance,  giving  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  poet’s  words — 

“  Qui  color  albns  erat,  nunc  est  contrarius 
albo.  ” 

Some,  like  the  mixed  Chalice,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  are  primitive  and  edi¬ 
fying  usages.  Some  of  the  other  matters, 
however,  now  pressed  upon  us  cannot  be 
regarded  as  equally  innocent.  Take,  for 
instance,  what  is  called  Fasting  Commun¬ 
ion.  And  in  speaking  of  this  we  are  not 
saying  a  single  word  against  that  absti¬ 
nence  and  self-denial  which  a  man  may 

*  Guardian,  May  5,  1885. 
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judiciously  impose  upon  himself.  What 
we  object  to  is  the  act  of  fasting  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  others,  as  though  it  were  ab¬ 
solutely  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  Sacrament — as 
though  it  weie  a  sin  to  communicate  un¬ 
less  actually  fasting  at  the  time.  This 
were  indeed,  as  we  understand  even  the 
late  Bishop  Forbes  declared  “  to  invent  a 
new  sin.”  Those  who  speak  of  it  as 
‘‘  the  universal  rule  of  the  Universal 
Church”  might  fairly  be  asked  to  point 
out  where  it  is  enjoined  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  even  in  any  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  before  Tertullian,  who,  we 
know,  became  a  Montanist. 

The  practice  is  generally  supported  by 
a  hackneyed  quotation  from  Chrysostom. 
Few  who  quote  him  have  read  the  passage 
in  the  original,  with  its  context.*  The 
clergy  who  advocate  the  piactice,  to  be 
consistent,  should  never  officiate  at  a  bap¬ 
tism  either,  unless  fasting.  But  we  sup¬ 
pose  even  those  who  quote  Chiysostcm 
would  hardly  be  willing  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  all  that  Chrysostom  has  said. 
There  is  a  right,  and  there  is  a  wrong, 
use  of  the  Fatliers.  They  are  to  be 
studied  with  discrimination,  not  servilely 
followed.  To  take  the  line  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  some  who  ought  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  have  taken  is  not  only  a  mis-reading  of 
Church  history,  but  an  unwarrantable  in¬ 
terference  with  Christian  libeity.  Our 
Lord  says,  ‘‘  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me.”  These  extremists  say,  ”  Do  not  do 
this  if  you  have  taken  so  much  as  ‘  a 
lozenge  or  sip  of  water  ’  from  the  mid¬ 
night  before.”  This  looks  very  much 
like  rejecting  a  Divine  command  to  keep 
their  own  tradition. f  It  is  liteially  teach- 


*  0pp.  Tom.  III.,  417.668.  E.B.  The' pas¬ 
sages,  indeed,  are  possibly  spurious.  Sir 
Henry  Savile  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the 
one,  and  even  the  Benedictine  editor  is  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  that  part  of  the  Homily  which  con¬ 
tains  the  other. 

f  "  Remember  that  the  fast  from  midnight 
before  Communion  is  rigorous,  and  that  a 
lozenge  or  a  sip  of  water  breaks  it  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  the  heaviest  meal.”  The  Ceremonial 
of  the  Altar,  a  guide  to  Low  Mass,  etc.  (Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  In  The  Church  Quarterly 
Review  for  October,  1889,  there  is  a  just  cen¬ 
sure  of  those  who  “  show  a  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book  .  .  . 
together  with  a  desire  to  make  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  English  Church 
as  close  a  copy  as  possible  of 'that  which  the 
converts  to  Rome  have  succeeded  in  setting 
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ing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men.  St.  Paul,  who  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Coiinthians  discourses  upon  the  Sup¬ 
per  of  the  Lord,  nowhere  gives  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  of  practices  which  some  now  insist 
upon  as  necessary  to  our  being  “  worthy 
partakers  of  that  Holy  Table.”  The  only 
question  to  be  considered  is,  When  and 
how  are  we  in  the  best  frame  of  body  and 
mind  for  the  highest  act  of  worship  ?  And 
this  must  depend  upon  each  man's  peculiar 
circumstances.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
nervous  irritation  which  want  of  necessary 
sleep  or  food  produces  in  some  persons 
can  be  conducive  to  collectedness  of  mind, 
or  be  helpful  to  devotion.  We  cannot 
think  that  to  exhaust  one’s  self  in  an  effort 
to  attend  an  early  Communion,  and  make 
that  an  excuse  for  doing  little  more 
throughout  the  day,  can  be  a  reasonable 
or  specially  acceptable  service.  If  good 
people  would  only  import  a  little  Chris¬ 
tian  common-sense,  not  to  say  Christian 
charity,  into  their  religion,  some  of  our 
controversies  would  soon  shrink  into  their 
true  proportions.  The  fact  is  that  some 
of  the  practices  now  urged  in  certain 
manuals  of  Sacramental  devotion,  and 
palmed  upon  the  unlearned  as  Catholic 
customs,  are  mere  morbid  growths,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  a  view  of  the  Sacrament  which 
was  not  the  view  of  the  primitive  Church, 
which  is  not  the  view  of  our  own.  Any 
one  who  will  consult  the  exhaustive  trea¬ 
tises  of  Bishop  Kingdon  *  and  Mr.  Scuda¬ 
more  f  will  see  how  utterly  untenable  is 
the  giound  which  is  now  taken  by  less  in- 
stiucted  Divines  upon  the  subject.  Those 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  studying 
these  profounder  works  will  find  the  via- 
media  view  of  our  own  Church  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Holy  Communion  set 
forth  in  an  interesting  manner  in  Dean 
Goulbourn’s  Commentary  on  our  own 
Office.  J 

With  regard,  again,  to  what  is  called 
Non-Communicating  Attendance, §  we  are 

up  in  the  Communion  to  which  they  have  be¬ 
taken  themselves.” 

*  Fasting  Communion,  Historically  Investi¬ 
gated.  Longmans. 

f  Noiitia  Eucharisiica,  a  Commentary  on  the 
Administration  o£  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Riv- 
ingtons. 

I  Lectures  on  the  Communion  Office.  Riving- 
tons 

§  This  is  a  phrase  which,  though  used  inno¬ 
cently  enough,  has,  it  appears,  wounded  the 
susceptibilities  of  some  who  have  nevertheless 


not  speaking  of  the  case  where  a  person 
who  has  already  communicated  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  service  remains  on,  as  the  clergy  are 
now  often  obliged  to  do,  during  a  later 
one.  We  are  not  speaking  of  cases  where, 
for  instance,  persons  about  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,  or  children  even,  come  to  witness 
what  they  hope  eventually  to  partake  of. 
We  are  simply  speaking  of  the  growing 
practice  of  coming  as  if  there  were  some 
special  efficacy  in  merely  being  present  at 
such  a  time  without  communicating.  It 
is  as  if  when  bidden  to  a  feast  you  should 
refuse  to  sit  down  with  the  guests  and  par¬ 
take  of  what  has  been  provided,  and  think 
you  are  sufficiently  honoring  your  enter¬ 
tainer  by  remaining  in  some  remote  coiner 
of  the  room.  The  whole  idea  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  service  implies  that  alt  who  are 
present  are  partakers.  The  words  of  the 
service  arc  absolutely  unmeaning,  and 
worse  than  unmeaning,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  do  not  communicate.  This  is 
a  kind  of  non-communicating  attendance 
which  the  Church  does  not  encourage.* 
It  has  been  characterized  by  the  Author 
of  The  Christian  Year,  whom,  we  should 
have  thought,  those  who  advocate  the 
practice  would  regard  as  an  authority,  as 
“  utterly  unauthorized  by  Scripture  and 
antiquity.”  f 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said  by  some  that 
in  this  view  we  are  only  dwelling  on  the 
Eucharist  in  its  character  of  a  feast,  and 
utterly  overlooking  its  sacrificial  aspect.^ 

adopted  and  advocated  the  practice.  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  however,  was  content  to  nse  the 
term,  and  meant  no  harm  thereby.  We  have 
no  objection  to  call  it  the  attendance  of  those 
who  are  not  communicating,  if  they  prefer  the 
circumlocution. 

*  Those  who  argue  that  the  Church  does  not 
now  order  non-communicants  to  withdraw 
may  be  referred  to  what  Dean  Goulbourn  says 
upon  this  point  in  his  excellent  Lectures  on 
the  Communion  Ofi&ce.  p.  317. 

{Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel,  CXV.  He  adds  : 
t  (what  he  calls  ‘  the  foreign  custom  ’)  has 
brought  in  and  encouraged  ...  a  notion  of 
a  quasi-sacramental  virtue  in  such  attendance, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  great  part  of  the  error 
stigmatized  in  our  31st  Article.  .  .  .  It  would 
not  do  to  answer  that  the  early  Church  al¬ 
lowed,  or  even  encouraged,  the  practice,  be¬ 
cause,  even  if  that  were  granted  (I  very  much 
doubt  it,  to  say  the  least),  the  existence  of  dis¬ 
cipline  at  that  time  entirely  alters  the  case.  I 
used  to  argue  in  this  way  with  poor  R.  W.  ; 
but  I  could  never  get  him  to  mind  me.’  ’ 
j;  From  a  report  of  the  last  address  delivered 
by  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  to  the  Rural 
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We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  in  some 
sense  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice.  But  that 
that  is  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  those  who 
seek  to  echo  the  Tridentine  Theology,  in 
which  the  priest  offers  his  solitary  sacri¬ 
fice  for  quick  and  dead, — this,  with  our 
greatest  Divines,  w’e  take  leave  to  deny. 
It  is  expressly  rejected  in  the  31st  Article. 
The  practice  of  non-communicating  at¬ 
tendance  is  simply  a  corollary  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Eucharistic  adoration.  It  is  this 
which  gives  it  its  whole  raison  d'Hre.* 

We  do  not  wish  to  utter  a  syllable  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  offence  to  a, genuine  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic.  We  are  merely  protesting 
against  the  attempt  to  introduce  practices 
distinctly  contrary  both  to  the  law  and  to 
the  spirit  of  our  English  Church. 

The  only  other  point  w'e  will  briefly 
notice  in  the  teaching  to  which  we  aie 
now  calling  attention  as  inconsistent  with 
the  via  media  of  our  Church  is  the  subject 


Deans  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  we  ex- 
tract  the  following  deliverance  on  the  two 
practices  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  : — 
“  The  practice  (Fasting  Communion)  is  not 
advocated  because  a  man  comes  in  a  clearer 
spirit  and  less  disturbed  body  and  mind  .  .  . 
but  on  a  miserable  degraded  notion  that  the 
consecrated  elements  will  meet  with  other 
food.  .  .  .  The  patristic  quotations  by  which 
the  custom  is  supported  are  misquotations. 
.  .  .  Non-communicating  attendance  .  .  . 
brings  ns  back  to  the  great  abuse  of  coming 
to  the  Sacrament  to  be  spectators  instead  of 
partakers.  ...  It  is  under  the  idea  that  yon 
can  get  benefit  from  being  within  sight  of  the 
Sacrament  when  it  is  being  administered.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  corollary  on  the  practice  of  Fasting 
Communion.  If  yon  cannot  fast  till  mid  day, 
and  must  not  communicate  without  fasting, 
then  yon  are  to  be  present  and  expect  the 
benefit,  though  you  do  not  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Sacrament.  Thus  the  Ro¬ 
man  theory  is  creeping  in.  The  sacrificing 
priest  stands  between  your  soul  and  your  God, 
and  makes  atonement  for  you.  Fasting  until 
mid-day  is  irritation  of  the  nerves,  unfitting 
you  to  partake  in  this  holy  office.  Come  to 
early  Communion  as  giving  the  first  of  the 
day,  the  freshness  of  the  spirit,  the  nnbroken- 
ness  of  the  heart,  to  that  great  service  ;  but  if 
you  cannot  come  in  the  morning,  have  no 
scruple  about  taking  ordinary  food  before  you 
communicate.” 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Year  and  Eucharistic  Adoration  proceeded 
from  the  same  mind.  In  the  former,  until 
Canon  Liddon’s  unhappy  alteration  of  the 
word  not  into  as,  in  the  poem  on  Ounpoicder 
Treason,  giving  it  a  meaning  exactly  opposite 
to  the  original  one,  there  is  hardly  anything 
inconsistent  with  the  via  media.  The  latter 
seems  to  us  irreconcilable  with  it. 
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of  reservation.  Our  Church  sajs,  “  If  any 
remain  of  that  which  was  conseciated  it 
shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  Church.” 

In  defiance  of  this,  we  actually  have  an 
invention  advertised  for  carrying  it,  and 
testimonials  from  the  clergy  are  published. 

We  copy  the  following  from  one  of  these 
now  before  us  : — “  I  have  used  the  Pyx, 
now  manufactured  by  .  .  .  for  many 
years  ;  its  great  recommendation,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  perfectly  solves  the  (sup¬ 
posed)  difficulty  of  communicating  the 
sick  with  the  Reserved  Eucharist  in  both 
kinds  [the  italics  are  in  the  original]  ;  in 
this  Pyx  I  have  carried  the  Sacrament,  in 
both  kinds  [the  italics  again  in  the  origi¬ 
nal],  sometimes  many  miles,  on  foot,  in 
carriage,  and  by  train,  without  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  inconvenience  or  accident.” 

The  both  kinds,  twice  emphasized,  in  this 
testimonial,  seems  significant,  as  if  it  was 
sometimes  the  custom  of  the  writer,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  language  of  the  Article 
to  which  he  has  subscribed,  to  administer 
only  one.  In  the  Priest's  Prayer-book, 
which  with  some  has  almost  taken  the 
place  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is 
an  office  in  which  Communion  in  one  kind 
is  arranged  for.  On  the  subject  of  Res¬ 
ervation  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick, 

Keble  says  {^Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel, 
CXVII.),  “  It  is  a  matter  on  which  many 
times  I  have  wished,  and  still  wish,  the 
Rubric  altered  ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that, 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  as  express  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  Those,  however,  whom  Canon 
Knox-Little  champions  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  deny  the  Rubric  :  they  simply 
defy  and  disregard  it — like  the  Scotch 
preacher  who  said,  in  the  case  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  text,  “  Let  us  look  the  difficulty  in 
the  face  and  pass  on.”  But  clerical  tail¬ 
ors  and  ecclesiastical  upholsterers  seem  to 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  is 
called  ”  the  Catholic  Movement.”  They 
are  its  creation,  as  they  have  helped  to 
make  it  popular.  There  is  a  type  of 
mind  to  which  these  seem  to  appeal.  We 
are  not  advocating  vestiary  and  sumptuary 
laws.  These  are  matters  which  must  be 
regulated  by  common-sense.  ”  Cuciillus 
non  facit  monachum."  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  ”  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the 
man.”  The  linen  band  worn  over  a  black 
satin  front,  hitherto  confined  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  biretta,  a  post- 
Reformation  invention  of  these  ;  the  pil¬ 
grim  hat,  now  in  favor  with  some  of  our 
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youne;er  clergy,  who  seem  never  more 
gratified  than  when  they  are  mistaken  for 
Roman  Catholic  priests, — these  things, 
trifling  as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet,  like 
straws,  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  mention  of  the  last-named  head-gear 
reminds  us  of  the  late  master  of  Trinity’s 
genial  criticism  when  one  of  the  junior  fel¬ 
lows  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this 
fashion  : — “  I  have  seen  hats  of  that  de¬ 
scription  on  weaker  heads.”  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  few  stronger  heads  who  encour¬ 
age  the  weaker  ones. 

A  generation  of  ecclesiastics  is  now 
being  sent  out  from  some  of  our  theologi¬ 
cal  colleges  who  have  all  had  one  type  of 
training  ;  who  have  been  brought  up  from 
the  first  on  what  is  called  the  Sacramental 
System,  who  have  never  known  any  other, 
who  haidly  know  that  there  is  any  other, 
at  least  worth  considering  ;  who,  at  ail 
events,  regard  any  other  as  rank  heresy  ; 
who  have  not  had,  as  their  leaders  of  a 
former  generation,  at  least  another  train¬ 
ing  to  start  with.  They  have  never 
breathed  any  other  religious  atmosphere. 
They  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  modi¬ 
fying  influences  which  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  has  known.  They  have  never  known 
anything  better,  anything  otherwise.  They 
have  no  misgiving  as  to  their  position. 
They  take  it  all  as  perfectly  natural.  It 
is  with  them  a  matter  of  course.  What  is 
it  to  them  that  their  manuals  go  beyond 
the  Prayer-book  ?  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  Prayer-book.  With  these  the  via 
media  of  their  fathers  is  decidedly  at  a 
discount.  Without  being  alarmists,  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  some  forebod¬ 
ings  for  the  Church  and  for  the  country. 
Will  the  struggle  here  be,  as  in  France, 
between  a  revived  and  growing  Paganism 
and  mere  Ecclesiasticism  ?  Here,  as  in 
France,  a  generation  is  growing  up  which 
will  have  had,  if  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  is  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  un¬ 
checked,  none  but  secular  training.  Here, 
too,  the  cry  may  be  raised  Cliricalisme — 
voilii  Vennemi !  How  powerless  in  such 
case  is  this  latter,  we  have  France  for  an 
example.  But  history  for  some  men 
seems  written  in  vain.  The  increase  of 
scepticism  is  met  by  an  increase  of  super¬ 
stition.  We  have  heard  intelligent  and 
devout  Roman  Catholics  deplore  that  the 
way  the  ultraimontane  party  think  to  op¬ 
pose  unbelief  is  by  starting  such  supersti¬ 
tions  as  Lourdes.  They  fail  to  see  that 


they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  of  unbelief.  There  are  those  in  this 
country  who  seem  too  much  inclined  to 
follow  them.  Some  who  profess  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  have  required 
men  to  believe  so  much  that  now  they  will 
believe  nothing.  Questions  of  ceremony 
which  bear  nothing  upon  conduct  are 
gravely  debated,  while  people  are  debat¬ 
ing  and  doubting  the  very  existence  of  a 
God.  A  vestment,  a  posture,  a  sequence 
of  colors,  a  varying  ceremony — these  are 
in  some  quarters  the  all-absorbing  topics, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  simple-heart¬ 
ed,  and  to  the  entertainment  of  the  scep¬ 
tic,  who  finds  in  such  puerilities  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  his  own  unbelief.  Can  religion 
really  consist  in  these  ?  It  is  as  if  a  man 
should  insist  on  loading  your  house  with 
doubtful  ornament,  while  another  is  doing 
his  best  to  burn  it  down.  Would  not 
common-sense  suggest  that  we  should  leave 
the  question  of  ornament  and  turn  our 
united  attention  to  the  incendiary?  We 
have  no  ddubt  that  those  who  take  this 
course  sincerely  believe  that  they  are  act¬ 
ing  iii  the  interests  of  the  Church  ;  but  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  the 
Church  with  them  simply  means  their  own 
party.  If  we  hope  to  make  men  see  that 
there  is  something  in  Christ’s  religion  after 
all  ;  that,  if  there  are  difficulties  in  belief, 
the  difficulties  of  unbelief  are  greater  still ; 
if  we  would  win  thoughtful  souls  to  Christ 
who  now  seem  drifting  away  from  Him, 
because,  it  may  be.  He  has  not  been  truly 
presented  to  their  minds — we  must  pursue 
other  methods. 

When  we  meet  with  some  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  newspapers  conducted  solely  in  the 
interests  of  a  party,  when  we  meet  with 
certain  religious  books  which  profess  to  be 
adapted  for  members  of  our  Church,  but 
which  advocate  doctrines  and  practices  ab¬ 
solutely  undiscoverable  in  our  Book  of 
Common  I’rayer,  we  cannot  help  asking. 
If  the  Apostle  Paul  could  again  come 
among  us,  would  he  recognize  all  this  as 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  ?  Should  we  hear 
from  his  lips  a  commendation  of  matters 
which  we  certainly  do  net  meet  with  in 
his  Epistles  ?  We  are,  of  course,  speak¬ 
ing  not  of  forms  of  things,  which  may 
change  with  time,  but  of  the  substance  of 
teaching.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  where  in 
those  inspired  writings  we  find  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  of  things  which  are  now  being 
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pressed  upon  us,  iu  some  quarters,  as 
Catholic  verities  ? 

In  speaking  of  certain  exaggerations  in 
doctrine  and  ritual  which  seem  now  in  the 
ascendant,  we  have  also  suggested  the 
safeguard  against  them.  It  is  to  be  found, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  taking  the  via 
media  of  our  own  Church  for  our  guide. 
We  must  decline  to  take  our  doctrine  or 
our  ritual  at  the  instance  of  any  party 
within  the  Church.  We  are  not  bound  to 
obey  the  behests  of  any  self-constituted 
organization,  some  step-mother  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  which  would  usurp  the  place  of  our 
true  Mother — the  Church.  Her  sober 
teaching,  her  simple,  solemn,  stately  ser¬ 
vice,  is  that  which  alone  demands  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  her  children. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  wish  to  re¬ 
peat  that  we  are  not  doubting  the  good 
faith  of  some  who  advocate  the  very 
things  we  have  been  deprecating.  We 
respect  their  personal  character,  and  we 
gladly  recognize  whatever  of  good  may  be 
in  their  work.  We  are  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  important  points  we  have 
referred  to  they  are  laboring  under  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  are  so  far  misleading  others. 
At  the  same  time,  we  admit  that  tempera¬ 
ments  vary,  and  that  some  may  find  solace, 
if  not  strength,  in  observances  which  we 
should  yet  be  sorry  to  see  become  gen¬ 
eral.  We  repeat  that  we  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  any  private  discipline, 
however  it  may  fail  to  commend  itself  to 
our  own  judgment,  which  any  one  may  see 
fit  to  prescribe  for  himself  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  imposing  it  upon  others  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  miscalling  it 
“  Catholic  and  primitive  practice,”  then 
we  feel  it  is  time  to  make  a  stand,  and  to 
say  to  any  whom  we  might  hope  to  influ¬ 
ence,  “  Stand  fast  iu  the  liberty  where¬ 
with  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  be  not 
entangled  in  any  yoke  of  bondage.” 
When  we  hear  of  “  children’s  masses,” 
of  ”  the  Holy  Eucharist  .  .  .  offered  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,” 
when  we  are  told  that  “  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  ourselves  recognize  the 
identity  of  our  own  teaching  with  that 
which  is  expressed  in  the  Tridentine 
Canons  by  Transubstantiation”  (we  are 
quoting  words  actually  used  by  Clergy 
still  remaining  in  the  Church  of  England), 
we  feel  it  is  time  for  those  wdio  regard 


such  language  as  something  very  different 
from  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  to  speak  out.  By  whatever 
saintly  names  practices  may  be  urged 
which  our  Church  has  not  enjoined  or  has 
discarded,  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
coerced  into  adopting  these.  So  long  as 
we  take  our  stand  upon  the  plain  teaching 
of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer — in  other 
words,  upon  the  via  media  of  the  Church 
of  England — we  stand  upon  unassailable 
ground,  and  are  proof  alike  against  the 
anarchy  that  issued  from  Geneva  and  the 
tyranny  that  tends  toward  Rome.  Of 
those  who  would  draw  ns  away  in  either 
direction,  however  personally  estimable 
they  may  be,  we  can  only  say,  as  the 
Apostle  said  of  the  Judaizing  party^  in  the 
Church  of  Galatia,  ”  To  whom  we  gave 
place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour, 
that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  con¬ 
tinue  with  you.”  *  In  the  solemn  scru¬ 
tiny  of  our  life’s  history  at  the  last  the 
crucial  question  must  be,  not  whether  we 
have  observed  certain  fastastic  rules  over 
and  above  what  our  Church,  in  harmony 
with  Holy  Scripture,  has  laid  down  for 
our  souls’  health,  but  whether  we  have 
tried  to  be  in  some  real  sense  followers  of 
Christ. 

That  what  is  called  the  ”  Catholic 
Movement”  drew  attention  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  slovenliness  and  neglect  to  carry  out 
admitted  rules  and  principles  is  a  fact 
which  must  in  fairness  be  granted.  That 
many  have  profited  by  the  amount  of  truth 
which  it  contained,  as  witnessed  by  the 
improvement  in  churches  and  services,  to 
realize  more  a  neglected  ideal,  is  so  far  to 
its  credit.  But  that,  like  some  other  good 
things,  it  has  been  carried  far  beyond  its 
just  limits,  far  beyond  the  intentions  of 
those  who  knew  where  to  stop,  that  the 
old  rules  and  principles  have  been  set  aside 
for  new  ones,  is  now  only  too  apparent. 
In  its  present  development  it  is  open  to 
the  same  charge  of  inconsistency  which 
has  been  brought  against  its  opposite. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  the  via 
media :  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  England.— A^a<iowa/  Review. 

*  This  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  seems  al¬ 
most  prophetic  in  its  foreshadowing  of  what 
may  be  called  the  ceremonial  spirit  and  tem¬ 
per  which  oar  Lord  Himself  so  often  reproved. 
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the  unity  of  THOUGHT 

Among  the  many  and  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  troubled  the  human  mind 
since  men  began  to  think,  the  question  of 
man’s  freedom  is  one  which  has,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  merely  human  ques¬ 
tion,  vexed  the  soul  of  metaph}  sicians 
and  moral  philosophers.  Are  we  free  ?  is 
a  question  which  every  earnest  thinker  has 
propounded  to  himself.  Are  we  the  sport 
of  chance — the  creatures  of  circumstance  ? 
Are  we  the  tools  of  fate — the  children  of 
a  relentless  destiny  ?  In  order  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  these  questions  men  have 
gazed  on  the  world  around  them,  and  ex¬ 
amined  human  life  in  its  outer  manifesta¬ 
tions,  and  then  they  have  turned  their 
gaze  inward  and  submitted  their  own 
souls,  their  own  motives  and  actions,  to 
the  sternest  investigation.  This  have 
some  of  the  great  thinkers  done,  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  has  been  very 
curious  and  diverse,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  after  reading  them  we  arc  lost  in  tho 
mazes  of  speculation,  and  are  tempted  to 
utter  the  time-worn  query  of  Pilate  : 
“  What  is  Truth  ?”  Perplexed  by  the 
mystery  of  the  varying  impulses  of  their 
own  natures,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the 
actions  of  those  around  them,  many  have 
concluded  that  human  freedom  is  a  fallacy, 
and  that  man  is  the  slave  of  every  influ¬ 
ence,  whether  good  or  e\il,  with  which  he 
comes  into  contact,  others  seeing  in  this 
multiplicity  of  human  impulses  and  the 
diversity  of  human  actions  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  man’s 
freedom.  Influenced,  however,  by  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  present  day,  a 
third  school  of  philosophy  has  arisen 
which  refuses  to  commit  itself  to  either  of 
the  theories  of  the  afore-mentioned  schools. 
It  will  not  believe  with  the  first  school 
that  men  are  the  sport  of  blind  impulses 
and  passions,  for  it  holds,  with  Tennyson, 

“  That  through  the  ages  one  increasing  pur¬ 
pose  runs.” 

It  sees  in  humanity  a  tendency  to  work 
itself  free  from  error  and  to  rise  into  the 
higher  light  of  Truth,  and  this  prevents 
this  school  of  thought  from  joining  issue 
with  those  thinkers  who  aver  that  man’s 
destiny  is  entirely  shaped  by  the  influence 
of  outward  circumstances.  It  recognizes 
a  principle  in  man  which  develops  as  the 


ages  roll  on  and  becomes  matured  with 
the  maturity  of  the  race,  and  which,  while 
acted  upon  and  influenced  by  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  at  the  same  time  reacts  upon 
these  circumstances  and  wins  from  them 
that  experience  and  wisdom  which  have 
always  marked  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  this  principle  which  the  first 
school  fails  to  recognize  in  considering  the 
motive  power  of  human  actions.  As  for 
the  second  school,  it  goes  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  ;  while  ascribing  a  certain  influence 
to  outward  circumstances,  this  school  as¬ 
serts  that  it  rests  entirely  with  man  him¬ 
self  whether  these  circumstances  shall  have 
control  over  him  ;  not  recognizing  the 
principle  of  growth  and  development  which 
rules  all  human  progress,  they  seem  to 
think,  or  to  take  for  gianted,  that  all  men 
have  an  equal  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  that  the  diversity  of  human  actions 
springs  entirely  from  what  is  called  free¬ 
will.  This  second  school  having  some 
faint  idea  of  a  principle  which  governs  all 
human  action,  and  consequently  shapes 
human  destiny,  but  not  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehending  it,  have  called  it  free-will,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  a  sort  of  entity — a  separate 
force  of  the  mind,  apart  from  knowledge 
and  thought — which  was  given  to  man  at 
the  birth  of  the  race  itself.  It  is  in  the 
name  which  is  given  to  this  principle 
which  rules  human  progress  that  the  thiid 
school  of  thinkers  differ  from  the  second. 
But  it  also  differs  from  the  second  in  the 
value  and  importance  which  it  (the  third 
school)  attaches  to  outward  circumstances 
and  surroundings  in  their  influence  on 
human  progress,  for  it  believes  that  en¬ 
vironment  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
human  progress,  and  that  without  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  material  world  around,  the 
human  mind  could  no  more  develop  than 
the  seed  could  grow  without  being  laid  in 
the  ground.  ’The  third  school  does  not 
consider  that  man  has  what  is  popularly 
termed  a  free  will  ;  they  look  upon  the 
conception  of  free-will  as  arising  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  human 
development. 

In  fact,  the  more  we  know  of  human 
life,  the  more  we  study  human  action,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  the  popular  conception 
of  free-will  is  a  fallacy,  that,  as  Spinoza 
observed,  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  that 
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if  man  has  a  freedom  of  any  kind,  it  is  what  they  call  free-will,  is  the  result  rather 


a  freedom  to  do  wrong.  Any  impulse 
which  man  may  possess  toward  right  is  not 
directed  by  what  he  calls  his  will  ;  it  is 
rather  the  working  of  a  great  principle 
which  lies  within  his  nature,  a  principle 
which  is  acted  upon  and  educated  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  its  environment,  which  is  ever 
seeking  to  give  fuller  expression  to  itself, 
and  to  disengage  itself  from  error  and 
evil.  This  principle  is  the  principle  of 
human  progress,  the  natural  longing  for 
truth  which  has  been  implanted  in  the 
human  race,  and  which  grows  ever  stronger 
as  the  years  of  its  life  increase.  How 
does  this  principle  act  ?  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  naturally  occur  to  us  on 
hearing  of  this  great  truth,  and  which 
must  be  answered  if  we  would  thoroughly 
understand  its  nature.  It  is  in  the  answer 
to  this  question  that  the  first  and  second 
schools  differ  from  the  third.  Some  ma¬ 
terialists  seem  to  have  little  conception  of 
this  progressive  principle  ;  the  second 
school  of  thinkers  avers  that  all  progress 
is  the  result  of  reflection,  and  the  exercise 
of  what  they  call  man’s  free-will  carrying 
into  action  the  higher  principles  which 
have  been  impressed  upon  his  understand¬ 
ing.  The  free-will  interposes  between 
thought  and  action,  between  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  execution.  The  tendency  of 
modern  thought,  however,  iu  its  recogni- 
tion  of  the  force  of  environment  upon  the 
progressive  principle,  is  to  teach  us  that 
free-will  is  a  superfluous  or  fictitious  ele¬ 
ment  in  human  progress,  that  human 
action  depends  upon  human  thought,  that, 
as  Spinoza  once  taught,  thought  and  action 
are  one.  The  thing  which  men  call  will 
is  nothing  more  than  physical  nerve,  which 
gives  us  a  power  of  action,  and  which  is 
the  slave  and  messenger  of  thought,  not 
its  master.  Thought  comprises  many 
things  before  it  arrives  at  finality — there 
is  comparison,  deliberation,  and  judgment 
— then  we  have  a  perfect  thought  which 
finds  fruition  in  action. 

The  unity  of  thought  and  action  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  truth,  and  much  depends  on 
its  recognition  ;  man  is  not  free  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  for  a  freedom 
to  do  evil  is  not  true  freedom,  it  is  not  a 
freedom  of  which  man  can  boast ;  it  is  a 
despicable  bondage  ;  man’s  true  freedom 
consists  of  the  widening  of  thought,  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  and  all  error, 
which  men  have  supposed  to  spring  from 


of  inadequate  ideas,  it  is  the  childlike  at¬ 
tempt  of  thdught  in  its  infancy  trying  to 
give  expression  to  itself,  and  failing  again 
and  again  in  its  efforts,  but  yet  gaining 
strength  and  adequacy  in  every  succeed¬ 
ing  attempt.  Action  is  the  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  inward  thought,  it  is  the 
mind  reflecting  its  fulness  in  the  mirror  of 
human  deeds ;  whenever  man  becomes 
possessed  of  a  noble  thought  it  springs 
into  action  ;  if  it  is  adequate  it  cannot  do 
otherwise,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  adequate 
thought  to  give  expression  to  itself,  just 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  seed  to  burst 
forth  from  the  ground  when  it  arrives  at 
maturity.  This  is  of  course  opposed  to 
the  popular  idea  of  the  source  of  human 
action  ;  men  imagine  that  a  man  may 
know  the  good  and  yet  choose  the  evil  be¬ 
cause  of  the  power  of  what  they  call  free¬ 
will.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  a  great 
error  ;  a  man  may  imagine  he  knows  a 
thing,  that  he  has  as  firm  a  grasp  of  a 
great  truth  as  some  man  who  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  it  in  his  daily  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  unless  he  gives  similar  expression 
to  this  truth  he  has  not  grasped  it,  he  has 
only  obtained  an  inadequate  idea  of  it.  A 
man’s  natural  passions  and  inherited  ten¬ 
dencies  count  for  a  great  deal  in  his 
struggles  upward  toward  a  higher  life.  It 
is  only  by  constant  failure  and  by  the  suf¬ 
fering  engendered  by  wrong  impulses  and 
erroneous  thoughts  that  men  relinquish  the 
ideas  of  their  early  life  and  allow  better 
and  truer  thoughts  to  have  free  play  and 
full  development,  or,  in  short,  it  is  only 
by  gradual  growth  that  a  great  thought  be¬ 
comes  adequate  enough  to  sway  the  minds 
of  men  and  lead  them  to  express  it  in 
action. 

Although,  however,  this  theory  of  in¬ 
adequate  ideas  may  explain  why  a  man 
does  a  thing  in  an  inadequate  manner,  it, 
perhaps,  on  the  first  consideration,  does 
not  demonstrate  clearly  the  vacillation  of 
the  human  mind,  the  variety  of  impulses 
which  sometimes  animate  a  man,  first  to 
do  one  thing  and  then  in  preference  to  do 
another.  “  Why,”  asks  the  advocate  of 
free-will,  “  why  is  it  that  a  man,  after 
feeling  an  impulse  to  do  one  thing, 
after  saying,  perhaps,  that  he  ought 
to  do  it,  why  is  it  that  he  goes  and 
does  the  direct  opposite  ?”  Let  us  hesi¬ 
tate,  however,  before  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  choice  between  two  actions 
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proceeds  from  the  decision  of  a  principle 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  umpire  in  the 
mind.  How  is  it,  we  may  ask  in  return, 
that  if  you  take  a  pair  of  scales  and  place 
a  one-pound  weight  on  one  of  them  it  im¬ 
mediately  falls  and  causes  the  other  to 
rise,  and  then,  if  you  place  a  two-pound 
weight  on  the  other,  how  is  it  that  it,  in 
its  turn,  falls  and  causes  the  opposite 
weight  to  rise  again  ?  Is  it  that  the  scales 
are  possessed  of  free-will  ?  Certainly  not, 
we  can  all  see  that.  Just  what  weights 
are  to  a  balance,  then,  such  are  ideas  and 
thoughts  to  the  human  mind.  If  an  idea 
is  adequate  it  will  find  its  expression  in  a 
perfect  action  as  surely  as  a  weight  bears 
down  the  scale  when  placed  thereon  ;  if  it 
is  not  adequate  it  will  not  find  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  perfect  action,  as  it  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  adequate  idea  and  give 
way  to  the  expression  of  the  latter.  In 
short,  tho  conflict  of  ideas  is  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  vacillation  of  the  human 
mind,  while  the  superior  adequacy  of  one 
idea  over  another  is  the  explanation  of  the 
choice  which  the  mind  will  eventually 
make  between  two  or  more  conflicting 
ideas.  “  But,”  asks  the  doubter,  “  if 
man’s  actions  are  the  outcome  of  thought 
or  ideas,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  idea  ?”  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  philosophy 
is  to  recognize  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  human  mind.  Environment 
comprises  everything  that  obtrudes  itself 
on  man’s  mind  from  his  birth — his  pri¬ 
mary  physical  and  mental  condition,  the 
precepts  he  is  taught,  the  companionships 
he  forms,  the  books  he  reads,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  go  to  make 
up  the  education  of  one  who  lives  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  the  human 
mind  is  shaped  by  its  environment — first 
of  all,  from  its  outward  sensations,  and 
then  when  it  grows  up  to  a  certain  matu¬ 
rity  it  reacts  thereon,  just  as  an  infant 
learns  to  walk  by  means  of  a  wheeled  chair 
until  its  legs  become  strong,  and  then 
when  it  reaches  maturity  it  can  take  up 
the  chair  and  balance  it  easily.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  environment  accounts  likewise 
for  the  variety  of  manners,  customs,  and 
morals  to  be  found  among  the  human  race, 
for  the  human  mind  naturally  receives  its 
first  bent  from  its  early  environment. 
”  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,”  says  the  wise  man,  thereby 
recognizing  the  influence  of  early  environ¬ 


ment,  and  it  is  a  fact ;  for  no  man  who 
was  ever  taught  an  adequate  conception  of 
truth  and  right  in  his  early  youth  yet 
turned  out  badly,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  children  of  hollow-hearted  for¬ 
malists,  or  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  offspring  of  those  persons  who  have 
not  the  requisite  tact  and  wisdom  to  train 
their  children  properly,  because  they  have 
not  realized  that  most  perverseness  is  the 
consequence  of  inadequate  ideas  or  inherit¬ 
ed  tendencies.  Such  is  the  power  of  en¬ 
vironment  on  incipient  thought,  and  con¬ 
sequently  on  action,  which  is  the  natural 
expression  of  thought. 

The  unity  of  thought  and  action  is  more 
thoroughly  understood  when  regarded  in 
the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  considering  the  progre.s8ive  principle  of 
thought,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  thought.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  there  is  evolution  in  the  material 
world  ;  it  is  as  true  that  there  is  also  evo¬ 
lution  in  ‘the  immaterial  world,  the  world 
of  thought.  In  view  of  the  unity  of 
thought  and  action  and  the  principles 
which  it  involves,  the  modern  moralist 
naturally  inquires — ‘‘  What  does  this 
theory  make  of  sin  ?  does  it  not  almost 
assert  its  non-existence  or  reality  ?”  The 
tendency  of  modern  philosophy  is  certain- 
ly  to  take  a  different  view  of  sin,  or  what 
is  called  evil,  to  that  taken  by  the  ortho¬ 
dox  moralist.  In  the  eyes  of  philosophy 
sin  is  only  relative — that  is,  an  action  is 
only  evil  when  compared  with  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  or  perfect  action.  Sin,  in  the  eyes 
of  modern  philosophy,  is  not  an  entity,  a 
principle  of  itself  ;  it  is  rather  an  action 
which  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  the  passions  and  impulses  which  are  in¬ 
herited  by  the  human  race  and  which  can 
all  be  used  for  its  benefit  and  for  a  wise 
purpose.  If  we  look  at  the  human  race 
at  large  we  can  see  partly  the  truth  of  this 
theory  exemplified,  that  sin  is  only  relative 
and  the  result  of  ignorance  or  undeveloped 
knowledge.  One  nation  does,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  what  another  considers  it 
wrong  to  do  ;  what  one  age  has  approved 
the  next  has  condemned,  and  what  one 
generation  has  rejected  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  has  received  and  applauded.  Why 
this  difference  of  action  ?  Naturally 
enough  it  is  because  of  the  difference  of 
thought  among  different  races  and  its  ever- 
progressive  tendency  as  the  ages  roll  on. 
This  change  of  morals  which  is  witnessed 
in  different  generations  is  due  to  the  evo- 
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lution  of  thought.  It  is  this  principle  of 
progression  which  is  witnessed  in  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  unity  of  thought  and  action. 
If  human  thought  were  always  to  stand 
still,  then  we  might  well  despair  of  human 
action,  seeing  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
thought,  but  this  principle  of  progression 
gives  us  hope  ;  or,  again,  if  human  action 
were  the  outcome  of  a  dogmatic  force 
called  will  which  could  act  against  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  might  again  despair  of  certain 
progress  in  spite  of  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
gression  in  human  thought.  VV’hile,  how¬ 
ever,  action  is  the  necessary  correlative  of 
thought,  and  while  thought  evolves  or 
progresses,  as  it  surely  does,  then  nothing 
is  too  great  to  expect  of  the  human  race 
in  the  generations  which  are  yet  to  come, 
nothing  is  too  magnificent  for  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  struggling  humanity,  for  surely 
that  man  is  but  a  shallow-minded  person 
who  imagines  that  the  human  race  is  yet 
in  anything  but  comparative  infancy  when 
we  think  of  the  maturity  to  which  it  may 
yet  arrive.  In  the  opinion  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy,  then,  evil  is  but  the  stumbling  of 
infant  humanity  trying  to  walk  and  not 
yet  having  attained  to  the  full  strength  of 
its  maturity  ;  it  is  a  weakness  consequent 
to  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  which 
is  as  yet  but  toddling  along  the  high  road 
of  its  destiny  and  constantly  falling  in  its 
progress,  but  rising  again  with  renewed 
strength  to  pursue  its  forward  way.  The 
principle  of  progression  works  by  means 
of  the  very  errors  of  mankind.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  free-will  have  said  that  man  being 
a  responsible  creature,  that  is,  being  liable 
to  suffer  for  his  errors,  he  must  be  a  free 
agent.  This  liability  to  suffer,  however, 
this  mystery  of  pain  to  which  the  race  is 
subject,  is  not  designed  entirely  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  guid¬ 
ance  to  human  thought  in  its  search  for 
truth  ;  it  is  meant  as  a  correction  to  that 
imperfect  human  action  which  is  induced 
by  inadequate  thought ;  following  imme¬ 
diately  as  a  consequence  on  erroneous 
action  it  acts  upon  thought  itself,  owing 
to  the  unity  of  thought  and  action,  and 
gently  leads  the  race  into  a  fuller  and 
more  mature  development  of  ideas.  In 
the  eyes,  therefore,  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  pain  is  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing  ;  it 
is  not  an  avenging  Nemesis,  but  a  guardian 
angel.  In  fact,  in  the  light  of  the  unity 
of  thought  and  action  and  their  present 
immaturity,  many  of  the  mysteries  which 


at  present  surround  us  become  plain  ;  the 
very  realization  of  this  great  truth  is  an¬ 
other  and  greater  step  in  the  development 
of  thought,  a  step  important  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences,  for  thereby  thought 
becomes  self-conscious  ;  it  becomes  aware 
of  its  power,  and  exulting  in  its  ever-in¬ 
creasing  force  it  bounds  forw’ard  with  a 
vigor  and  power  as  yet  unsurpassed  in  the 
whole  of  its  past  history  ;  it  takes  a  step 
which  exceeds  in  its  ultimate  consequences 
ail  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  past. 
When  man  first  stood  up  and  looked  into 
the  face  of  Nature  around  him  and  recog¬ 
nized  himself  as  a  part  thereof,  and  said 
to  himself,  “  I  am  alive,  I  exist  ;  there  is 
the  world  and  here  am  I,  its  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter”  :  when  man  alone  of  all  things  that 
live,  move,  and  breathe  became  keenly 
conscious  of  his  individuality  and  asked 
himself  the  great  question,  ‘‘  Whence  and 
whither  ?”  it  was  a  great  epoch  in  his  ex¬ 
istence  ;  it  was  the  birth  of  thought,  the 
knowledge  that  he  existed  and  was  a  part, 
a  supreme  part,  in  the  world  around. 
When,  howeiei,  man  recognizes  that  not 
only  dots  he  exist,  but  that  within  him 
there  is  a  progressive  principle  which  causes 
him  to  grow  with  its  growth  and  strength¬ 
en  with  its  development,  when  ho  cxpeii- 
ences  the  increased  knowledge  which  is 
brought  to  him  by  the  development  of 
the  living  thought  within  him,  when  the 
thought  within  him  becomes  self-conscious 
and  reveals  to  him  a  greater  destiny  before 
him,  that  is  a  still  mure  supreme  moment 
in  his  life,  for  then  man  thinks  not  only 
of  what  he  is — he  has  then  visions,  vague 
yet  magnificent,  of  what  he  may  become. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  will  ask, 
”  If  thought  and  action  are  one,  and  are 
always  in  a  state  of  progression,  why  this 
marvellous  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
achieved  results  of  thought  among  the 
different  races  of  humanity  ?  Why  this 
variance  in  opinion,  in  manners,  customs, 
and  institutions  of  the  human  race  ?” 
Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  children  quarrel  with 
each  other  more  than  men  do,  and  the 
human  race  is  yet  in  comparative  infancy. 
If,  with  prophetic  eye,  we  could  see  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  humanity  (if  it  has  an 
ultimate  destiny)  ;  if  we  could  look  for¬ 
ward  into  the  years  to  come,  and  see  the 
development  of  the  race  which  is  yet  to 
take  place,  we  should  see,  I  believe,  that 
the  difference  between  the  various  races  of 
humanity  in  the  achieved  results  of 
thought,  is  simply  nothing  compared  to 
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the  difference,  great  and  marvellous  as  it 
shall  be,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
thought  of  the  world  at  large  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  coming  ages  will  in¬ 
evitably  bring,  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  thought  of  the  present  day.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  different  influences  of  different 
environments,  we  know  this,  that  thought 
progres«es  in  all  lands,  and  as  it  progresses 
it  finds  its  expression  in  action.  Even  in 
lands  which  have  been  the  nursery  of 
superstition  and  fable  the  old  beliefs  are 
gradually  dying,  the  power  of  thought  is 
asserting  itself.  If  we  desire  to  prove  the 
inertness  of  the  human  race  unless  it  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  power  of  developed 
thought,  we  have  only  to  look  at  liussia 
at  the  present  day  ;  the  vast  masses  of  its 
population  are  steeped  in  misery  and 
ignorance.  Wliy  do  they  not  revolt  ?  is 
the  natural  question  of  the  Englishman, 
who  looks  with  wonder  at  the  despotism 
which  grinds  them  down.  “  Why  did 
you’revolt  ?”  was  the  question  these  Rus¬ 
sian  peasants  asked  a  prisoner  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Siberia,  and  was  relating  to 
them  his  sufferings  there  ;  they  could  not 
understand  it.  if  humanity  is  but  as  yet 
toddling  along  the  high  road  of  rts  des¬ 
tiny,  it  should  seem  as  if  Russia  had  nut 
yet  learned  to  stand  upon  its  feet  ;  but  we 
see  the  progressive  principle  of  thought  in 
that  revolutionary  element  which  is  aris¬ 
ing  and  steadily  increasing  at  the  present 
day  n  that  country,  ard  gathering  a  force 
which  shall  yet  sweep  away  that  despotic 
autocracy  which  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  Middle  Ages  than  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Wherever  the  living  thought 
has  gone  men  have  stood  up  in  Russia  and 
expressed  it  in  action,  for  the  revolution¬ 
ists  are  the  thinkers  of  Russia.  Though 
they  are  enslaved  in  one  sense,  they  are 
free  in  another,  for  there  is  a  true  free¬ 
dom  in  the  freedom  of  thought.  “  If  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed,”  said  Christ.  Thought  in  its 
progress  is  but  an  advance  toward  truth 
and  its  attainment. 

If  the  dray-horse  knew  its  power,  it 
would  not  allow  a  man  to  drive  it.  In 
this  marvellous  fact,  the  sovereignty  of 
man  over  the  brute  creation,  we  see  the 
wondrous  power  of  thought  and  its  unity 
with  action.  Thought  rules  the  world  ; 
even  among  men  themselves  we  see  the 
truth  of  that  simile  of  the  dray-horse  and 
the  man.  If  the  masses  knew  their  power 
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they  would  not  allow  the  capitalists  to 
grind  them  :  they  would  not  allow  the 
drones  of  the  world  to  ride  along  the  high¬ 
way  of  life  while  they,  the  workers,  toiled 
in  harness  below.  This  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  is  already  breathing  among  men  ;  it 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  maturity,  it  has 
not  spread  its  full  influence  over  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  ;  when  it  does,  it  will  as  sure¬ 
ly  find  expression  in  action  as  the  plant 
follows  the  seed  or  the  fruit  follows  the 
flower.  Thought,  then,  reigns  supreme 
over  the  world  ;  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of 
the  ignorant  against  the  philosophers,  it  is 
the  thinkers  who  are  the  benefactors  of 
their  kind  ;  kings  and  statesmen  are  but 
their  viceroys,  and  dare  lay  no  more  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  people  than  the  great  tribunes 
of  thought  permit.  Tiuth  is,  indeed, 
irrepressible  in  its  developing  influence  ; 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
human  mind  it  must  force  its  way. 
Thought  and  truth  are  immortal  ;  noth¬ 
ing  can  injure  or  retard  them  in  their 
progress  ;  every  opposing  element  must 
bow  down  in  homage  before  them,  every 
obstacle  must  yield  to  their  all-conquering 
might.  Thought  is  living  and  has  also 
the  power  to  communicate  life,  and  therein 
lies  the  surety  of  its  progress  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  over  ignorance.  Ignorance 
must  die  of  its  own  feebleness  and  inanity, 
but  thought,  the  true  living  thought,  can 
never  die  ;  it  can  never  atop  in  its  glorious 
march,  it  must  onward,  ever  onward,  en¬ 
lightening  the  minds  of  men,  forever 
bringing  new  revelations  and  wonders  in 
its  train  as  it  advances  in  its  pursuit  of 
truth,  a  pursuit  which  shall  never  perhaps 
be  ended  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
for  truth  comprises  all  knowledge,  which 
is  infinite,  and  man  is  but  finite.  Yet  of 
this  we  may  feel  sure — whatever  else  dies, 
true  thought  never  dies  ;  it  is  only  error 
that  dies.  Thought  is  always  developing, 
always  advancing  and  finding  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  action,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  the  world  when  every  man  recognize 
and  realizes  the  great  truth  of  the  unity  of 
thought  and  action  and  the  evolution  of 
thought.  Then  shall  the  world  see  a  new 
meaning  in  the  words  of  Tennyson  when 
he  says  : 

“  For  I  bold  that  through  the  ages  one  increas¬ 
ing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  minds  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns." 

—  Westminster  Review, 
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With  most  of  us  English  folk  love  of 
the  country  is  a  kind  of  second  nature. 
We  are  born  into  it,  as  we  are  born  into  a 
love  of  adventure  and  mountaineering  ; 
and  town  life  is  always  in  some  sense  a 
mitigated  form  of  exile,  from  which  in 
our  dreams  we  ever  long  to  escape.  To 
live  in  the  country,  when  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  over  and  the  mellow  evening  shades 
have  come,  is  as  a  tender  idyl — the  mature 
form  of  the  cradle-song — which  soothes 
ns  when  we  are  weary  and  sustains  us 
when  we  flag.  To  live  in  the  country — 
ivhat  a  dream  of  delight  !  To  have  done 
forever  with  the  turmoil  of  society  and 
the  strain  of  ambition — to  have  no  more 
to  suffer  from  the  disillnsionraents  of  in¬ 
timacy — to  go  where  the  unconscientious¬ 
ness  of  public,  like  the  profligacy  of  pri¬ 
vate  life  is  unknown — where  treacherous 
infldelities  have  no  place  —is  that  not  some¬ 
thing  to  live  for,  something  that  will  am¬ 
ply  repay  us  for  all  we  are  suffering  now  ? 
We  think  so  and  we  plod  on  our  way  ; 
helped  by  this  belief,  grumbling  as  we  go, 
according  to  our  national  wont,  and  find¬ 
ing  all  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

How  horrible  town  life  is  !  “  Dear,  dis¬ 
tracting,”  quotha  ?  “  Dear  City  of  God  ?” 
Was  there  ever  found  a  man  to  say  this  of 
London,  or,  indeed,  of  any  city,  the  Vio¬ 
let-crowned  or  another  ?  But  let  that 
”  dear  City  of  God”  pass.  Perhaps  there 
was  something  lovely  and  of  magic  power 
where  the  sacred  olive  grew  and  the  Moth¬ 
erless  Goddess,  grander  and  more  glorious 
than  even  her  father  Zeus,  towered  as  the 
Protecting  Deity  in  the  Virgin  Temple. 
Let  that  be — but  London  !  What  beauty 
have  we  here  ?  What  is  there  to  look  at 
refreshing  to  the  eye  ? — elevating  to  the 
mind  ?  Chimney-pots  of  every  shape  and 
form,  and  each  one  more  eccentric  and 
more  ugly  than  the  other,  cap  long  rows 
of  anajmic  stucco  or  apoplectic  brick,  va¬ 
ried  by  chromatic  monstrosities  in  red, 
blue,  and  green,  which  make  the  whole 
street  a  discord  and  destroy  even  the  small 
amount  of  “  scheme”  which  might  have 
come  by  a  more  level  choice.  Here  and 
there  stand  railed-in  plots  of  greenery,  of 
which  the  beauty  lasts  for  about  three 
spring- weeks.  After  this  evanescent  period 
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every  tree  and  shrub  ^inks  down  into  a 
uniform  suit  of  dusky,  dusty,  nondescript 
hue,  neither  green  nor  gray  nor  yet  brown, 
but  a  curious  and  nameless  mixture  of  all 
three.  To  this  add  lamp  black  streaks 
where  the  liberal  soots  have  fallen,  and 
then 'say  how  closely  our  parks  and  squares 
and  gardens  resemble  their  congeners  out 
in  the  unsullied  country  !  When  autumn 
comes,  where  are  the  splendid  tints  which 
make  death  so  glorious  in  the  free  forests 
and  wind-kissed  woods  ? — on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  when  the  dying  bracken  turns  to 
burnished  gold  ? — in  the  picturesque  ap¬ 
ple-orchards  laden  with  ruddy  fruit  or 
pails  of  pale  gold  as  beautiful  as  the  lemon- 
trees  of  the  south  ?  A  litter  of  leaves  and 
the  swaying  of  naked  black  branches  em¬ 
phasize  the  equinoctial  gales  in  London  ; 
but  of  the  beauty  given  by  birch  and  ma¬ 
ple,  oak  and  bird-cherry,  inountain-ash, 
and  all  the  berried  growths  of  hedge-row 
and  thicket,  we  have  not  a  trace. 

So  of  winter.  In  the  country  the  rime 
frost  creates  a  world  of  fantastic  beauty, 
and  the  soft  snow  falls  moie  as  a  benefi¬ 
cent  cover  of  spotless  down,  beautiful  in 
itself  and  of  prime  value  to  Nature,  than 
as  a  hindrance  to  traffic  and  a  nuisance  to 
man  and  beast — and  hideous  at  that — as 
it  is  in  London.  Snow  and  frost  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  week’s  spell  of  night  black 
fog  superadded  !  And  to  think  that  we, 
sane  men  and  women  of  understanding 
minds  and  available  means,  submit  to  the 
torture  these  three  inflict,  when  an  hour’s 
flight — nay,  less,  will  take  us  into  the  love¬ 
liness  of  unsullied  purity  and  cloudless 
sunshine  ! 

To  be  sure,  the  younger  and  braver 
among  us,  undaunted  by  fog  and  unde¬ 
terred  by  frost,  go  about  as  usual,  and 
find  time  to  visit  the  house- bound — those 
who  stave  off  bronchitis  within  their  four 
walls,  and  nurse  their  asthma  by  the  fire. 
To  these  come  in  those  younger  and 
braver,  bringing  great  gusts  of  life  as  in¬ 
spiriting  as  so  many  breezes  from  the 
moors — as  full  of  mental  ozone  as  the  sea- 
air  is  of  material.  Full  of  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  meat,  they  regale  the  home- 
bound  starveling  with  the  last  good  thing 
going  the  round  of  the  clubs,  or  discuss 
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the  last  unworkable  political  theory  ac- 
cording  to  the  latest  dicta  of  the  biggest 
lights,  or  skim  the  cream  off  the  reviews 
and  save  the  poor  prisoner’s  time  as  well 
as  patience  by  judicious  finger-posts.  All 
this  comes  as  a  certain  redressing  of  the 
balance  in  London,  where  the  frailer  have 
to  bide  within  and  the  bolder  fare  forth. 
And  the  Lord  makes  us  thankful  for  what 
we  have  in  mind  as  well  as  in  meant. 
But  with  all  this,  adding  thereto  lectures 
and  theatres  and  concerts  and  shows,  de¬ 
bates  here  and  discourses  there,  and  ihe 
whole  grand  intellectual  machinery  of  the 
world’s  metropolis — with  all  this  we  turn 
wistfully  to  that  dream  of  the  country 
which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  cradle-song 
of  childhood  enlarged  into  the  idyl  of  ma¬ 
turity  ;  and,  greatly  daring,  we  take  the 
plunge — more  important  than  the  mere 
dinner  we  wot  of. 

We  go  into  the  country.  Doing  noth¬ 
ing  by  halves,  we  despise  a  country  town 
and  go  right  into  the  heart  of  a  rural  dis¬ 
trict.  This  was  our  dream — a  rural  dis¬ 
trict,  sparsely  peopled  so  far  as  the  village 
goes,  with  trim  thatched  cottages  about 
the  bye  lanes,  and  the  houses  of  the  gen¬ 
try  by  no  means  closely  set  as  so  many 
new  villas,  but  as  somewhat  stately’  dis¬ 
tances  one  from  the  other — a  rural  district 
inakiag  its  own  butter,  selling  its  own 
milk,  killing  its  own  calves,  fattening  its 
own  pigs  and  poultry,  supplying  eggs  and 
earden-sluff  at  first  hand  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  market  and  with  never  a 
middleman  to  intercept  profits — a  rural 
district  self-contained,  owing  nothing  to 
the  larger  world  outside,  ignored  by  the 
rushing,  hurrying,  madding  erowd,  out  of 
the  way  of  tourists  and  cheap  trippers,  and 
reproducing  the  simpler  forms  of  country 
life  as  we  knew  it  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
Iley,  then,  for  fresh  air  and  freedom, 
beauty  and  simplieity,  the  “  wild  civil¬ 
ity”  of  the  careless  shoestring,  and  a  fig 
for  the  material  conveniences  and  intellec¬ 
tual  advantages  of  foggy,  dirty,  soot-en¬ 
cumbered  London  ! 

How  sweet  the  smell  of  the  fresh-mown 
lawn  !  IIow  delightful  the  song  of  the 
birds  in  the  bushes  !  What  a  poem  to 
breakfast  in  a  room  opening  on  to  the 
flower-full  garden,  with  a  thrush  “  scat¬ 
tering  his  loose  notes  in  the  waste  of  air,” 
and  a  blackbird  sounding  his  rich,  full 
chord,  after  splitting  the  reddest  cherry 
on  the  tree  !  Hey,  what  is  this  ?  Noth¬ 


ing  for  breakfast  but  this  unappetizing- 
looking  bacon,  which,  as  a  good  citizen 
determined  to  do  your  duty  to  the  local¬ 
ity,  you  demanded  should  be  bought  at 
the  one  village  shop  where  they  sell  every¬ 
thing — from  spades  to  onions,  taking  in 
coarse  dress  materials,  dried  herrings,  ap¬ 
ples,  candles,  and  cheese  by  the  way  ? 
No  pink-fleshed  salmon  steak  wrapped  in 
its  translucent  paper  cover,  no  kidneys  on 
toast,  no  daintily  trimmed  lamb  cutlets, 
with  the  crisp  friend  parsley  as  the  abid¬ 
ing  relish  no  firm-flaked  ‘‘  Finnan  haddie” 
— only  rusty,  reesty,  unappetizing  bacon 
cut  from  the  flitch  lying  in  fraternal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  onions,  the  cheese,  and  the 
candles  aforesaid  !  And  the  butter  is 
neither  sweet  nor  fresh,  not  yet  well  made, 
while  the  bread  is  close  and  heavy,  and 
the  cream  more  sour  than  is  to  your  lik¬ 
ing.  All  these  things,  which  were  to  have 
been  supreme,  are  less  excellent  than  what 
you  have  been  accustoiued  to  in  London  ; 
but  the  eggs  are  impeccable,  and  the 
“  cream”  there  is  all  right. 

This  question  of  the  commissariat  in¬ 
deed  is  a  serious  one,  and  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  burning  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Fish  is  not  to  be  had.  When  brought 
round  once  a  week  or  ten  days  by  the 
hawker  who  fills  his  cart  with  the  overflow 
of  the  nearest  market-town,  it  is  not  as 
free  from  suspicion  as  you  could  wish  ; 
and  it  has  the  unmistakable  look  of  much 
handling.  Also,  as  you  are  rather  at  the 
fag-end  of  the  round,  you  get  only  that 
which  all  the  others  have  refused — the 
leanest  pair  of  lemon-soles,  the  flabiest 
chunk  of  cod,  the  least  meritorious  take 
of  mackerel.  But  it  is  this  or  nothing  ; 
and  after  a  time  you  welcome  even  your 
inferior  purchases  as  a  pleasant  variety, 
and  make  up  in  sauce  for  what  is  wanting 
in  flesh. 

It  is  just  that  which  is  wanting  in  your 
larder — variety.  When  the  one  butcher 
kills  his  one  beast  you  must  take  what 
you  can  get.  And  as  the  latest  comer  in 
the  small  community  you  get  the  second- 
rate  cuts.  The  prime  go  to  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  customers,  turn  and  turn  about  ; 
and  only  by  a  fluke  can  you  secure  the  bits 
to  which  you  lay  unavailing  claim.  The 
monotony  tells  on  your  appetite  ;  and, 
for  all  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  which 
should  create  a  new  man  under  the  old 
skin,  you  tire  of  your  constant  repetitions, 
and  f^l  off  in  flesh  and  spirits  in  conse- 
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quence.  Vegetables,  too,  you  find  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure,  and  your  choice  is  restrict¬ 
ed  in  the  main  to  marrows  and  cabbages. 
If  you  have  a  gaiden  of  your  own  the  mice 
eat  the  peas,  the  slugs  riddle  the  cabbages, 
the  broad  beans  turn  black  before  they  are 
ready  to  pull,  the  potato-crop  is  a  failure, 
the  birds  and  the  wasps  together  make 
short  work  of  the  fruit ;  and  nothing 
comes  to  time.  You  are  a  good  fortnight 
behind  your  more  advantageously  placed 
neighbors  ;  and  strawberries  are  stale  in 
London  before  the  first  dish  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  your  table.  If  you  complain 
to  your  gardener  he  gives  you  either  a 
saucy  answer  or  an  indignant  notice,  “  this 
day  month  which  inconveniences  you 
far  more  than  him.  Still,  when  you  do 
come  into  your  inheritance  and  the  tap  of 
your  garden-stuff  runs  freely,  how  prime 
it  is  !  Not  the  best  shop  in  London  can 
match  your  humble  little  plot  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  savor  of  its  “  greenmeat,”  because 
not  the  best  shop  can  deliver  it  to  you 
with  the  dew  still  on  it — with  the  aroma 
which  nothing  but  the  ruddy  sun  brings 
out. 

The  post  is  one  of  your  trials.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  with  its  multitudinous  offices  and  pil¬ 
lar-boxes  close  to  your  hand,  you  could 
send  out  at  pleasure  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
if  you  chose.  Here  you  have  one  delivery 
in  the  morning  ;  one  outgoing  mail  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  the  post-office  is  a  full 
half-mile  from  your  house.  A  stroll  down 
the  road,  after  luncheon,  is  not  unpleasant 
in  the  fair  weather,  though  the  way  is  apt 
to  grow  tedious  by  repetition  ;  but  in  the 
bad  ?  It  is  a  consideration,  and  a  grave 
one.  Still,  some  one  must  go  ;  and  that 
some  one  has  a  hard  time  of  it  with  the 
driving  sleet  and  pelting  rain  blinding  him 
— perhaps  her — full  face  as  he  goes.  And 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  fair  supply  of 
stamps,  of  letter-cards,  of  the  higher- 
priced  postal  orders  !  We  do  not  do  a 
large  business  in  anything  in  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low,  and  a  more  than  usually  active  corre¬ 
spondent  terribly  upsets  our  calculations. 
By  degrees,  however,  you  fall  into  line 
with  the  rest,  when  the  exceptional  activ¬ 
ity  of  your  correspondence  slackens,  and 
the  rural  postman  ceases  to  groan  beneath 
the  extra  burden  of  your  letters  and  par¬ 
cels. 

Do  you  keep  a  pony-trap,  and  are  you 
fastidious  about  grooming  and  harness  ? 
Woe  worth  the  hour  !  Your  handy-man 
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about  the  place,  who  cleans  the  knives 
and  the  boots,  runs  errands,  looks  after 
the  gaiden,  minds  the  pony,  and  milks 
the  cow  if  you  have  one — he  has  no  time 
for  the  finer  fringes  of  his  woik.  If  he  [ 
gets  the  gross  elemental  substance  right  I 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him.  j 

For  the  rest,  if  you  want  polish  you  must  1 

give  it  yourself.  But  a  poor  benighted 
townsman  as  you  are,  what  do  you  know 
about  grooming  or  , gardening  *  You 
cither  overwork  or  underwork  this  one 
punchy  camel  who  bears  all  your  locomo¬ 
tive  burdens — you  either  overfeed  or  un¬ 
derfeed  him — you  and  your  man  together  ; 
for  a  handy-man  about  the  place  is  neither 
an  Assheton  Smith  nor  a  Paxton,  and  if 
it  is  not  quite  a  case  of  Satan  correcting 
Sin  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  half  knowl¬ 
edge  leading  whole  ignorance.  So  that  of 
a  surety^  your  experiment  in  ho/se-flesh 
will  come  to  grief  before  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  ignorance  will  work  out  exactly 
the  same  pattern  as  dishonesty  and  neg¬ 
lect.  Then  you  will  regret  the  dashing 
hansom  and  the  smart  little  coupk  which 
gave  you  all  that  heart  can  desire.  Even 
the  lumbering  City  ’bus  would  be  a  god¬ 
send  here  in  your  rural  paradise,  where 
the  best  people  live  beyond  the  radius  of 
your  walking  powers  ;  and  the  Under¬ 
ground  would  be  hailed  as  the  very  ideal 
of  transport  and  locomotion.  But  you 
have  chosen  to  leave  convenience  for 
beauty  ;  and  it  is  only  babies  who  want  to 
have  again  intact  the  doll  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed.  You  have  made  your  own  bed 
according  to  your  fancy  ;  and  if  thorns 
come  in  with  the  roses  and  thistles  are 
among  the  wild  flowers — is  not  that  the 
law  of  things,  and  must  we  not  all  submit 
to  the  inevitable  ? 

You  had  grown  heartsick  because  of  the 
wickedness  of  men.  Faithless  wives  and 
complaisant  husbands,  themselves  saunter¬ 
ing  down  the  primrose  path,  seemed  to 
taint  the  very  air  you  breathed  ;  and  the 
criminal  negligence  of  mothers  was  equalled 
only  by  the  audacious  use  of  their  liberties 
made  ^by  daughters.  The  insincerity  of 
political  life  saddened  your  soul  ;  the 
shiftiness  of  the  leaders  discredited  their 
most  solemn  acts  and  utterances  ;  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  commercial  life  roused  your  in¬ 
dignation  ;  and  the  iniquities  of  the  Great 
City  made  you  cry  out  for  very  pain, 

“  How  long,  U  Lord,  how  long  !”  In  the 
country  you  will  get  rid  of  all  this  base- 
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ness,  and  shake  from  you  as  an  unclean 
thing  this  shameless  indifference  to  virtue 
and  the  higher  law.  Here  you  will  steep 
your  soul  in  the  clear  waters  of  virtue, 
modesty,  truth,  and  sincerity.  Your 
Sleepy  Hollow  is  to  be  your  spiritual  Cas- 
lalia,  whence  your  inner  man  will  emerge 
rejuvenated  in  faith  and  once  more  clothed 
with  the  sweet  virginities  of  thought. 
Well  !  As  you  anticipated  so  in  part  you 
realize.  Of  a  truth  the  ladies  composing 
the  natural  society  of  the  place  are  in¬ 
finitely  purer  in  life  and  more  modest  in 
talk  and  speculation  than  the  Brilliant  Im¬ 
moralities  you  have  left  behind.  This 
general  atmosphere  of  purity  strikes  you, 
in  the  young,  as  something  analogous  to 
the  pearly  freshness  of  a  spring  morning  ; 
in  the  older,  as  the  tender  perfume  of 
dried  rose-leaves.  Almost  unconsciously 
you  draw  the  mouth  of  your  bag  close, 
and  let  not  the  extremest  tip  of  a  wild 
cat’s  tail  appear.  Even  the  men,  who  yet 
have  seen  life,  are  more  guarded  in  their 
conversation  than  the  married  women  who 
laughed  at  your  highly-spiced  club-anec¬ 
dotes  in  the  darkened  London  drawing¬ 
rooms  ;  and  books  and  subjects  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  by  unmarried  girls  in  the  Great 
City  are  but  slightly  handled  by  the  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  who  set  the  pace — and 
restrict  it — in  your  new  home.  As  for 
the  ladies  themselves,  the  very  name  of  a 
tabooed  author  is  a  lapse  into  dangerous 
freedom  which  they  resent  as  an  imperti¬ 
nence,  or  worse  ;  and  to  pronounce  on  his 
style,  his  merits,  or  even  his  demerits,  is 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  ostracism. 
You  might  as  well  bring  a  skeleton  into  a 
school-room  or  turn  the  conversation  on 
to  the  details  of  the  last  great  divorce. 

This  is  the  grand  first  lesson  you  have 
to  learn — what  you  may  not  speak  of. 
No  social  questions  beyond  the  material 
poverty  of  the  working  classes  and  the  re¬ 
grettable  habit  of  drunkenness  among  the 
men,  together  with  the  inability  of  the 
women  to  make  tidy  homes  and  comforta¬ 
ble  firesides  for  their  husbands,  can  be 
dwelt  on  or  dissected  among  these  dwellers 
in  Sleepy  Hollow,  to  whom  all  that  is  not 
Arcadia  is  Hades,  and  whose  daily  bath  is 
in  the  Fountain  of  Castalia.  No  social 
institution  which  time  has  consecrated  and 
for  which  divine  sanction  is  claimed,  can 
be  treated  as  a  merely  human  experiment, 
good  or  bad  according  to  race,  religion, 
climate  and  country.  No  social  sore  can 


be  touched  with  the  very  tips  of  the 
fingers  ;  and  the  economic  relations  of  cer¬ 
tain  sins  with  work  and  wages  must  be  ig¬ 
nored.  The  scientific  rootwork  of  natural 
phenomena  must  be  as  carefully  concealed. 
Earthquakes  and  epidemics  are  still  “  vis¬ 
itations”  ;  so  are  seasons  of  great  drought 
or  disastrous  rains.  For  the  last,  indeed, 
you  might  as  well  “  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  Equator”  as  boldly  declare  that 
meteorology  is  a  science  as  exact  as  geom¬ 
etry,  where  the  only  uncertain  element  is 
our  own  ignorance.  The  New  Astronomy, 
too,  is  looked  at  askance  and  treated  by 
many  as  an  ungodly  prying  into  things 
recondite  and  hidden.  And  as  for  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  one  crude  and  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  is  :  “  Has  any  one  ever  known  of  a 
monkey  becoming  a  man  ? — or  a  fish 
changing  into  a  reptile  ?”  If  not,  then 
was  Darwin  wrong,  and  evolution  is  an 
irreligious  craze  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  print¬ 
ed.  En  revanche,  a  great  many  dear  souls 
believe  in  spooks,  telepathy,  inspiration 
by  dreams,  and  the  sea-serpent. 

All  this  you  have  to  learn,  and  your 
lesson  takes  time  and  causes  pain  in  the 
learning.  Accustomed  to  the  bold  specu¬ 
lations  of  scientific  men — to  the  broad  dis¬ 
cussions  of  those  who  accept,  so  far  as  to 
examine,  every  new  theory  on  the  bases 
of  evolution,  of  human  life  and  social 
morality,  you  are  not  prepared  for  the 
ruthless  closure  with  which  outraged  or¬ 
thodoxy,  entrenched  and  dominant,  cuts 
short  free  speech.  These  things  are  not 
to  be  argued  about,  they  say.  They  have 
been  settled  long  ago  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,  acted  on  by  direction 
from  on  High  ;  and  to  probe  too  deep — 
more  especially  to  assign  a  material  origin 
for  such  and  such  results — weakens  the 
foundations  of  our  faith,  and  so  far  de¬ 
stroys  the  sanctities  as  the  safeguards  of 
society.  All  such  authors  as  ,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Pearson,  Frazer,  Clodd,  Wester- 
mark,  and  the  like — men  who  go  to  the 
roots  of  things — are  emphatically  pro¬ 
nounced  dangerous  by  the  timid  dwellers 
in  Sleepy  Hollow.  And  if  you  are  not 
careful  of  what  you  are  about,  you — the 
new-comer — trailing  behind  you,  not 
clouds  of  glory  but  fuliginous  wisps  of 
quite  another  birthplace  and  complexion, 
will  be  shunned  as  a  “  dreadful  Radical” 
by  some,  a  complete  atheist”  by  others, 
and  a  regular  Tory  :  that’s  what  he  is,” 
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by  the  villagers,  who  are  not  up  to  nice 
distinctions. 

Your  idyllic  dream  of  a  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  included  among  other  things  the  idea 
of  perfect  smoothness  and  simplicity. 
The  wild  civility  of  that  careless  shoestring 
haunted  you  as  tbe  keynote  of  all  the  rest. 
You  find  in  practice  that  it  is  good  only 
for  itself.  You  are  freer  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  dress  in  the  country  than  you  were 
in  the  town.  So  much  is  certain.  Your 
clothes  need  not  cost  you  a  quarter  of 
what  they  were  wont  to  cost  you  ;  you  can 
dress  more  simply  as  to  cut  and  material, 
and  you  can  go  shabby  and  escape  cen¬ 
sure.  So  far  true  ;  but  your  coveted  sim¬ 
plicity  stops  at  your  wardrobe,  and,  we 
will  add,  your  dietary.  You  need  not  live 
luxuriously  if  you  prefer  frugality  and 
Spartan  plainness  instead  ;  but  you  must 
remember  that,  live  as  you  may,  your  pri¬ 
vate  “  pipe-roll”  is  as  much  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  business  as  your  own.  Your  life  all 
through  is  as  much  your  neighbors’  busi¬ 
ness  as  your  own  ;  and  the  safe  and  sim¬ 
ple  walking  over  ajsmooth-rolled  bowling- 
green  which  you  anticipated  in  your  idyllic 
dream  is  in  living  fact  the  difficult  and 
perilous  picking  of  your  steps  among  pit- 
falls  innumerable.  These  pitfalls  are  shal¬ 
low  enough,  but  they  are  nevertheless  hurt¬ 
ful  when  you  slip  your  foot  into  them,  and 
give  your  ankle  a  nasty  twist.  It  is  not 
by  great  heart-throbs  that  you  count  time 
in  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  by  pin-pricks, 
which  drain  your  life-blood  by  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  drops.  You  are  not  included  in 
plots  and  stratagems,  through  which  you 
are  ‘‘  cast”  in  the  estimation  of  those  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  but  you  fall  into  local 
disfavor  if  you  do  anything  out  of  line,  or 
anything  different  from  what  the  majority 
thinks  is  becoming  in  you.  Thus,  your 
income  is  apportioned  to  a  penny  by  pub¬ 
lic  belief,  if  not  known  by  some  hundreds 
of  pounds.  According  to  the  house  you 
have  taken  are  you  rated  in  general  esti- 
mation,  as  well  as  by  the  assessment  of  the 
surveyor.  If  then,  you  give  in  public  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  do  aught  parochial,  beyond 
the  limit  of  your  assumed  income,  you 
commit  a  mistake  which  you  are  made  to 
feel  is  an  offence.  If  you  are  more  hos¬ 
pitable  than  is  the  local  rule,  you  also 
commit  a  mistake  which  ranks  as  an  of¬ 
fence.  What  business  have  you  to  ask 
the  Highfliers  to  dinner  when  they  invited 
you  to  only  five  o’clock  tea  ?  It  is  for 
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the  autochthones  to  set  the  pattern  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse,  not  for  you,  a  mi^elable 
leaseholder,  never  ranking  higher  than  did 
a  sojourner  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
The  autochthones  give  big  'garden  parties 
where  social  recognition  is  carried  on  in 
paiallel  lines  only — like  talking  to  like, 
and  the  bigger  fry  solemnly  ignoring  the 
lesser.  Sometimes  the  rector,  if  broad 
and  humane,  tries  the  amalgamation  of  the 
big-wigs  and  the  choir  ;  but  in  general 
his  experiment  turns  out  a  ghastly  failure. 
An  aerial  wall  of  separation  rises  between 
the  two  cohorts,  and  the  big-wigs  cluster 
together  in  one  coiner  of  the  lawn,  while 
the  choir,  a  little  scared  and  overawed — 
perhaps  the  bolder  spirits  feeling  a  little 
indignant — keep  together  on  the  other. 
It  is  only  the  rector  who  may  do  this.  In¬ 
deed,  if  he  be  a  late-comer  the  innovation 
will  not  be  well  received,  and  he  will  suf¬ 
fer  all  the  same  as  if  he  weie  a  mere  un¬ 
consecrated  layman.  But  if  a  layman  and 
a  new-comer  were  to  try  the  experiment 
— he  would  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  dangers  besetting  a  reform¬ 
er’s  path,  for  he  would  be  boycotted  to  a 
dead  certaintv. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  a  new-comer 
has  to  be  moat  careful  to  avoid — any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “  reforming”  customs,  usages, 
conditions,  his  very  bouse  itself.  Why  ! 
if  he  were  to  build  a  lean-to  or  throw  out 
a  bow-window  he  WQuld  find  the  whole 
neighborhood  mote  or  less  in  aims  at  the 
change.  His  own  affair,  say  you  ?  Bless 
your  innocence  !  It  is  the  affair  of  the 
whole  parish  ;  and  every  one  in  the  parish 
has  the  tight  to  give  his  opinion  and  cry 
down  the  change  as  a  something  which 
concerns  them  all  far  more  than  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  temporary  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  So  with  all  customs  and  usages  held 
sacred  by  the  place.  If  they  dine  at  seven 
you  have  no  business  to  say  half-past  ;  if 
they  go  in  for  teas  and  garden-parties, 
you,  only  a  sojourner,  are  presumptuous 
to  substitute  luncheons  or  dinneis  ;  where 
they  give  one  pound  you  must  not  give 
two  ;  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the 
autochthones  afford  is  as  a  crime  against 
the  community,  coupled  with  the  spoiling 
of  the  worker  and  the  ruining  of  the 
market. 

With  all  this  strict  surveillance  over  the 
new-comer  and  the  rigid  conformity  that 
is  demanded,  the  old  inhabitants  may  bo 
as  eccentric  as  they  Jike,  and  not  a  lip 
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smiles,  not  to  speak  of  a  hand  throwing 
stoneii.  And  these  local  oddities  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  old,  long-established 
country  societies  in  remote  places.  There 
is  sure  to  be  a  maiden  lady  of  the  epicene 
gender,  bold,  bluff,  kind-hearted,  rasping 
— an  old  bachelor  who  wears  a  wig  and 
perhaps  a  spencer — a  strong-willed  widow 
or  two  of  seventy  or  thereabouts,  who 
treat  their  fifty-year-old  daughters  as  giddy 
voung  things  of  irresponsible  character 
and  immature  irstincts — a  Darby  and 
Joan,  who  quarrel  before  folk  with  not 
even  the  most  elementary  perception  of 
conventional  proprieties — the  low-bred, 
low-living  heir  to  a  fine  estate,  throwing 
back  to  some  vulgar  ancestor  smuggled 
unknown  into  the  family — the  masteiful 
daughter  of  a  weak-willed  squire,  who 
lives  in  the  stable  and  eventually  marries 
the  gioorn.  And  almost  always  there  is  a 
beautiful  little  homestead  where  two 
maiden  sisters  go  down  the  hill  of  life  to¬ 
gether,  clinging  hand  to  hand  as  closely  as 
in  their  nursery  days — whereof  *the  elder 
is  still  the  protector,  and  the  younger  is 
still  the  Beauty. 

In  the  country,  too,  you  find  how  cuii- 
ously  relative  a  thing  is  moral  value,  and 
how  universally  adaptable  the  dramatic 
instinct.  You,  accustomed  to  big  ques¬ 
tions.  are  at  first  disposed  to  slight  the 
smaller  issues.  You  find  your  mistake. 
The  appointment  of  a  magistrate  takes 
Ministerial  dimensions,  and  an  Empire 
falls  with  less  stir  than  the  dismissal  of 
the  postman  or  the  superannuation  of  the 
sexton.  You,  stated  with  living  dramas  to 
which  Ibsen’s  are  commonplace,  at  first 
turn  up  your  nose  at  the  interest  excited 
by  the  accident  which  befell  Joe  Smith  in 
the  hayfield — at  the  dark  shadows  gather¬ 
ing  round  the  fair  fame  of  Polly  Jones — 
at  the  suspicions  of  dishonesty  besetting 
the  last  transaction  of  the  county  aichi- 
tect.  In  time  you  fall  into  the  narrow 
groove  with  the  rest,  and  your  dramatic 
instinct  feeds  as  eagerly  on  this  Lenten 
fare  as  it  used  to  feed  on  the  rich  abun¬ 
dance  of  Metropolitan  events.  Also,  you 
find  that  things  creep  out  in  the  country 
more  than  in  town.  Told  everywhere  un¬ 
der  the  strictest  promises  of  secrecy,  the 
whole  details  of  that  shady  episode  in 
young  Highflier’s  life  become  in  process 
of  time  common  property.  They  filter 
through  society,  accumulating  like  a  glacier 
lake,  till  suddenly  one  day  the  pressure 


proves  too  great,  and  the  whole  thing  over¬ 
flows.  Whereon  the  poor  Highfliers  have 
to  leave  Sleepy  Hollow  for  a  time,  and  the 
place  is  not  like  itself  without  them.  In¬ 
deed,  the  place  is  never  like  itself  again, 
for  in  all  probability,  the  society  being  its 
own  counsel,  witnesses,  judge,  and  jury 
in  all  that  happens,  sides  are  taken  with 
more  or  less  acrimony — some  standing  by 
the  parents  and  their  repudiation  of  their 
undesirable  daughter-in-law,  some  going 
in  for  the  logic  of  accomplished  facts  and 
the  wisdom  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
job.  Wherefore  they  countenance  the 
young  prodigal,  and  call  on  the  Undesira¬ 
ble  ;  and  so  alienate  from  them  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  parents,  and  divide  their  little 
world  in  two. 

And  then  you  And  that  human  nature  is 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing,  what¬ 
ever  its  environment,  and  that  the  grand 
difference  lies  in  relative  values  and  local 
standards  of  measurement — always  except¬ 
ing  respect  for  the  Seventh  Command¬ 
ment,  which,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
obtains  more  in  the  country  than  in  town. 

Well  !  how  stands  it  ?  In  the  world, 
as  it  is  called,  you  have  wit  that  stings  but 
sharpens  too  ;  insincerity  that  pleases  and 
amuses  you  even  while  you  detect  and  dis¬ 
count  it  ;  bril.iant  immorality  whereof 
the  bold  daring  wins  so  much  of  your  ad¬ 
miration  as  shame  and  disgust  leave  alive  ; 
the  restless  unsettlement  of  all  faith,  all 
certainty,  but  unsettled  with  what  a  superb 
sweep  of  thought — what  almost  godlike 
grasp  of  mind  !  You  have  emphatically 
what  we  call  Life — the  swirl,  the  strain, 
the  passion  of  the  whole  human  race  con¬ 
centrated  and  sublimated  there  within  the 
area  of  half-a-dozen  miles.  You  stand  by 
the  death-bed  of  the  old,  you  are  at  the 
cradle-head  of  the  new.  The  electric  cur¬ 
rents  of  thought  all  seem  to  converge  in 
yourself,  eager  recipient  as  you  are  of  the 
last  news,  the  latest  discovery.  In  the 
Metropolis  you  are  as  if  in  the  heart  of  all 
those  grand  movements  which  the  un¬ 
known  historic  haw  impels,  but  which  you 
feel  that  you  yourself  have  set  afoot  or  are 
helping  forward.  In  London  you  live  ; 
in  the  country  you  breathe.  In  the  one 
your  soul  is  as  if  a-fire,  restless,  “  dilated,” 
beating  upward  and  onward,  with  every 
inch  of  power  you  possess  used  to  the  ul¬ 
timate.  In  the  country  it  rests  like  some 
“  sweet  slug-abed”  between  the  lavender- 
scented  sheets,  softly  dreaming  away  the 
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utieventful  hours,  content  only  to  be  and 
not  to  do.  Here  we  have  the  eneigizing 
principle,  creating  now  good  and  now 
evil  ;  there  the  mild-eyed  peace  of  pasivi- 
ty,  wondeiing  faintly  how  such  things 
may  be,  and  ignorant  of  the  rest — puie, 
unstained,  and  undeveloped.  Between 
these  two  we  have  to  make  our  choice. 
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Life,  with  all  its  evil,  all  its  good,  its  ac¬ 
tivities  and  aspirations,  its  crimes,  its 
heioisms,  its  nobility  and  misdemeanors; 
Repose,  with  its  limitations,  untouched  by 
crime  and  heroism  alike,  sweet,  innocent, 
and  tranquil — a  green  hill  torn  by  no  vol¬ 
cano — a  rusty  sword  outwearing  not  even 
a  velvet  scabbard. — New  Review. 


A  FORTNIGHT  IN  FINLAND. 

BY  J.  D.  REES,  C.F.E. 


In  Baron  Nikolay's  beautiful  park  at 
Viborg  is  a  statue,  by  a  native  artist,  of 
Wainamonen.  the  Finnish  Orpheus,  who 
brought  the  various  elements  of  the  pri¬ 
maeval  world  into  order  by  the  strains  of 
his  lyre.  One  hand  the  sage  holds  above 
his  head,  the  other  rests  upon  the  lyre. 
Behind  him  tower  huge  blocks  of  moss- 
covered  red  granite  grouped  by  nature, 
from  the  interstices  of  which  grow  firs  and 
pines,  and  up  to  which  lead  avenues  of 
birch-trees  past  alternate  lawns  and  lakes. 
Here  the  Finlanders  come  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  beloved  bard, 
and  among  them  many  a  maid  with  flut¬ 
tering  headgear  such  as  the  poet  himself 
described  : 

“  Northland  thought  the  moon  was  shining 
When  her  jewelled  earrings  glistened, 
Thought  the  sun  had  left  his  station 
When  her  girdle  shone  in  beauty, 

When  her  colord  headgear  fluttered. 

Pure  the  snow*  upon  the  mountains, 

Purer  still  the  Bride  of  Beauty. 

White  the  foam  upon  the  ocean, 

Whiter  still  her  virgin  spirit. 

Graceful  on  the  lakes  the  white  swan, 
Beautiful  the  stars  in  heaven. 

Still  more  beautiful,  Kylliki.”  * 

The  change  from  the  marshes  around  St. 
Petersburg  to  this  beautiful  spot  is  the 
greatest  that  can  possibly  be  accomplished 
in  four  hours,  the  time  taken  by  the  train 
to  traverse  the  distance  between  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  viborg. 

An  alternative  route  offers  by  sea. 
Drop  down  the  Neva  from  the  quay  facing 
the  ponderous  pile  of  St.  Isaac’s,  leave 
the  huge  red  factories  behind,  take  a  look 
at  the  lawns  and  woods  of  Peterhof  as  you 
pass  out  into  the  open  Gulf  of  Finland, 
sleep  one  light  summer’s  night  upon  a 


*  The  quotations  in  this  paper  are  from  Dr. 
Crawford’s  translation  of  the  Finnish  poets. 


coasting  steamer,  on  which  the  Rus.sian 
language  is  unknown,  and  next  morning, 
soon  aher  daybreak,  you  steam  through 
the  fortified  islets  of  Sveaborg,  and  into 
the  little  bay  on  the  margin  of  which  lies 
Helsingfors,  whose  cathedrals  on  their 
granite  platforms  tower  above  the  town. 
Spotless  cleanliness,  brightness  and  enter¬ 
prise  give  Helsingfors  a  distinction  all  its 
own.  In  front  of  the  quay  stretches  a 
long  line  of  farmers’  carts,  and  housewives 
display  their  dairy  produce,  and  offer 
strawberries  to  the  passer-by.  Finland  is 
famous  for  this  fruit,  which  is  honor  with 
frequent  notice  in  the  national  poems. 
When  the  poet  describes  a  rural  scene  he 
sings  of 

‘  ‘  Kine  upon  the  plains  and  uplands. 

In  the  marshes  berries  plenty. 
Strawberries  upon  the  mountains.” 

When  he  presents  his  heroine  he  says  she 

“  Grew  as  berry  on  the  mountains. 

As  a  strawberry'  of  sweetness. 

On  the  fields  the  child  of  beauty. 

In  the  glens  the  golden  flower.  ” 

Before  eleven  o’clock  struck  all  was 
cleared  away,  the  farmers  had  driven  off 
their  carts,  the  housewives  moved  oh  with 
their  butter,  the  strawberries  were  eaten, 
and  the  street  was  so  swept  and  garnished 
that  no  sign  remained  of  the  busy  scene 
that  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 
The  broad  boulevards  and  pleasant  parks 
attract  the  eye,  the  turf  is  as  green  as  that 
of  Ireland,  the  houses  are  tall,  regular, 
and  handsome,  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  hum  overhead,  the  bells  of  the  tram- 
cars,  the  rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  strains 
of  martial  music  from  a  neighboring  kiosk, 
mingle  with  the  murmur  of  busy  city  life. 
Finnish  and  Swedish  are  spoken  every¬ 
where,  and  familiar  English  is  a  better  sec- 
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ond  strincf  to  the  traveller’s  bow  than  the 
imperial  llussian,  which  prevailed  about 
his  ears  until  last  evening.  The  air  is 
fresher,  the  summer  sun  is  brighter,  and 
the  everlasting  cough,  with  its  inevitable 
accompaniment,  is  left  behind  in  Russland. 
The  I’arliament  House,  the  Athenseum, 
the  University,  and  the  classic  hall  of  the 
nobility  would  do  credit  to  any  great  city. 
In  few  indeed  do  the  environs  of  public 
buildings  receive  such  scrupulous  atten¬ 
tion,  and  nowhere  do  the  government 
more  cordially  second  the  efforts  of  the 
governors  to  make  their  common  capital  a 
credit  to  their  country.  In  the  cool  of 
the  evening  little  yachts  spread  their  white 
wings,  and  flit  about  the  harbor.  In  the 
shops,  among  other  books,  are  The  His- 
tonj  of  David  Grieve  and  Donovan,  both 
translated  into  Swedish.  Quite  recently 
the  study  of  the  Russian  language  has  been 
made  compulsory  in  the  University,  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Finlanders  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  slationmasters  and 
other  oflicials  speak  Russian  makes  things 
easier  for  the  traveller,  who  is  often  re¬ 
duced  to  crowing  like  a  cock  as  a  means 
of  asking  for  the  egg  of  a  hen,  and  to 
other  similar  absurd  and  pantomimic  ges¬ 
tures.  In  the  railway-carriages  you  are 
requested,  in  six  languages,  not  to  smoke  ; 
the  prohibition  being  in  Finnish,  Swedish, 
Russian,  German,  French,  and  English. 
The  stations  along  the  line,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  Finland,  are  marvellously 
clean,  neat,  and  even  luxurious  ;  the  win¬ 
dows,  clean  as  mirrors,  are  generally  nicely 
curtained,  the  refreshments  are  good  and 
cheap  ;  in  the  waiting-rooms  you  will 
sometimes  even  find  superflous  luxury  in 
a  piano,  and  flower  gardens  delight  at 
every  little  halting-place.  Wild  straw¬ 
berries,  in  birch  bark  baskets,  and  most 
excellent  milk  and  fish,  fair  coffee,  good 
bread  and  salt  butter  can  be  had  every¬ 
where,  and  the  table  in  general  supplies 
good  plain  food,  which  is  never  sent  up 
half-cooked.  The  railway  runs  through 
pleasant  suburbs  out  into  a  level  country 
of  fir  and  pine  woods  and  grassy  meadows 
filled  with  flowers.  At  11  p.m.  twilight 
still  reigns,  but  the  gas  is  lighted  in  the 
railway-carriages,  and  struggles  with  the 
long-lived,  but  now  dying  day,  till  mid¬ 
night,  when  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Paianne, 
gleam  the  electric  lights  of  a  saw-mill. 
These  slowly  fade  in  the  distance  as  the 
little  steamer  Lahtis,  under  the  command 


of  an  English-speaking  and  English-loving 
captain,  passes  along  the  quiet  lake,  whose 
silent  surface  i?  broken  by  frequent  islets 
clothed  in  pines  and  firs,  all  untrodden 
save  for  the  foot  of  the  infrequent  wood¬ 
cutter.  For  half  the  year  the  little  steam¬ 
ers  run,  bringing  down  butter,  cellulose, 
and  timber,  and  taking  back  hardware, 
iron,  and  flour.  For  the  remaining  six 
months  the  hardy  inhabitants  traverse  the 
frozen  water  on  long  snow-shoes,  and  now 
and  then,  when  frost  favors  and  snow  per¬ 
mits,  on  skates. 

The  stations  at  which  the  steamer  halts 
consist  of  only  a  few  wooden  houses,  but 
the  passengers  who  come  and  go  are  well 
clothed  and  prosperous-looking,  and  often 
quite  smartly  clad.  Their  politeness  is 
admirable,  and  as  they  part  one  peasant 
bows  to  another  with  a  courtly  grace.  In 
this  resjrect,  however,  they  are  not  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  patient  and  good  soul  the  Rus¬ 
sian  moiijick,  whose  simple  and  unaffected 
politeness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  for  his  sobriety. 
Here  the  Finlander  stands  a  world  apart. 
The  latter  goes  to  his  plain,  unadorned 
Lutheran  church  on  Sundays  in  his  best 
black  coat,  and  outwardly,  at  any  rate, 
keeps  his  religion  for  the  Sabbath.  The 
Russian  is  forever  bowing  and  crossing 
himself  before  gilded  pictures  of  Our  Lady 
and  the  saints,  and  is  continually  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  ever-recurring  Byzantine 
churches,  the  cupolas  of  which  rise  from 
the  vast  plains  of  his  native  land  like 
mushrooms  from  a  marsh.  Whether  this 
be  religion  or  superstition  I  leave  to  wiser 
heads  to  decide  ;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
the  greatest  centripetal  and  concentric 
force  in  Russia.  The  Russian  again  is 
often  in  the  liquor  shop,  but  the  Finn  gen¬ 
erally  has  no  liquor  shop  to  which  to  go. 
Within  twelve  hours  after  leaving  Lahtis, 
the  handsome  wooden  houses  of  Jyvaskula 
and  its  two  very  tolerable  stone  churches 
crown  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Paianne.  One  gentleman  alone  in 
this  little  town  speaks  English  ;  no  one 
speaks  Russian.  The  only  linguist,  the 
captain  of  the  steamer,  hospitable  and 
kindly,  arranges  for  bed  and  board  in  a 
house  of  spotless  cleanliness,  the  linen  of 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Paris¬ 
ian  laundress.  The  beds  at  first  sight  are 
rather  a  puzzle.  They  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  shape,  height,  and  never  more  than 
three  feet  long.  Luckily  at  nightfall,  or 
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rather  at  bedtime,  for  just  now  there  is  nj> 
night,  they  discover  a  capacity  for  being 
extended  to  double  their  original  length. 
The  table  at  breakfast  is  spread  with  ancho¬ 
vies,  butter,  bread,  cheese,  bologna  sau¬ 
sage,  slices  of  cold  beef,  radishes  in  and 
out  of  milk,  collops  of  salmon,  and  bottles 
of  schnapps  and  vodki.  This,  with  one 
hot  dish  to  follow,  forms  the  usual  break¬ 
fast,  and  with  the  additions  of  soup  and 
pudding,  the  ordinary  dinner  of  Finland. 
The  hotel  has  a  telephone,  by  means  of 
which  communication  can  he  had  not  only 
with  other  houses  in  the  little  town — a  vil¬ 
lage  from  an  English  point  of  view — but 
with  distant  places.  The  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  very  widely  extended  in  this 
pleasant  and  progres8i\e  land.  Alt  around 
are  odorous  pine-woods  and  fir  forests, 
clothing  the  undulating  shores  of  the  blue 
lake  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Excellent 
baths  can  be  got  here,  and  oceans  of  hot 
and  Sold  water  in  which  to  splash  about. 
You  find  all  ready  and  commence  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  your  tie  and  collar.  The  attendant 
lady  is  by  no  means  alarmed  at  this  pre¬ 
monitory  symptom.  The  water  is  cool¬ 
ing,  and,  growing  desperate,  you  place 
your  sponge  and  soap-box  on  a  chair  be¬ 
side  the  tub,  and  remove  your  coat  and 
waistcoat.  She  placidly  approves.  Hap¬ 
pily,  she  leaves  the  room  for  a  moment. 
Grateful  for  the  opportunity,  you  hurl 
aside  your  remaining  garments  and  plunge 
into  the  water.  She  reappears  with  a 
handful  of  new  bast,  quietly  takes  you  by 
one  ear,  as  the  old  woman  does  the  little 
boy  in  Pears’  advertisement,  and  com¬ 
mences  to  soap  your  head.  You  submit, 
thinking  the  matter  may  end  here  ;  hut 
presently  one  hand  dives  into  the  water, 
and  emerges  with  an  unwilling  leg,  whose 
partner  shortly  experiences  the  same  fate. 
Unable  to  struggle  any  longer,  you  yield 
yotir  arms  a  willing  prey  to  the  soaper, 
and  say,  by  way  of  extenuation,  “  After 
all,  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  happens 
in  Japan.”  Torj  Kadapotg  arravra  KaOapa. 
Besides  bathing,  and  eating  and  drinking, 
enjoying  the  delightful  air,  and  feasting 
the  eye  on  lake,  woods,  and  flowers,  there 
is  little  to  do  at  Jyvasknia,  which  is  not 
famous  for  fishing,  though  every  boy  there 
has  a  rod  of  some  sort.  The  skittle  alley 
attracts  those  who  crave  for  more  exciting 
pastimes,  and  the  game  is  played  here 
with  great  skill.  An  irbn  foundry  and  a 
cellulose  factory  are  not  far  distant.  The 


former  now  closes,  unable  to  compete  with 
the  Russian  tariff,  for  the  Empire  proper 
has  no  Customs  union  with  Finland. 

To  see  what  Finland  is  really  like,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  one  lake  system  and 
descend  another,  and,  as  there  is  no  rail  at 
Jyvaskula,  it  becomes  necessary  to  drive 
to  Suonenyoki  on  the  line  to  Kyopio.  An 
excellent  road  with  a  broad  grassy  berme 
flanked  with  blue-bells,  dandelions,  and 
daisies  runs  between  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
and  birch,  up  and  down  over  the  undulat¬ 
ing  country,  alongside  lakes  and  riveis, 
and  a  very  good  spring  cart  can  be  hired, 
which  is  driven,  in  all  cases,  from  the  back 
seat.  So  two  travellers  can  sit  in  front 
and  see  the  country.  At  every  fifteen  or 
tw'enty  kilometers  a  fresh  horse  can  be  got 
at  the  posting  station  for  the  very  moder¬ 
ate  payment  of  sixteen  penni,  1 6-1 00th  of 
a  mark,  per  kilometre.  The  post  stations 
are  extiemely  clean  and  nice.  At  all  of 
them  food  can  be  obtained,  but  it  is  well 
to  know  at  which  to  halt.  Sometimes 
only  the  peasant’s  fare  is  available  :  gritty 
black  bread,  and  bits  of  bam  and  meat, 
through  which  the  best  of  teeth  can  only 
meet  after  a  hard  struggle.  At  most, 
sufficiently  good  travellers’  faie  is  readily 
procurable.  The  post  station  is  generally 
part  of  a  large  farmhouse,  and  the  home¬ 
stead  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  rooms  of  the  farmhouses 
are  of  enormous  size  ;  the  courtyard  is 
surrounded  by  wooden  outhouses,  and 
within  it  is  a  well.  The  windows  are  al¬ 
ways  open,  the  cooking  pots  are  alw'ays 
clean,  the  cattle  look  sleek  and  well-fed, 
and  the  housewife  is  always  anxious  to 
oblige  the  traveller.  In  the  kitchen  stands 
a  spinning-wheel  and  sometimes  a  band- 
loom.  In  the  loft  above,  among  a  debris 
of  skins,  pikes,  horns,  grain,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  the  farmhands  sleep  the 
deep  and  happy  sleep  of  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Overtaken  by  hunger  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Jyvaskula  and  Kyopio,  in  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun,  with  Lapland  not  far 
to  the  north,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing 
in  the  course  of  a  pantomimic  effort  to  In¬ 
duce  a  roadside  shopkeeper  to  produce 
food,  to  find  him  leading  yon  to  the  tele¬ 
phone,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  you  should  communicate  with 
some  one  at  the  capital,  for  instance,  who 
can  speak  a  language  you  understand.  On 
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the  steamers  there  are  telephones,  which 
on  ai rival  in  port  are  connected  with  the 
local  wires.  Every  house  of  any  size  has 
its  telephone,  and  can  order  by  word  of 
mouth  what  it  wants  from  Helsingfors. 
Across  a  river,  not  less  half  a  kilometre 
broad,  carriage,  horse,  and  travellers  are 
carried  wholesale  on  a  huge  raft,  which 
would  take  a  coach  and  team.  The  chain 
across  stream  is  made  of  a  series  of  wood¬ 
en  poles  joined  together  by  iron  hooks,  at 
the  end  of  which  ferry,  raft,  and  landing 
place  fit  with  mathematical  precision.  At 
Suonenyoki  every  one  was  going  to  church, 
but  a  coffee-tavern  was  open  to  the  sun- 
browned  wayfarer.  Coffee  and  milk  and 
sugar,  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  three, 
all  good,  cost  forty  penni,  or  fourpence. 
What  a  site  for  an  impecunious  idyll  ! 
After  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  in¬ 
different  fare  at  Petersburg,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  polite  proprietor  charged  nothing, 
and  threw  in  smiles  and  good-morrow 
gratis.  Kyopio,  is  a  large  town,  as  Fin¬ 
nish  towns  go.  The  capital  of  a  province, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Governor,  it  possesses  a 
lunatic  asylum  and  several  other  attributes 
of  official  circumstance.  From  a  moun¬ 
tain  almost  as  high  at  Hampstead  Heath  a 
fine  view  is  obtainable,  and  the  district  is 
famous  for  horse  flesh. 

A  day’s  journey  to  the  north  to  Kaijana 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  verge  of  the 
morasses,  lakes,  and  forests,  which  extend 
four  hundred  miles  westward  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  half  that  distance  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  to  the  White  Sea.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salmon-fishing,  for  £4  the  season, 
can  be  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Ulea,  which  is  easily  accessible  by  the 
most  northern  railway  in  the  world.  Fre¬ 
quent  steamers  run  down  the  lakes  to 
Williamstrand  from  Kyopio.  First  they 
cross  Kallavesi,  which  frowned  beneath  a 
leaden  sky  when  I  saw  it,  and  pass  through 
the  Konnus  Canal  to  Unnikovesi.  Thence 
a  double  lock  dropped  our  little  steamer 
into  the  lower  level  of  Havkivesi,  where 
the  sun  shone  down  on  smiling  islands 
fringed  with  narrow  lawns,  or  girt  about 
with  lichen-covered  rocks.  The  frequent 
islands  are  a  great  feature  of  Finland  lake 
scenery.  They  are  generally  small,  always 
covered  with  wood.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  fir-trees  only,  seem  to  grow  out  of 
the  water.  Suddenly  the  steamer  rushes 
into  an  apparent  cul-de  sac,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  possesses  an  artificial  outlet  and  a 


lock,  whereby  'access  is  obtained  to  the 
next  lake  in  the  chain.  On  a  fine  day, 
and  nearly  all  the  days  here  are  fine  in 
July,  this  journey  is  delightful.  The  air 
is  bracing,  and  the  sun,  though  very 
warm,  not  unpleasantly  hot.  The  odor¬ 
ous  breath  of  the  pine-woods  is  wafted 
over  the  water,  the  towns  and  villages 
please,  alike  by  their  cleanliness  and  by 
their  picturesque  positions,  and  the  people 
are  hospitable,  kindly,  and  uncurious. 
The  women  are  not  beautiful  as  they  are 
in  the  Caucasus,  nor  do  they  dress  quaintly 
and  delightfully  as  in  Japan,  but  they  are 
always  clean  and  neat ;  and  the  men  are 
industrious,  sober,  and  self-respecting.  It 
is  a  pleasant  land,  and  the  fisherman  can 
catch  a  fish  in  most  places  at  which  he 
halts  ;  for  here  they  accept  the  creed  that 
the  best  of  all  things  is  to  fish  and  catch 
something,  and  that  the  next  best  of  all 
things  is  to  fish  without  catching  any¬ 
thing. 

It  takes  nearly  twelve  hours  to  travel  in 
the  busy  little  steamer  from  Kyopio  to 
Nyslott,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
in  Finland.  Its  wooden  houses  are  grouped 
irregularly  on  a  rising  bank.  The  Gym- 
nase,  and  the  tall  tower  of  the  restaurant 
overlooking  the  water,  proclaim  that  the 
wants  of  body  and  mind  are  alike  supplied 
in  this  idyllic  summer  home.  A  pretty 
wooden  bridge,  painted  white,  leads  from 
the  shore  to  a  microscopic  islet,  upon 
whose  soft  green  turf  are  little  Christmas- 
trees,  flower  beds,  two  upright  posts  and 
a  crosspiece,  painted  a  dark  maroon  color, 
from  which  depends  a  bell.  Ring,  and  a 
little  boat  puts  off  over  the  deep  water 
from  another  islet  two  hundred  yards 
away,  the  whole  area  of  which  is  occupied 
by  an  ancient  castle,  the  high  walls  and 
frowning  towers  of  which  dominate  the 
village,  whose  pride  and  boast  they  are. 
The  Government  carefully  preserves  this 
monument  of  bygone  days,  when  the 
Swedes  and  the  Finlanders,  hand-in-hand, 
fought  on  equal  terms  with  the  Muscovite. 
The  courtyards  are  well-tended  gardens, 
through  which  runs  a  stream  of  limpid 
water  from  the  lake  ;  and  from  the  walls, 
through  the  narrow  eyelets  of  the  lofty 
towers,  on  every  side  the  eye  ranges  over 
a  blue  expanse  of  water,  broken  in  all  di¬ 
rections  by  islets,  capes,  and  promontories, 
all  clothed  in  forest.  Folks  are  not  crowd¬ 
ed  in  these  arcadian  townlets.  The  houses 
have  spacious  apartments,  and  in  the  draw- 
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ing-Tooms  grow  creepers,  trained  over 
statuettes,  and  around  the  walls.  They 
flourish  and  extend  themselves  in  the  soft 
summer  air  that  blows  gently  through  the 
open  windows.  The  pools  by  the  stone 
bridge  that  divides  the  town  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  often  yield  a  big  trout  and  are  not 
very  much  fished.  I  nearly  caught  a  tom¬ 
cat.  My  hook  was  baited  with  a  little 
fish  ;  and  leaving  the  boat  to  explore  the 
castle,  its  towers,  walls,  gardens,  chapel, 
and  inmost  recesses,  I  left  the  rod  on  the 
steps.  Returning,  we  met  the  cat  upon 
the  path,  coughing  violently.  Conjecture 
pointed  to  some  indigestible  food,  and  a 
long  tell-tale  line,  explained  the  cat’s  con¬ 
dition.  The  hooks  and  the  spike  on  which 
the  defunit  sprat  had  been  impaled  were 
free  from  blood,  and  let  us  hope  the  cat 
had  not  too  far  devoured  the  bait  before 
he  discovered  his  error. 

Little  steamers  are  continually  whistling 
and  protesting  that  they  cannot  stop  an¬ 
other  minute  ;  and  if  you  want  to  leave 
Nyslott  you  must  personally  go  and  ask 
each  one  where  it  is  going  and  whether  it 
really  cannot  wait  till  you  have  packed 
your  portmanteau.  With  the  solitary  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  busy  boats  nothing  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  in  a  hurry.  For  the  sake  of 
variety,  however,  the  traveller  can  post 
hence  to  Punkaharyu,  some  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  miles  away.  Starting  at  six  p.m. 
after  the  five-o’clock  Finland  dinner,  you 
first  ferry  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake 
on  a  raft,  and  then  drive  through  a  fir- 
forest,  past  pretty  frequent  farmhouses 
and  fields  of  rye  and  barley,  till  across  a 
yellow  line  of  mustard  you  again  see  water 
and  wooded  islands,  as  the  sun  at  ten  p.m. 
sets  like  a  blood-red  ball  behind  you. 
Then  another  spacious  ferry  receives  you 
and  your  belongings,  including  horse  and 
carriage,  and  you  land  on  the  little  pear- 
shaped  island  of  Punkaharyu,  or  the  Ilog’s 
Back.  In  the  middle  of  the  trees  at  the 
thick  end  of  the  pear  stands  an  excellent 
hotel  on  rising  ground,  whence  on  every 
side  vistas  are  cut  down  to  the  water. 
From  end  to  end,  some  six  or  seven  miles, 
runs  a  good  road,  in  places  on  a  natural 
bank  through  the  water,  which  washes  its 
sides,  but  for  the  most  part  between  beds 
of  moss  and  heather.  But  through  blue¬ 
bells  and  wild  strawberries  you  can  any¬ 
where  in  a  few  minutes  engineer  a  way  to 
the  water.  The  thermometer  marks  65“ 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade  at  noon  in  this 


lotus  land,  whence  the  telephone  from 
Nyslott  will  tell  you  if  any  letters  have 
come  up  the  lakes  while  you  linger  on  the 
island  or  fish  around  its|shores.  Still  far¬ 
ther  to  the  west  and  nearer  to  Lake  La¬ 
doga,  is  an  island  of  pine  ph  nks  destined 
for  England,  whither  much  of  the  Finnish 
timber  and  most  of  the  Finnish  butter 
goes.  The  need  for  the  speedy  transit  of 
the  latter  comestible  accounts  in  some 
measure  for  the  fact  that,  over  and  above 
a  network  on  the  coast,  three  railways  run 
up  the  country  to  the  north,  between  the 
lakes,  which  only  serve  for  water  commu¬ 
nication  during  the  summer. 

The  journey  from  Nyslott  to  Willman- 
strand,  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Saima,  takes 
less  than  twelve  hours,  through  successive 
little  lakes,  to  Puarnala,  and  thence  down 
Lake  Saitna.  The  Finnish  names  for  all 
these  places  differ  entirely  from  those 
given  to  them  by  the  Swedes,  which  adds 
an  additional  element  of  difficulty  to  travel 
in  the  country.  Thus,  Nyslott  is  Savon- 
linna,  Willmanstrand  is  Lappeenranta,  and 
so  on.  At  Nyslott,  on  the  return  jour¬ 
ney,  all  the  Finnish  world  was  assembled 
in  the  red  Lutheran  ’’church,  with  big 
white  organ,  plain  altar,  and  communion 
table.  As  the  folks  filed  out  in  a  dense 
and  bustling,  but  good-tempered  crowd, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Finns  are  gen¬ 
erally  short  of  stature,  with  small  eyes, 
set  somewhat  deeply  in  their  sockets,  and 
approaching  more  nearly  one  to  the  other 
than  those  of  the  handsome  Swedes. 
Their  hair,  always  long,  straight,  and 
light,  is  often  bright  yellow,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  resem¬ 
blance  in  them  to  the  Hungarians,  with 
whom,  of  the  peoples  now  in  Europe,  it 
is  supposed  they  have  the  closest  ethnical 
connection.  Outside  the  church  the  black- 
coated  men  and  kerchiefed  women  gos¬ 
siped  in  a  dense  crowd,  or  collected  around 
a  stall  at  which  Bibles  and  tracts  were 
sold.  In  the  hot  afternoon  the  motionless 
surface  of  the  lake  shone  like  a  burnished 
mirror,  and  the  reflections  of  the  white 
wands  crowned  with  tufts  of  heather, 
which  mark  the  steamer’s  route,  wriggled 
and  twisted  behind  it,  reflected  in  the 
water  like  white  snakes  floating  on  a  sea 
of  oil.  All  around  were  forests  of  pine, 
broken  by  fields  of  green  rye,  or  brilliant 
yellow  patches  of  mustard.  Between 
Nyslott  and  Puarnala  we  met  long  narrow 
beats,  with  sail  hoisted,  full  of  passengers. 
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each  pu.ling  lazily  at  an  oar.  These  were 
paitics  of  church-goers  returning  to  their 
villages.  The  Sunday  gathering  is  a  great 
feature  of  rural  life  in  Finland.  The 
church  serves  as  a  place  of  worship  and  a 
place  of  meeting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
scattered  hamlets,  divided  by  many  miles 
of  land  or  water.  Not  long  since  a  con¬ 
veniently-situated  island,  furnished  with  a 
pavilion  and  chairs,  served  as  a  church 
where  none  existed.  The  people  are  re¬ 
ligious  in  their  own  way,  ami  the  existence 
of  many  sects  is  a  proof  of  the  presence 
of  that  contentious  spirit  which  marks  a 
.  real  interest  in  the  subject  by  which  it 
is  evoked. 

The  township  of  Willinanstrand  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  rising  giound  above 
the  lake.  Its  church  and  campanile,  its 
huge  mill  for  the  manufactuie  of  bobbins, 
its  little  Impeiial  palace,  its  parade-ground, 
in  turn  attract  attention,  and  it  is  the  per¬ 
manent  quarter  of  the  one  regiment  of 
Finnish  dragoons,  and  the  scene  of  the  an¬ 
nual  camp  of  the  half  -dozen  regiments  of 
Finnish  infantry.  At  midnight  here  a 
blood-red  glow  burned  on  the  water,  the 
reflection  of  a  western  sky  of  the  like  color 
flushed  by  the  rays  of  the  not  long-de¬ 
parted  sun.  Hence  another  little  steamer, 
llie  Imatra,  runs  along  the  southein  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  lake  to  Yakosenranta,  the  near¬ 
est  point  from  which  to  drive  to  the  so- 
called  Falls  of  Imatra.  On  the  deck  a 
Swedish  mother  sat  beside  her  sleeping 
boy,  protecting  him  with  her  shawl  from 
the  chilly  air  of  night.  In  no  long  time 
1  found  she  spoke  a  little  English,  in  halt¬ 
ing  minute-guns.  “  Why  not  lake  the 
boy  down  to  the  saloon  ?”  said  I.  “  The 
— Captain — says — ‘  No,’  ”  she  replied. 
“  I  will  ask  him  ;  but  whtre  is  he  ?” 
“He  is —snorting. ’’  And  indeed  the 
loud  sound  of  the  snorer  was  more  than 
audible  on  deck.  Urged  to  descend,  she 
said,  “  What  will  lady  say  There  was 
a  lady  sleeping  below. 

At  last  she  and  her  boy  went  down. 
Next  morning  she  said  she  had  never 
spoken  English  before,  but  had  learned  to 
read  it,  as  so  many  Swedes  do.  She  was 
taking  her  son  into  the  country  to  learn 
Finnish,  for  his  future  advancement  in 
life,  and  had  been  to  see  the  cataract  of 
Imatra,  where,  she  said,  “  I— pay — twenty 
— pennies — you — pay — twenty — marks.  ” 
This  excellent  woman  was  only  one  of 
many  unburdened  with  worldly  wealth, 


who  were  travelling  about,  at  almost  in- 
tlnitesimal  cost,  to  see  the  coufltry. 
Everything  is  exceedingly  cheap  in  Fin¬ 
land,  everywhere  except  at  Imatra,  of  the 
charges  of  which  places  the  Finlandeis 
speak  with  bated  breath.  An  hour's 
drive  through  a  nioie  populous  tract  of 
farms  and  rye-fields  brings  the  traveller  to 
the  deep  granite  gorge,  through  which 
the  vast  volume  of  surplus  water  of  the 
Saima  lake  system,  narrowed  in  its  course 
to  a  breadth  of  half-a- hundred  yards,  roars 
and  rushes,  foams,  froths,  and  tosses  in 
its  descent  toward  Lake  Ladoga,  whence 
the  clear  stream  of  the  Neva  flows  past  the 
palaces  of  Petersburg,  the  lawns  >  f  Petei- 
hof,  and  the  forts  of  Cronstadt  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea.  There  is  no  waterfall,  the  de¬ 
scent  is  nowhere  so  great  that  the  water 
disintegrates  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
descent,,and  the  river  rushing  with  tre¬ 
mendous  velocity  breaks  into  showers  of 
spray  against  great  granite  boulders  hid¬ 
den  in  mid-stream.  The  rapids  are  very 
much  like  those  below  the  Niagaia  Fall, 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  A  large  hotel 
overlooks  the  water,  and  receives  crowds 
of  tourists  from  St.  Petersburg.  In  spite 
of  the  really  grand  rapid,  the  place  is  less 
agreeable  than  any  I  know  in  Finland. 
The  simplicity  of  the  country  folk  and  the 
quiet  charm  of  the  country  are  altogether 
wanting.  Better  a  day  at  Punkaharyu 
than  a  month  at  Imatra.  Away  from  this 
settlement,  however,  on  the  banks  of  the 
noble  stream  of  the  Vuoksi,  are  some  de¬ 
lightful  houses,  surrounded  by  meadows 
of  clover,  by  pine- woods,  and  fields  of 
rye  and  cornflowers. 

One  learns  nothing  at  Imatra,  except 
that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  greatest 
English  novelist,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Dickens,  and  that  all  his  works  are 
sold  in  the  Swedish  tongue,  into  which 
they  are  translated  as  soon  as  they  are 
published.  The  everlasting  roar  of  the 
water  produces  a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  of 
wonder  how  the  lakes  above  can  supply  a 
surplus  to  feed  the  unceasing  torrent  which 
rushes  madly  past,  falling  some  sixty  feet 
in  half-a-mile.  When  the  bridge  that 
now  spans  the  flood  was  being  made,  one 
of  the  workmen  fell  into  the  water.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  erect  in  the  whirlpool, 
and  cried  to  his  comrades  oh  the  shore. 
Then  he  was  hurried  off  into  eternity,  and 
his  remains  were  never  reiovered.  There 
is  capital  salmon  and  trout  fishing  at  and 
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around  Imatra,  but  the  country  is  sadly 
overrun  by  black-booted  and  black-coated 
tourists,  and  the  roads  are  alive  with  tax- 
carts,  omnibuses,  and  other  vehicles,  all  of 
which  seem  sadly  out  of  place  so 

“  Near  the  mighty  fall  of  waters, 

Near  the  circling  of  the  whirlpool, 

Near  the  fiery  springs  and  rapids.** 

The  fishing  is  all  let  out,  boundaries  are 
rigidly  observed,  and  the  chief  charms  of 
Finland  are  absent.  At  Punkaharyu  there 
are  no  salmon  and  few  trout,  though  perch 
and  pike  are  plentiful.  I  went  out  one 
day  with  one  of  the  Finland  judges.  He 
spoke  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  a  little  Rus¬ 
sian,  but  for  my  benefit  gave  the  fishes 
their  Latin  names  as  he  laid  them  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Perea  (the  perch) 
was  the  first  favorite.  The  waters  even 
there  are  netted  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
supply  of  fi^h  has  already  largely  dimin¬ 
ished.  I  have  been  out  with  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel,  and  have  assisted  at  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  twenty  nets,  daily  laid  down  for 
the  supply  of  one  house.  Along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  lake,  regardless  of  tall  bulrushes, 
are  spread  long  shallow  nets,  in  which  the 
little  perch  are  caught  in  hundreds  ;  and 
across  the  depths,  in  all  directions,  spread 
nets  of  a  larger  mesh.  On  the  tiny  isl¬ 
ands,  where  nothing  suggests  the  presence 
of  man,  will  be  found  small  sheds  full  of 
nets.  The  population  of  the  country, 
which  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
fish  for  sustenance,  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously  in  late  years.  Yet  the  impression 
produced  anywhere  away  from  the  few 
small  towns  is  one  of  solitude.  The  “  fir- 
trees  growing  tall  and  slender”  yet  grow 
so  thickly,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
so  level,  that  the  farmhouses  and  hamlets 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  water,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  are  often  anything  but  prominent 
objects  from  the  road.  Finland  looks  to¬ 
day  as  it  looked  when  its  epic  poems  were 
written, 

“  In  the  swamps  and  in  the  valleys. 

By  the  springs  that  loudly  babble. 

By  the  rivers  winding  seaward, 

On  the  broad  backs  of  the  marshes 
Where  the  swans  their  nests  have  bnilded. 
Where  the  wild  geese  hatch  their  goslings.” 

During  the  short  summer  the  weather  is 
almost  always  good,  and  if,  as  the  Swedes 
say,  there  is  enough  blue  sky  to  make  a 
pair  of  trousers  before  luncheon,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  afternoon  will  be 
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fine.  Of  all  the  summer  resorts  Punka¬ 
haryu  is  the  most  favored,  and  on  the  nar¬ 
row  steep  Hog  Back  is  a  scat,  on  which 
Runeberg  composed  some  of  his  finest 
poems  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Finland.  A  vista  is 
cut  through  the  pine-trees  down  to  the 
water,  upon  which,  just  here,  lie  in  quan¬ 
tities  the  yellow  water-lilies,  known  to  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  as  the  roses  of  Neckan, 
the  lake  god,  the  melancholy  deity  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  little  song.  And  here 
I  will  repeat  one  of  many  legends  told  me 
on  this  sacred  spot  by  a  channing  Swedish 
lady,  about  the  family  of  Count  Piper,  , 
the  well-known  Minister  of  her  country  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  head  of  this  house  was  bored  to 
death  in  his  splendid  castle,  and  he  yawned 
his  thousandth  yawn,  and  said,  *‘  i  would 
I  had  even  the  devil  to  play  cards  with 
me,”  and  at  the  word  Satan  himself  ap¬ 
peared,  in  that  guise  of  a  gentleman,  in 
which  Shelley  also  knew  him.  Oddly 
enough  the  devil  lost  his  money,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  none  in  his  pockets,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  he  offered  the  Count, 
in  full  quittance  of  all  claims,  an  appar¬ 
ently  golden  chain,  remarking  incidentally 
that,  whenever  that  chain  was  lost  or  in¬ 
jured,  the  castle  of  the  Pipers  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  burnt.  This  unusual  announce¬ 
ment  aroused  the  winner’s  suspicions,  and, 
happening  to  look  under  the  card-table, 
he  beheld  the  cloven  hoof.  Instantly  he 
sprang  to  the  wall  to  reach  down  his  sword, 
for  swords  in  those  days,  the  date  of  which 
I  cannot  exactly  give,  were  always  ready 
to  the  hand.  But  the  devil  was  gone, 
and  the  chain  alone  remained.  On  exam¬ 
ination  it  proved  to  be  long  and  thin,  with 
innumerable  little  links,  such  a  chain  as 
old  gentlemen  used  to  wear  around,  their 
necks  for  watch-chains  not  so  long  ago. 

An  assay  discovered  the  metal  to  be  some¬ 
thing  other  than  gold,  but  could  by  no 
means  determine  what  it  actually  was. 

An  accidental  injury  to  one  of  the  links, 
however,  caused  by  the  hammer  of  the 
goldsmith,  cost  the  Count  a  wing  of  his 
castle,  and  a  second  injury  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  the  chain  having  resulted  in 
a  second  and  in  a  third  fire,  it  at  once  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  devil  would  keep 
his  word.  Each  successive  head  of  the 
Piper  family  has  worn  that  chain  around 
his  neck  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  on  the  decease 
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of  tlie  late  Count,  not  long  ago,  it  was 
carefully  and  reverently  removed  from  his 
body,  to  be  passed  on  to  bis  heir.  I  hope 
this  is  all  true.  I  believe  it  is,  seeing  the 
source  whence  I  got  it  ;  and  as  it  is  but  a 
credit  to  a..y  family  to  get  the  better  of 
the  devil,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  story. 

()f  the  many  things  in  Finland,  which 
are  the  best  of  their  kind,  one  is  the  Saima 
Canal,  which  connects  the  Saima  lake  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  As  an  en¬ 
gineering  work  it  would  be  remarkable  in 
any  country,  for  it  drops  ships  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  25C  feet,  through  28  locks,  in 
35  miles.  The  locks  are  often  three  in  a 
line,  and  it  is  at  once  interesting  and 
comic  to  see  the  ships  walking  down¬ 
stairs.  But  the  canal  and  its  steps  pass 
through  beautiful  scenery,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  find  deep  cuttings  through 
granite,  cross  canal  bridges  on  rollers,  dry 
docks,  railway  bridges  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  to  let  the  ships  through,  miles  of  re¬ 
vetted  banks,  in  short,  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  an  advanced  civilization,  together 
with  the  neatness  and  order  of  a  superla- 
tivfly  well-kept  paik.  Of  course  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  wood  as  fuel  has  much  to  say 
to  this,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  an  accident 
that  nothing  that  is  useful  is  aggressively 
hideous,  a  natural  law,  the  operation  of 
which  in  richer  and  better  known  countries 
is  frequently,  almost  generally,  observed. 
Women  selling  eggs  and  strawberries  on 
the  banks  wear  stiiped  aprons  and  plain 
dark  skirts  edged  with  a  single  band  of 
red,  and,  of  course,  white  fluttering  head- 
gear.  Where  the  canal  passes  through  lit¬ 
tle  lakes  the  growth  of  the  water-lily  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  the  march  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  tall  rushes,  bowing  before 
the  advancing  steamer,  slowly  but  certainly 
right  themselves  when  it  has  gone  by  ; 
ships  pass  all  day  long,  but  the  sheep-dog, 
elsewhere  a  most  uncommercial  character, 
conies  and  wags  his  tail  and  speaks  to  the 
passengers,  or  barks  in  simulated  wrath  at 
the  little  waves  that  break  against  the  turf- 
topped  granite  banks  ;  the  mower  rests, 
leaning  on  the  upright  of  his  scythe,  and 
the  red-gowned  woman  on  her  rake. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  going  on, 
but  it  is  all  done  with  a  due  regard  to 
scenic  effect.  The  different  elements  are 
properly  grouped,  and  every  one  cheerfully 
falls  into  line.  On  board  the  same  sort 
of  spirit  prevailed.  One  of  a  band  of 


sailors  bound  for  Archangel  possessed  a 
concertina.  As  we  went  down  three  steep 
steps  be  played  a  quadrille,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  danced  on  the  granite  quay. 
“  Blease  don’t  forget  I’m  a  lady,”  said  a 
big,  brown-bearded  man  in  top-bcots,  to 
bis  vis-a-vig.  Sometimes  a  big  barge 
tugged  by  a  busy  little  launch  stoppt  d  the 
way,  but  nobody  grew  angry.  I  saw 
three  spokes  knocked  out  of  a  paddle- 
wheel  one  day  and  never  a  bad  word. 
Finally,  at  the  close  of  a  long,  lazy  day, 
the  last  lock  is  left  behind,  and  the  steam¬ 
er  hastens  past  pleasant  country  bouses 
and  Baron  Nikolay’s  park.  Here  Waina- 
monen  sings  over  the  waters,  and  a  tall 
obelisk  commemorates  the  deaths  at  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Kulm  in  the  wars  against  ”  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race”  of  two  kins¬ 
men  of  the  Baron,  Dukes  of  Brogiii ,  who 
left  Gaul,  shaken  by  rebel  arms,  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  paternal  love  by  the  thrice  au¬ 
gust  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  piously 
paying  all  their  debts  to  the  countries  of 
their  birth  and  their  adoption,  before  the 
eyes  of  their  patron,  fighting  under  the 
eagles  of  his  pretorians  cohorts,  sought 
and  found  the  death  of  heroes.  So  the 
Latin  inscription  runs.  Just  beyond,  the 
towers  and  spires  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Viborg  reflect  the  sunlight,  and  the  steam¬ 
er  ties  up  among  yachts,  other  steamers 
and  small  craft,  opposite  the  tall  tower  of 
the  castle.  Among  the  launches  are  one 
or  two  propelled,  as  well  as  lighted,  by 
electricity.  The  port  where  large  ships 
anchor  is  eight  miles  away  in  a  strongly 
fortified  position,  where  at  the  end  of  last 
century  the  Swedes  and  Russians  fought 
for  the  possession  of  Finland.  Like  other 
Finnish  towns  Viborg  is  clean,  bright,  and 
attractive,  and  possesses  beautiful  public 
gardens.  It  was  taken  by  Beter  the  Great 
in  1710,  as  an  almost  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  construction  of  Betersburg 
on  the  frontier,  but  was  restored  to  the 
Grand  Duchy,  when  in  1809  it  became  an 
autonomous  State  in  union  with  Russia. 
Viborg  contains  a  large  Russian  garrison 
and  a  Russian  colony,  which,  resident  in 
Finland  for  generations,  remains  entirely 
separate  from  the  Finlanders.  Neither 
Swedes  nor  Finns  associate  with  or  inter¬ 
marry  with  Russians. 

Judged  by  any  test,  Finland  has  reached 
a  very  high  stage  of  civilization.  The 
roads  are  excellent,  the  railways  reach 
farther  north  than  those  of  any  other 
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country,  and  the  mileage  in  proportion  to 
the  inhabitants  is  perhaps  as  high  as  any¬ 
where.  All  classes  of  the  people  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  Pailiament  ;  its  commerce  is 
considerable,  its  Government  advanced 
and  enlightened  ;  in  towns,  in  villages, 
and  in  the  country  perfect  peace  and  order 
prevail,  while  the  cleanliness  of  the  people 
is  only  equalled,  I  believe,  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  British  Isles. 

But  take,  perhaps,  the  greatest  test — 
the  condition  of  women.  Their  rights 
over  their  property  are  well  recognized, 
and  well  defined  in  regard  to  the  married 
as  well  as  the  unmarried. 

For  instance,  a  husband  has  no  claim  to 
anything  earned  by  a  wife,  ,who  may, 
moreover,  by  antenuptial  agreements,  re¬ 
tain  all  she  has  as  well  as  all  she  may  ac¬ 
quire,  and  may  reserve  to  herself  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  managing  her  property  and  its  in¬ 
come.  Divorce  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
may  be  obtained  for  adultery,  on  either 
side,  for  a  year’s  desertion,  or  when  either 
party  to  the  marriage  is  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  Women  have  certain 
municipal,  though  no  political,  rights,  and 
are  eligible  as  members  of  school  boards. 
Their  intercourse  with  men  is  free  and  un¬ 
restrained,  but  their  morality  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  As  infants  they  are  taught  in 
ambulatory,  preparatory,  and  kindergarten 
schools  ;  as  little  girls  in  the  folk  or  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  institutions,  of  which  every 
commune  supports  at  least  one,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  Afterward  they 
continue  to  learn  in  “  practical  continua¬ 
tion  classes,”  or  in  practical  schools  for 
the  training  of  housewives.  Next  come 
the  people’s  college  for  male  and  female 
students,  of  which  there  are  eight,  and  six 
Finnish  and  five  Swedish  high  schools  for 
girls,  besides  numerous  private  institutions 
and  technical  schools.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  excellent  education  they  receive, 
ladies  are  largely  employed  in  Finland  as 
clerks  in  Government,  in  railway,  and  pri¬ 
vate  offices,  in  town  councils,  courts,  and 
local  boards,  and  as  local  relieving  officers. 
They  almost  invariably  give  satisfaction  to 
their  employers  and  to  the  public,  and  are 
paid  at  only  a  slightly  lower  rate  than 
men. 

One  other  instance  of  the  high  state  of 
civilization  this  country  has  attained  will 
be  found  in  its  liquor  laws,  which  are 
stricter  than  those  obtaining  in  any  other 
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country  in  Europe,  for  while  the  cities  en¬ 
joy  local  option,  the  sale  of  .intoxicants  is 
forbidden  in  rural  areas.  Even  in  the 
cities  whiskey  may  only  be  given  to  those 
who  are  taking  a  meal  of  cooked  food, 
and  no  suits  lie  for  debts  contracted  at  the 
bars  of  public-houses. 

Unfortunately  the  Finlanders,  while 
readily  allowing  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  permitted  them  to  travel  along 
the  path  of  progress  unchecked,  are  just 
now  oppressed  by  the  fear  that  important 
changes  are  pending  which  will  tend  to 
the  Russification  of  their  country  and  of 
its  administration.  In  the  establishment 
of  Russian  schools  they  see  foreshadowed 
further  measures  tending  to  that  end  ;  they 
find  a  fearful  significance  in  the  fact  that 
a  regiment  quartered  in  Finland  bears  upon 
its  colors  the  name  of  an  engagement  in 
which  the  Russians  beat  them  ;  they  read 
in  the  Russian,  alongside  the  Finnish  and 
Swedish  names  of  the  streets,  the  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  wall.  Naturally  they  are 
conscious  that  during  a  connection  w'ith 
Sweden  extending  over  500  years  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  country  has  become 
altogether  Scandinavian  in  type.  But  so 
far  to  the  eye  of  the  unpiejudiced  observer 
nothing  has  taken  place  to  justify  these 
fears,  which  may  prove  wholly  unfounded, 
though  the  organ  of  the  Panslav  party, 
the  Moicow  Gazette^  is  certainly  hostile  to 
Finnish  autonomy.  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  Finland  contributes  next  to  nothing 
to  the  Imperial  services,  in  the  benefits  of 
which  she  participates,  while  her  journals 
often  indulge  in  reflections  which  wound 
the  amotir  jn'opre  of  her  powerful  masters 
and  neighbors  on  the  Neva. 

Situated  as  the  country  is,  it  has  no 
doubt  occupied  an  infinitely  more  favor¬ 
able  position  under  Russia  than  it  did  as 
the  battle-field  between  that  great  Power 
and  declining  Sweden,  which  possessed, 
but  could  not  protect  it.  Independence 
being  hardly  possible,  no  better  substitute 
could  have  been  devised  than  the  existing 
autonomy,  and  assuredly  seldom  has  a 
people  shown  a  greater  capacity  for  self- 
government  or  done  so  much  with  a  small 
revenue,  a  rigorous  clinrate,  and  an  un¬ 
grateful  soil.  Finland  is  a  country  every 
traveller  leaves  with  regret,  with  a  feeling 
of  affection  toward  its  enterprising  and 
hospitable  inhabitants,  and  with  the  best 
wishes  for  its  future. — National  Review, 
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A  VILLAGE  FRAGMENT. 

BY  MARY  HARTIER. 


'  “  What  an  old-world  bit  of  life  4t  is  !” 
said  tlie  poet,  as  he  passed  tlirounjh  the 
stragglinfi  streets  of  the  village.  “  Have 
I  dropped  upon  the  place  in  an  unusual 
state  of  quiet,  or  is  the  air  here  always 
soft  and  still,  and  are  the  inhabitants 
wrapped  forever  in  universal  slumber  ? 
,  .  .  At  any  rate  that  ought  to  wake 

them,”  he  added,  as  an  empty  cart  rattled 
by  with  the  noise  only  a  springless  harvest- 
wagon  can  achieve.  It  roused  an  old  man, 
who  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  his 
thatched  and  whitewashed  cottage,  leaning 
on  his  stick  with  one  hand,  suading  his 
eyes  with  the  other,  as  he  peered  up  and 
down  the  sunny  street.  ‘‘  Zarvint,  zir,” 
he  remarked,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
stranger. 

“  How  many  inhabitants  does  this  vil¬ 
lage  contain  ?”  asked  the  poet. 

‘‘  E-eh  !”  quoth  the  old  man  ;  ”  how 
many  legs  hath  a  drimhle  drane*  a-got  ? 
Mayhap  yii  can  tell  me  that.” 

The  poet  looked  surprised,  lie  thought 
he  understood  human  nature  in  its  most 
varied  types,  but  be  bad  yet  to  Itain  that 
village  folk,  when  they  are  asked  what 
seems  to  them  a  senseless  and  futile  ques¬ 
tion,  are  quick  to  reply  with  one  of  the 
same  kind.  • 

“  What’s  the  good  of  knawin’  how 
many  folks  there  be  yer-abouts  ?  I’m 
zure  1  can’t  tell  ’ee,”  the  old  man  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘‘  But  1  can  tell  ’ee  what  sort  o’ 
folks  they  be.  They’m  a  turrabul  busy 
lot.  They  can’t  bide  quiet-like  zame  as 
I  dii.  It  zims  tii  me  they  be  always  in  a 
hurry.  ’Tez  as  much  as  I  can  dii  tii  get 
any  mortal  crittur  tu  stop  and  have  a  bit 
of  a  tell.  And  they  dawn’t  get  drii  no 
more  wurk  than  they  did  when  I  wnz 
young.  Wull,  there  !  they  du  die  the 
ziiner,  and  then  they  be  forced  tii  take 
things  aisy.” 

‘‘  I  can’t  say  I  have  seen  any  signs  of 
such  desperate  hard  work  since  I  came 
into  the  village,”  said  the  poet. 

”  Why,  ’tezn’t  likely,  zir  ;  yii  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  tii  zee  harvestin’  goin’  on  in  the 
streets,  but  if  yii  dii  walk  a  bit  varder 
yii’ll  vind  ’e|n  wurkin’  hard  enough. 


*  Bumble-bee. 
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All  the  men  that  be  strong  and  hearty  be 
out  in  the  fields  trying  to  get  the  corn 
carried  avore  Zunday.  And  the  women¬ 
folk  be  just  a-gono  out  wi’  their  tay,  and 
of  course  the  childern  must  all  be^here  to 
get  in  the  way  and  hinder  t’others.  That’s 
what  muiikes  yu  think  the  village  kind  of 
solemn-like  and  slow.  Yii  should  see  ’un 
other  limes.  ’Tez  a  mighty  go-ahead 
place  against  what  it  used  vur  tii  be  in  my 
young  days.  Why  Varmer  Laramy — he 
that  lives  in  thickee  farm  down  there  by 
mill-strame — ’ath  a-got  a  cousin  who  went 
to  a  geit  cattle  show  t’other  day.  And 
he  telled  ’un  that  he  zeed  a  machine  which 
not  only  cut  the  corn — that  baint  scarcely 
human — but  bound  it  into  sheaves  just  as 
nayte  as  any  man  could  dii  it.  1  telled 
Vaimer  Laramy  tii  ax  his  cousin  if  th’ 
awld  genelman  himsdf  wuzn’t  riding  ’pon 
tap  of  that  there  onholy  machine  !” 

‘‘  I  don’t  like  machines  myself,”  said 
the  poet  ;  “  the  noise  and  the  smoke  spoil 
such  peaceful  scenes  as  this.  If  you  tell 
me  that  this  is  a  place  that  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  these  modern,  labor-saving 
appliances,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  come 
and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  here.” 

”  Wull,  zir,  yii  might  dii  wuss.  Folks 
dii  come  yer  sometimes  til  bide  a  bit,  and 
if  they  wance  come  they  niver  go  away 
again.” 

“Truly  a  land  of  lotus-eaters,”  the 
poet  murmured  dreamily. 

“  My,  zir  !  I  niver  heard  tell  of  such  a 
thing!’’  the  old  man  exclaimed.  “There’s 
a  cateipillar  that  plays  up  wi’  the  cabbages 
and  giizeberiies,  and  the  rats  is  a  reg’lar 
plague  ;  but  I  don’t  believe  there’s  ever 
bin  a  locust  mar  the  place,  and  us  shuldn’t 
think  of  ayling  ’un  if  ’er  did.” 

The  poet  smiled.  E’  idently  he  must 
not  look  fur  imagination  in  the  village. 
Men  said  what  they  wanted  to  in  plain 
speech,  and  poetry  was  not  thought  much 
of  ;  except,  indeed,  the  verses  that  Peter 
Haracott,  the  stonemason,  composed  for 
the  tombstones  he  set  up  to  mark  the  spot 
where  his  neighbor  or  fiimd  had  taken  a 
last  lodging.  The  villagers  were  proud  of 
the  talent  these  rhymes  displayed,  and 
were  careful  to  keep  on  good  terms  w  th 
Peter.  They  felt  that  their  character,  as 
45 
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it  would  be  presented  to  unborn  genera¬ 
tions,  was  in  his  hand. 

“  They  dii  zay,”  the  old  man  went  on, 
bis  mind  harping  back  to  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  civilization  ;  “  they  dii  zay  as 
how  the  railway’s  a-comin’  within  five 
mile  of  this  yer  village.” 

“You  will  be  able  to  take  a  run  up  to 
London  then,  and  see  a  little  of  life,”  said 
the  poet. 

“  Wall,  zir,  ef  ’ted  bin  ten  year  agone 
I  might  ha’  thought  about  it,  but  they 
zay  that  up  tii  London  folks  is  even  more 
in  a  hurry  than  they  be  down  yer.  I  du 
get  properly  maSze-headed  when  I  dii  go 
tii  Forbarton  market-days,  and  if  ’tez 
wuss  than  that,  then  ’twoiildn 't  suit  me. 
Vii  wouldn’t  like  tii  venture  intii  a  gert 
town  like  thickee,  now  woiild’ee,  maister, 
at  your  time  o’  life  ?  And  I  reckon  I  be 
nearly  so  old  as  yii  be.  I  shall  be  aighty 
come  Michaelmas.” 

The  poet  was  sixty-three,  but  he  had 
lived  in  towns  most  of  his  life,  so  the  old 
man’s  idea  of  his  venerable  appearance 
was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.  In 
the  country  it  is  not  till  late  in  the  day 
that  Old  Age  knocks  at  the  door. 

If  the  two  men  in  the  cottage  doorway 
represented  the  evening  of  life,  a  perfect 
type  of  morning  was  passing  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  A  girl  was  driving  an  empty  har¬ 
vest-cart  back  to  the  fields  ;  empty  at  least 
of  corn,  but  carrying  a  large  basket  of 
cakes  and  several  stone  jars  of  hot  tea,  for 
it  was  time  that  the  harvesters  should  have 
their  afternoon  meal.  She  made  a  dainty 
picture  among  her  rough  surroundings  as 
she  balanced  herself  on  the  rail  of  the 
rickety  cart  and  drove  at  a  rattling  pace 
along  the  uneven  road.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  tea  and  cakes  and  maiden  were  not 
all  jerked  out  into  the  dust.  That  would 
have  been  a  sad  mishap,  for  Kitty  Laramy 
had  on  a  pretty  pink  frock  and  a  shady 
white  hat  that  made  her  look  charming. 
A  poet’s  heart  is  ever  young,  so  at  least 
one  of  the  men  who  were  watching  her 
gave  an  admiring  glance  at  the  vision  of 
dark-eyed  beauty  that  went  so  quickly 
past.  But  old  Granfer  Reed  shook  his 
head. 

“  That’s  Varmer  Laramy’s  maid,  and  a 
vain  giglet  ’er  be  tii  !  1  don’t  hold  wi’ 

they  new-fangled  ways  of  sending  varmer’s 
daughters  tii  boardin-skille.  ’  Er’s  a-come 
back  wi’  her  head  crammed  wi’  all  sorts 
o’  fulishness,  and  ’er  does  nort  but  play 
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the  pianny  and  dress  herself,  up  fine  every 
day,  instead  of  , working  hard  like  the 
maidens  did  in  my  time.” 

But  old  Granfer  Reed  is  getting  rather 
tiresome.  Let  rs  ay  good-by  to  him, 
as  the’poet  did  at  this  point,  and  follow 
pretty  Kitty  Laramy  out  to  the  harvest- 
field. 

,  It  is  a  golden  atlernoon.  A  golden 
sun  shining  on  a  fiel  1  of  gold.  Hillocks 
of  gold  scattered  all  around  ;  loads  of  gold 
upon  the  wagons  ;  thoughts  of  gold  in  the 
heart  of  the  farmer  as  his  eye  rests  upon 
the  heavy  crop.  But  Kitty’s  face  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  warmth  and  glow  and 
color  of  this  summer  afternoon.  It  is  fair 
enough,  but  the  sunbeams  as  they  glint 
through  the  branches  of  the  elm-tree  that 
towers  above  the  hedge  where  she  has 
perched  herself  find  no  answering  gleam 
in  her  eyes.  Her  brow  is  puckered  ;  and 
the  sun  is  not  to  blame,  for  her  hat  is 
shady  eno  t  h.  |  Her  dark  eyes  look 
gloomily  out  on  the  beauty  that  spreads 
itself  before  her  ;  she  cares  nothing  for  it. 
The  myriad  voices  of  nature  are  sounding 
all  around  her,  but  she  does  not  hear 
them.  As  a  rule,  nature  does  not  speak 
much  to  t  e  very  young.  There  is  so 
much  gayer  music  to  be  heard — martial 
strains,  hea  only  echoes,  lore-songs — an  I 
nature’s  quieter  voice  is  overpowered. 
Only  when  the  music  has  died  away  her 
crooning  song  at  times  rings  clearly  though 
softly  in  the  stillness,  and  there  is  some 
comfort  in  it.  But  Kilty’s  face  does  not 
brighten  even  when  she  hears  a  voice  that 
geneially  succeeds  in  calling  forth  a  smile, 
or  at  least  a  pleasant  look.  Young  Farmer 
Ashton  is  r  ding  by.  He  owns  the  land 
adjoining  this  field,  and  he  stops  for  a 
chat  with  his  neighbor’s  daughter.  He 
covets  his  neighbor’s  daughter,  which  I 
believe  is  quite  lawful  and  not  one  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  goods  of  the  tenth  commandment. 

“  V^'hy,  Miss  Kitty,  it  is  quite  refresh¬ 
ing  to  look  at  any  one  who  is  cool  and 
leisurely  after  slaving  as  I  have  all  day  in 
the  burning  sun.” 

He  g  es  on  refreshing  himself  in  this 
way,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  Kitty 
cooler. 

“  Shall  you  finish  carrying  to-night  ?” 
she  says,  when  the  silence  becomes  em¬ 
barrassing  ;  and  as  she  turns  he  sees  the 
trouble  in  her  face. 

“Is  anything  the  matter?”  he  asks 
quickly. 
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“  How  should  there  be  ?  Of  coarse 
nothing  is  the  matter.  Nothing  ever  hap¬ 
pens.  1  am  sick  of  nothings.  I  should 
like  an  earthquake  for  a  change.” 

Simple-minded  John  Ashton  looks  as¬ 
tonished.  He  knows  little  of  women  ;  he 
thinks  they  are  by  nature  peaceably  in¬ 
clined.  “  Why  the  weather  couldn’t  be 
belter,”  he  says  ;  ”  and  the  men  have 
worked  so  splendidly  that  everything  will 
be  safe  before  Sunday.” 

”  And  the  harvest  will  be  over,”  adds 
Kitty  with  a  sigh.  “  Oh  !  I  do  so  hate 
the  end  of  harvest.  It  means  that  winter 
will  be  here  soon,  and  the  village  will 
seem  quieter  thah  ever,  and  the  long,  dull 
evenings  will  be  deadly.  It  makes  me 
Lave  a  cramped  feeling  to  think  of  it,  as 
if  there  were  no  room  to  breathe.  I  want 
to  go  away  and  see  what  the  world  is  like 
outside  Peppercombe.  Don’t  you  feel 
like  that  sometimes — as  if  yon  could  not 
bear  the  same  things  to  go  on  day  after 
day  without  any  hope  of  a  change  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  often  feel  like  that,”  answers 
John  promptly  ;  only  the  change  he  means 
does  not  need  going  outside  the  village  to 
seek. 

“  I  thought  you  would  understand,” 
says  Kitty,  brightening  a  little  as  her  case 
seems  to  draw  out  her  companion’s  sym¬ 
pathy.  “  And  don’t  you  feel  as  if  you 
must  make  some  new  friends,  and  not  go 
on  forever  knowing  only  two’  or  three 
farmers  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  all  the  poky  people  who  live  in  the 
village  ?” 

John’s  countenance  falls.  ”  Well,  I 
can’t  say  that  I  care  about  a  lot  of  friends, 
new  or  old.  You  know,  Kitty,  I  should 
think  myself  a  lucky  fellow,  if  just  one 
could  lo —  I  mean  if  one  or  two  people 
could  like  me,”  he  adds  hastily,  as  Kitty 
looks  slightly  wrathful  at  the  turn  the  con¬ 
versation  is  inclined  to  take.  ”  I’ve  never 
thought  about  the  folks  here  being  quiet 
and  dull  ;  but  of  course  when  you  went 
away  to  school  you  got  accustomed  to 
smarter  sort  of  people,  and  we  must  seem 
old-fashioned  after  them.” 

‘‘  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  says  Kitty. 
“  I  dare  say  they  are  really  no  wiser  than 
we  are  ;  only  they  have  a  way  of  making 
themselves  out  to  know  everything.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  find  out. 
A  girl  is  at  such  a  disadvantage  if  she 
knows  nothing  of  any  sort  of  people  but 
the  villagers.” 


”  Our  old  parson  says  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  the  same  everywhere.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder,  Miss  Kitty,  if  the  difference  you 
think  so  great  between  town  and  country 
folk  should  not  turn  out  after  all  to  be  very 
much  a  question  of  clothes  and  manners.” 

“  Well,  it  is  just  their  clothes  and  man¬ 
ners  that  I  want  to  see  ;  and  if  father 
wouldn’t  be  horiid  and  unkind  I  should 
have  a  lovely  chance  of  finding  out  all 
about  them.  I  have  an  invitation  from  a 
school  friend  to  go  and  stay  for  a  month 
with  her  in  London  ;  and  father  does  not 
sec  why  I  should  want  to  accept  it.  He 
says  it  is  only  a  year  since  I  left  school  ; 
and  he  did  not  expect  me  ever  to  want  to 
go  away  again,  but  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  alter  the  housekeeping  and  the  dairy. 
Oh  !  it  is  too  trying.  I  should  like  never 
to  see  a  dairy  again,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
kick  over  the  pans  of  cream  whenever  I 
go  near  them.  And  if  father  would  give 
me  this  little  holiday  Cousin  Grace  could 
easily  come  over  and  stay  with  him  while 
I  am  away  and  take  my  place.”  And 
Kitty’s  pretty  brow  gets  more  and  more 
puckered  as  she  thinks  of  her  woes. 

John  Ashton’s  countenance  is  no  more 
cheerful  than  hers.  Oh,  John,  you  foolish 
man,  why  don’t  you  transfer  your  affec¬ 
tions  to  homely  Cousin  Grace,  who  would 
make  such  a  model  farmer’s  wife,  and  for¬ 
get  all  about  this  frivolous  maiden  who  is 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  you  and 
from  everything  that  interests  you  ?  But 
perhaps  we  should  not  like  you  as  well  if 
you  did  this  wise  thing.  Persevere  in 
your  foolishness,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
day  you  may  win  foolish  little  Kitty. 

“You  will  forget  all  about  us  when  you 
go  away  to  these  fine  new  friends,”  said 
John  at  length. 

“  But  I  am  not  going,”  answers  Kitty, 
almost  crying. 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  are,”  even  more  gloom- 
ily. 

“  Do  you  really  think  so,  John  ?” 
Kitty  lets  the  Christian  name  slip  out  un¬ 
awares  in  her  delight,  but  he  is  too  de¬ 
pressed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

“  I  am  certain.  Women  always  get 
their  own  way  somehow,  and  men  always 
have  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  it  will  be  exquisite  if  I  really  am 
allowed  to  go.  If  father  should  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it  while  you  are  smoking  a 
pipe  with  him  in  the  evening,  you  will  be 
on  my  side,  won’t  you  ?  You  can’t  think 
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what  lovely  things  my  friend  has  told  me 
about  their  life.  Such  parties  ! — music, 
dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  fun.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  have  to  miss  it  all,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

'  “  I’m  sure  we  have  rather  nice  parties 

here  sometimes,”  hazards  John  meekly. 

Kitty  almost  groans.  ”  Kow -don’t 
know  what  they  are  like.  The  men  never 
come  till  about  eight  o’clock,  and  then 
they  play  cards  together  instead  of  some¬ 
thing  we  can  join  in.  I  should  like  you 
to  be  in  my  place  for  once  at  one  of  those 
parties.  We  all  go  at  five  o’clock.  We 
sit  round  in  a  circle  in  the  best  parlor, 
and  are  very  solemn,  and  tea  is  handed 
round.  Then  we  talk — at  least  the  others 
do  ;  for  until  the  men  come  the  women 
talk  about  nothing  else  but  recipes  for 
bacon  pickles  and  knitted  cotton  counter¬ 
panes.  They  make  the  counterpanes  in 
little  square  or  oblong  bits,  which  are  after¬ 
ward  sewn  together.  They  each  have  a 
piece  which  they  are  knitting,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  patterns  in  which  they 
may  be  done  ;  they  discuss  each  pattern, 
so  it  takes  a  good  long  lime.  1  won’t 
knit  counterpanes,  and  they  think  it  is 
uppish  for  a  farmer’s  daughter  to  do  fancy- 
work  ;  and  plain  sewing  at  a  party  would  not 
be  considered  proper,  so  I  have  to  sit  with 
my  bands  in  front  of  me.  I  believe  they 
consider  that  nearly  as  uppish.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  men  appear,  and  that  excite¬ 
ment  wakes  me  up  for  ten  minutes.  Also 
it  is  the  signal  for  cake  and  wine  to  be 
handed  round,  and  I  always  eat  slice  after 
slice  of  cake  for  the  want  of  something 

.  better  to  do.  When  the  men  begin  cards 
we  settle  again  to  talk,  and  the  old  ladies 
discuss  their  caps,  while  the  young  women 
have  small  jokes  and  giggle.  Then  you 
know  the  sort  of  huge  hot  supper  we  have 
at  ten  o’clock.  I  believe  you  actually  en¬ 
joy  it.  I  can  scarcely  touch  it,  as  1  have 
eaten  so  largely  of  the  ‘  cake  of  idleness.’ 
They  are  nice  parties,  aren't  they?'' 

”  W^ell,  it  doesn’t  sound  lively  as  you 
put  it,”  John  allows  ;  “  but  the  other 
women  seem  to  enjoy  it.” 

‘‘  You  see  they  have  their  counterpanes, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  But,” 
says  Kitty,  brightening  a  little,  “  I  feel 
better  since  I  talked  to  you.  There  seems 
just  a  chance  for  me  now.  Is  that  father 
calling  me  ?  Good-by  !  I  mustn’t  keep 
him  waiting  if  I  have  to  begin  coaxing 
him  round  to  my  side.” 


“  One  minute.  Miss  Kitty,”  says  John 
hurriedly  ;  “  I  had  a  box  down  fiom 
Mudie’s  yesterday,  and  there  are  some 
tales  and  poetry  books  in  it  that  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  see.  May  I  bring  them 
in  this  evening  ?” 

”  Indeed  you  may.  They  will  be  a 
treat.  But  since  when  did  3011  begin  to 
take  an  interest  in  such  frivolous  things  as 
poetry  and  novels,  Mr.  Ashton  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  sent  for  some  books  on  cattle 
and  chemistry,  and  those  others  got  in  by 
mistake,”  John  explains,  but  looks  rather 
confused. 

”  It  was  a  very  nice  mistake  !”  laughs 
Kitty.  “  Good-by,  ihenj  till  this  even¬ 
ing.”  And  as  she  makes  her  way  across 
the  golden  field  in  the  glorious  sunshine, 
she  says  softly  to  herself,  ‘‘  People  are 
kind  in  the  country  anyway.” 

What  is  the  day  like  in  the  great  city  ? 
Heat  and  glare,  dust  and  din,  toil  and 
weariness — greater  than  that  felt  by  the 
reapers  in  the  sunny  fields.  In  the  heart 
of  the  city  are  great  factories,  warehouses, 
shops.  The  air  is  stifling.  The  sun  is 
robbed  of  his  glory,  but  not  of  his  power, 
and  he  beats  down  through  the  smoke  on 
to  the  tall  gloomy  buildings  where  men 
and  women  toil  unceasingly'.  And  there 
are  throbbing  brows  and  aching  limbs,  but 
the  work  must  go  on  the  same.  If  only 
the  workers  could  rest  for  half  an  hour 
and  gather  with  the  harvesters  under  the 
shade  of  some  great  tree,  and  drink  tea 
and  eat  home-made  cake,  while  the  soft, 
cool  breath  of  the  sea  comes  stealing  over 
the  land,  giving  refreshment  and  renewed 
vigor  !  A  girl  has  been  standing  all  day, 
han'lling  rich  fabrics  of  every  delicate  and 
vivid  hue,  and  soft,  sheeny  texture. 
Kitty  would  have  been  enraptured  with 
them.  But  to  the  girl  who  is  among  them 
their  beauty  has  vanished  in  the  thought 
of  how  weary  she  gets  standing  all  through 
the  long  day  in  the  heated  atmosphere, 
amid  the  bustle  of  hurrying  customers  not 
always  too  courteous  or  ready  to  be 
pleased.  And  at  midnight  the  gill  is 
kneeling  at  the  window  of  her  small,  stuffy 
room — even  the  night  has  brought  no 
coolness  to  the  city — and  thoughts  come 
to  her  of  her  childhood’s  home  :  of  the 
green,  mossy  millwheel,  always  in  the 
shade,  with  the  cool,  sparkling  water  drip¬ 
ping  on  the  ferns  that  filled  every  crevice 
of  the  walls.  How  she  longs  for  the 
moan  of  the  wheel,  and  the  drip,  drip  of 
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the  water,  and  for  all  things  cool  and  damp 
and  green.  Ah  !  that -is  only  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  a  passing  train.  There  is  a  shrill 
whistle  in  the  distance.  The  noise  of  the 
carriages  is  still  in  the  streets.  Drunken 
cries  and  sounds  of  fighting  are  heard  at 
intervals.  And  there  is  no  air  ;  only  heat, 
awful  and  oppressive,  wraps  the  city 
round. 

In  the  village  the  heat  is  not  terrible, 
but  gentle.  At  midnight  the  village  is 
sleeping.  The  harvest-moon  is  full,  and 
the  homely  scene  is  transfigured.  Kitty 
is  at  her  window.  She  cannot  sleep  ;  she 
is  so  excited  at  the  thought  of  passing 
from  this  quietude  into  turmoil  and  un¬ 
rest.  And  yet  as  she  stands  there,  with  a 
fiamewoik  of  vine-leaves  that  look  like 
delicately  wrought  silver  in  the  moonlight, 
and  listens  to  the  murmur  of  the  stream 
that  falls  over  the  weir  below  the  orchaid, 
she  is  dimly  conscious  that  there  may  be 
possibilities  in  this  quiet  village  life  that 
she  has  never  dreamed  of.  Perhaps  the 


city  will  teach  them  to  her.  But  they  are 
happier  who  can  learn  the  lesson  nearer 
home. 

The  poet,  too,  is  not  sleeping.  He  is 
on  one  of  the  hills  that  surround  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  moonlight  turns  his  hair  to 
silver,  and  shows  clearly  the  noble  dream¬ 
ing  on  his  face.  lie  is  in  touch  with  the 
night.  The  warmth  and  stillness,  the 
shining  of  the  moon,  the  murmur  of  the 
distant  sea — all  these  things  move  him, 
and  stir  the  music  in  his  heart.  The  vil¬ 
lage  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
moonlight  can  be  seen,  distinct  and  clear, 
the  cottage  roofs  and  the  ricks  in  the  farm¬ 
steads.  The  trees  stand  black  and  sharply 
defined  against  a  gleaming  sky.  The 
stream  is  a  glittering,  winding  streak  that 
is  hidden  ever  and  again  ;  and  closing  in 
the  picture  rise  the  high  hills,  like  sombre 
guardians  of  these  quiet  homes.  It  is  all 
a  poem  to  this  watcher  on  the  hill. — Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine. 


LIMITS  AND  LIMITATIONS. 


Beside  the  Limits  which  human  beings 
have  to  acknowledge  as  such,  there  exist 
a  man’s  own  personal  Limitations  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  practical  philoso¬ 
pher,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Besant — vide 
his  Eulogij  of  Richard  Jefferies — bids  him 
find  out  those  limits,  work  in  them,  and 
be  content.  This  advice,  though  little 
other  than  the  heathen  sage’s,  “  Know 
thyself,”  since  to  know  one’s  self  argues 
a  knowledge  of  one's  limitations  —to  carry 
this  advice  into  effect  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  insight,  acquired  by  an  uncer¬ 
tain  amount  of  effort.  One  may  be  the 
“  limited  little  brute”  Miss  Bella  Wilfer 
called  herself,  and  yet  never  attain  her  in¬ 
sight  to  perceive  and  her  candor  and  cour¬ 
age  to  avow  her  limitations.  There  are 
those  whose  limitations,  perfectly  per¬ 
ceptible  to  those  about  them,  remain  a 
profound  secret  to  themselves  ail  through 
their  lives  ;  and  there  are  those  whose  ap¬ 
parent  limitations — patent  enough  to  alt 
appearance — are  in  reality  mere  sheaths 
and  husks,  which  in  the  course  of  their 
development  will  be  sloughed  and  cast 
aside,  as  they  emerge  and  make  “  a  large 
room”  for  themselves.  Genius  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  find  this  room  for  itself  ; 


sometimes  it  takes  the  expression  of  a  be¬ 
lief  in  its  limitations  as  the  signal  for  it 
to  transcend  those  limits,  as  Lord  Byron 
did.  Or  it  will  retiie  into  a  ten  years’ 
silence,  as  did  Lord  Tennyson,  before 
finally  emerging  as  one  of  the  Immortals. 
Or  it  will  be  magnificently  indifferent,  as 
was  Burns,  as  to  whether  what  he  had  in 
hand  would  turn  out  ”  a  sang”  or  “  a  ser¬ 
mon.” 

And  not  in  poetry  only  may  genius  be 
found  overstepping  the  ordinary  limits  of 
mankind.  In  one  profession,  notably, 
where  nature  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  fixed  the  boundaries  of  a  man’s 
career,  she  will,  by  endowing  him  with  a 
Promethean  spark,  enable  him  to  conquer 
what  looked  like  her  own  limitations. 
Though  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  a 
commanding  presence,  a  tragic  cast  of 
countenance,  and  a  deep  voice,  restricts 
himself,  if  he  be  wise,  to  playing  tragedy 
and  melodrama  ;  while  he  who  is  gifted 
with  comic  features,  insignificant  stature, 
and  endless  drollery,  labors  in  his  vocation 
when  he  plavs  the  fool  ;  a  third,  of  ordi¬ 
nary,  or  even  plain  and  unattractive  form 
and  features,  but  whose  lips  have  been 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar. 
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will,  like  Rachel,  secure  histrionic  tri¬ 
umphs  to  which  the  merely  beautiful  or 
graceful  in  vain  aspire. 

And  while  thus  considering  the  large 
room  genius  makes  for  itself,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  inquire  why  it  is 
that  the  mothers  of  men  of  genius  are 
credited  with  so  large  an  induencein  the 
development  of  their  sons’  capacity,  and 
that  an  attempt  is  seldom  or  never  made 
to  lift  the  fathers  on  to  a  similar  pedestal  ? 
It  may  be  that  a  man,  without  being  ex- 
a;tly  incredulous  of  his  offspring’s  intelli¬ 
gence,  has  been  made,  by  experience  and 
contact  with  the  world,  cautious  in  credit¬ 
ing  any  one,  even  his  own  son,  with  a 
capability  of  doing,  until  something  has 
been  done,  and  that  this  atmosphere  of  in- 
c  edulity,  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  talent,  as  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be,  constitutes  the  difference  of  training 
which  the  child  receives  at  the  hands  of 
its  parents. 

As  the  soil  is  to  the  plant,  so  is  its  en¬ 
vironment  to  the  young  soul,  which, 
though  it  may,  by  flattery  or  over-indul¬ 
gence,  foster  the  ill  weeds  of  conceit  and 
self-sufficiency,  may,  and  does,  on  the 
other  hand,  dwarf  and  warp  its  growth  by 
a  stunting  diet  of  incredulity  or  disparage¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  common  observation  that 
youth  can  do  itself  more  justice,  be  more 
“  itself”  among  strangers,  than  at  home, 
where  nothing  is  expected  of  it ;  and  thus 
it  is  perhaps  that  home-keeping  youths 
have  ever  homely  wits ;  while  abroad, 
free  from  the  heavy,  incombustible  atmos¬ 
phere  that  a  presumptive  acquaintance 
with  their  limitations  imposes,  they  branch 
out  into  sallies  of  sense  or  humor.  Fal- 
staff  complains  jestingly  that  not  only  is 
he  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others  :  in  a  similar  manner,  there  are 
those  whose  dulness  is  a  cause  of  duiness 
in  others.  The  limitations  of  Napoleon 
III. ’s  intelligence,  the  influence  of  his  en¬ 
tirely  negative  intellect,  are  said  to  have 
been  such  as  to  infect  the  consciousness  of 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  “  I 
cannot  talk,  with  Civet  in  the  room,” 
says  Cowper,  ‘‘  a  fine  puss  gentleman 
who’s  all  perfume.”  The  perfume  may 
be  a  very  fine  perfume,  an  art-jargon  that 
babbles  of  the  “  tender  rendering”  of  a 
boot-jack,  or  the  “  sympathetic  timbre 
of  a  baritone  or  it  may  be  merely  the 
perfume  of  the  ‘‘  shop”  to  which  the 
speaker  is  attached,  but  it  suffices  to  choke 


the  general  auditor.  A  man  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  extended  powers  no  doubt  was  right 
in  feeling  complimented  when  he  heard 
that  a  lady  had  said  of  him — speaking  to 
one  who  complained  of  having  been  in  a 
company  where  only  ”  runts”  were  talked 
of — “  Well,  sir.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
talked  of  runts  yet  even  he  confessed 
to  Boswell  that  he  felt  the  tediousness  of 
the  company  of  his  old  schoolfellow, 
whose  ”  talk” — like  that  of  the  man  in 
Eeclesiasticus — “  was  of  bullocks.” 

That  it  is  of  great  importance  to  a  man 
in  any  walk  of  life  to  find  out  his  limita¬ 
tions  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  pitiful 
waste  of  titne  fora  man  to  pass  half  a  life¬ 
time  trying  to  catch  hold  of  something 
which  he  has  no  real  power  to  grasp. 
Yet  this  ignorance  of  the  limits  of  his 
powers  is  often  the  result  of  outside  influ¬ 
ence.  ”  That  which  one  can  do,  another 
may  do,”  is  re-echoed  around  the  neo¬ 
phyte  ;  and  giving  credit  to  this  untruest 
of  axioms,  he  allows  himself  to  be  entered 
for  a  race  beyond  his  strength  ;  urged  and 
goaded  into  attempting  that  which  is  per¬ 
manently  beyond  his  powers.  An  addic¬ 
tion  to  a  study,  an  art,  or  a  business  which 
comes  spontaneously  and  from  within, 
may  generally  be  trusted  ;  while  that 
which  is  the  result  of  pressure,  or  a  mor¬ 
bid  and  over-stimulated  ambition,  usually 
bears  but  one  fruit — fa-’ure.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  dwell  on  one’s  limitations,  or  to 
have  them  daily  insisted  on,  is  compara¬ 
ble  to  placing  a  transparent  but  impassable 
globe  over  a  butterfly,  and  then  demon¬ 
strating  the  futility  of  its  powers  of  flight. 
We  have  seldom  admired  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  ’Prentice’s  Pillar  in  Rosslyn 
Chapel  without  an  inward  conviction  that 
it  owed  its  creation  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  absence  of  the  Master,  an  absence 
which  left  the  ’Prentice  free  to  find  out 
his  own  capabilities  for  himself. 

In  some  directions,  the  limits  of  a  man’s 
powers  are  not  difficult  of  determination. 
For  instance,  there  seems  to  be  a  point  in 
the  game  of  chess  beyond  which  an  ordi¬ 
nary  player  does  not  easily  pass.  His 
capacity  to  unravel  the  intricacies,  foresee 
and  provide  against  the  contingencies  of 
that  wonderful  game,  is,  so  to  say,  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  he  who  constantly  succumbs 
to  his  opponent’s  power  of  combination 
and  dexterity  in  marshalling  his  forces, 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  found  his  limit 
— in  that  direction  at  least.  He,  too. 
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who  perpetually  loses  his  head,  or  his 
wav,  in  the  analogous  gflme  of  life,  may 
eafely  suspect  the  limitations  have  been 
reached  of  his  own  ptTspieacily  and  fore- 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  while  certain  of 
our  powers  seem  doomed  to  the  strictest 
limitations,  there  are  oth  r  and  not  less 
noble  ones,  capable,  apparently,  of  almost 
unlimited  expansion.  That  by  no  man¬ 
ner  of  means  may  an  oak-tree  bo  evolved 
from  a  cabbage,  we  freely  admit  ;  but  un¬ 
less  a  soul  is  granted  to  a  cabbage,  or  de¬ 
nied  to  a  man,  the  analogy  will  not  hold 
good.  While  the  limits  of  speculative 
thought  first  discovered  have  in  scarce  any 
direction  been  since  overstepped,  the  de¬ 
limitations  of  the  frontiers  of  morality  are 
— and  have  been — progressive.  As  in  the 
world,  so  in  man  ;  while  incapable  per¬ 
haps  of  adding  an  intellectual  cubit  to  his 
stature,  lie  may — nay,  frequently  does — 
exchange  a  capacity  for  an  acquirement. 
It  was  possible  for  him  to  be  charitable  ; 
he  is  beneficent.  Few  suspect  the  depth 
of  their  own  power  of  endurance  until  an 
inexorable  fate  calls  it  forth,  and  it  be¬ 


comes — heroism.  Pity  is  exalted  into  a 
divine  compassion.  Under  the  nettle  Dis¬ 
appointment  grows  the  fiower  Humility. 
From  the  perception  of  benefits  spring 
gratitude  and  love,  and  the  joy  of  living 
on  so  beautiful  a  globe,  bung  like  an 
iridescent  air-bubble  in  the  firmament  ! 
Even  the  brevity  of  the  allotted  span  of 
life — its  incertitude,  its  mystery,  its  pain 
— is  but  the  exchange  of  an  earthly  vital¬ 
ity  for  a  divine  vitality.  In  short,  while 
a  Darwin  converts  himself  into  a  machine 
for  grinding  out  facts,  by  means  of  which 
may  be  evolved  an  all-important  law  of 
nature,  each  human  being  possesses  within 
himself  the  power,  not  merely  of  observ¬ 
ing,  but  of  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  di- 
vinest  part  of  himself — that  which  consti¬ 
tutes  his  character,  and  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  protoplasm  of  his  soul.  Self-posses¬ 
sion,  self-control,  self-command,  all  that 
made  the  glory  of  the  philosopher,  are 
merged  in  the  humility  which  trusts  in  the 
highest,  the  greatest,  and  wisest,  as  well 
as  the  most  infinitely  tender  of  Guides. — 
Chambers’s  Journal, 
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AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  CASE. 

Think  that  the  grass  upon  thy  grave  is  green  ; 
Think  that  thou  seest  thine  own  empty  chair  ; 
The  empty  garments  thou  w’ast  wont  to  wear  ; 
The  empty  room  where  long  thy  haunt  hath 
been, 

Think  that  the  lane,  the  meadow,  and  the 
w'ood. 

And  mountain  summit  feel  thy  feet  no  more, 
Nor  the  loud  thoroughfare,  nor  sounding 
shore  ; 

All  mere  blank  space  where  thou  thyself  bath 
stood. 

Amid  this  thought-created  silence  say 
To  thy  stripped  soul,  what  am  I  now  and 
where  ? 

Then  turn  and  face  the  petty  narrowing  care 
Which  has  been  gnawing  thee  for  many  a  day. 
And  it  will  die  as  dies  a  wailing  breeze 
Lost  in  the  solemn  roar  of  bounding  seas. 

— From  Poems  of  James  Smeiham,  Reviewed 
in  The  Academy. 

Nakrow-minded  German  town  councils  may 
ostracize  Heine’s  statues  to  their  hearts’  de¬ 


light,  their  injunctions  will  never  diminish 
his  popularity  with  the  German  people.  Since 
the  expiration  of  the  copyright  in  his  works, 
numerous  editions  have  been  published  of 
them,  and  quite  recently  Professor  Lister’s 
admirable  critical  edition  of  his  collected  writ¬ 
ings  has  been  issued  by  the  Bibliographisches 
Institut  of  Leipzig,  for  the  third  time,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  within  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

American  Public  Libraries. — Mr,  J.  D. 
Brown,  of  the  Clerkenwell  Public  Library, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  has  prepared  a  report  upon  the  pub. 
lie  libraries  of  America,  which  has  been  print¬ 
ed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners.  The  main 
conclusion  he  has  arrived  at,  from  careful  ex. 
amination  and  consderation  of  the  libraries 
and  systems  be  was  able  to  study,  is  that,  al¬ 
though  the  American  libraries  are  doing  very 
good  work,  they  are  not,  as  claimed,  doing 
better  work  than  those  of  England  ;  while  in 
most  cases  they  cost  very  nearly  twice  as 
much,  and  accomplish  a  great  deal  less.  One 
feature,  however,  Mr.  Brown  notes,  which  he 
considers  of  great  value,  and  which  is  almost 
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nniversdl  in  America,  tbungh  only  occasional 
in  England.  This  is  the  practice  of  admitting 
readers  to  the  book  shelves  in  reference  libra¬ 
ries,  instead  of  keeping  these  shelves  strictly 
railed  off,  and  issuing  the  books  only  on  writ¬ 
ten  application  Free  access  to  the  shelves  in 
the  reference  library  has  long  been  the  rule 
at  the  British  Museum.  - 

Mb.  Swinburne  and  Professor  Jowett. — 
Professor  Jowett  one  day  asked  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  for  whom  he  afterward  entertained 
much  regard,  how  much  poetry  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  life,  and  on  being  told  by  the  youth¬ 
ful  poet  that  at  sixteen  he  burned  all  he  had 
written,  replied,  “  And  when  you  are  sixty  I 
suppose  you  will  burn  all  the  rest  ?” 

Mr.  W.  a.  Clouston,  whom  we  have  known 
hitherto  chiefly  as  an  expert  in  tracking  orien¬ 
tal  folklore  through  its  European  disguises, 
has  lately  been  engaged  upon  a  no  less  recou- 
dite  branch  of  bibliographical  research.  At¬ 
tracted  by  the  so-called  “  Hieroglyphic  Bibles,” 
which  were  so  popular  in  this  country  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  following  back  this  curious  form 
of  literature  to  its  earliest  sources.  While  the 
first  English  hieroglyphic  Bible  was  published 
about  1780— with  cuts  possibly  by  Bewick — 
there  is  a  German  example  that  was  printed 
at  Augsburg  in  1687  ;  and  Mr.  Clouston  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  in  a  pii- 
vate  library  in  England,  a  Latin  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mediaeval  type  of  the  same  thing.  In  his 
book,  which  will  be  abundantly  illustrated 
with  facsimiles  and  woodcuts  from  original 
blocks,  he  traces  the  historical  descent  of 
Hieroglyphic  Bibles  from  the  Rebus  and  Em- 
blemata,  and  gives  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  the  subject.  It  will  be  published,  in  hand¬ 
some  quarto  form,  by  Messrs.  David  Bryce  & 
Son,  of  Glasgow,  in  an  edition  limited  to  five 
hundred  copies. 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  on  Defoe. — We  have 
a  new  estimate  of  fictitious  works  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  by  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  who 
puts  Defoe  at  the  head  of  all  the  standard 
English  writers  of  fiction,  pronouncing  him  to 
be  England’s  national  author.  ”  Even  Shake¬ 
speare,”  he  says,  ”  does  not  give  so  perfect  an 
idea  of  the  English  character  as  Defoe.  Rob¬ 
inson  is  the  typical  Englishman  par  excellence, 
with  his  adventuresomeness,  his  taste  for 
tnivel  bis  love  of  the  sea,  his  piety,  his  com- 
m  rcial  and  practical  instincts.  And  what  an 
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artist  he  is — Defoe  !  What  effects  of  terror 
there  are  in  ‘  Robinson  ’ — the  foot  of  the  sav¬ 
age  on  the  sand  ;  and  then  his  dramatic  gift— 
the  return  of  Robinson  to  the  island,  and  the 
parrot  still  screaming  ‘  Friday,  Friday  !  ’  If  I 
were  condemned  to  a  long  period  of  seclusion, 
and  were  allowed  only  one  book  to  read,  I 
would  choose  ‘  Robinson.’  It  is  one  of  the 
few  works  of  fiction  that  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  immortal  as  any  written  thing  can 
be.  Not  that  I  wish  to  underrate  Shakespeare 
and  some  others.  No,  indeed  !  Shakespeare 
is  one  of  the  authors  I  hope  to  die  with.” — 
Literary  Digest. 

John  Ruskin’s  Letter  to  Ward. — John 
Ruskin,  writing  in  1867  to  his  pupil,  Ward, 
indited  these  strange  sentences  :  “  You  may 
write  me  whatever  you  like  to  talk  about,  pro¬ 
vided  you  write  large  and  clear.  You  may 
trust  to  the  truth  of  my  sympathy,  but  you 
must  remember  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  enormous  religious  and  moral 
questions  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  that 
your  feelings,  or  my  own,  or  anybody  else’s, 
at  any  particular  moment,  are  of  very  little  in¬ 
terest  to  me — not  from  want  of  sympathy,  but 
from  the  small  proportion  the  individuality 
bears  to  the  whole  subject  of  my  inquiry.  I 
have  no  affections,  having  had  them,  three 
times  over,  torn  out  of  me  by  the  roots — most 
fatally  the  last  time,  within  the  last  year,  I 
hope  to  be  kind  and  just  to  all  persons,  and 
of  course  I  like  and  dislike,  but  my  word 
‘  affectionately  ’  means  only — that  I  should 
have  loved  people,  if  I  were  not  dead.  As  a 
matter  of  practical  fact,  you  may  always  trust 
to  my  kindness  in  a  due  proportion  as  you 
stand  among  other  people  who  require  it,  and 
to  my  understanding  sympathy  in  proportion 
also.  But  I  have  no  pleasure  myself,  now,  in 
any  human  relation.  Knowing  this,  you  will 
be  able  to  understand  a  good  deal  in  my  w’ays 
of  going  on,  otherwise  inexplicable.” 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  for  1893  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson  on  “  The 
Early  Study  of  Indian  Vernaculars  in  Europe,” 
which  is  mainly  based  upon  researches  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  From  the  correspondence 
of  La  Croze,  librarian  at  Berlin  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  shows  how 
the  first  attempt  to  decipher  the  Devanagari 
character  was  made  through  Tibetan,  by  means 
of  a  printed  book  brought  from  China  in  1727  ; 
while  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  themselves 
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were  derived  from  the  missionaries,  Ziegen- 
balg  and  Schultz,  in  Southern  India.  An  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  Fritz’s  “  Orientalisch  Sptach. 
meister"  (Leipzig,  1748),  which  contains  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Lord’s  I’rayer  into  about  two 
hundred  languages  ;  and  of  an  “  Alphabetum 
Brain mhanicum”  (Rome,  1771),  which  is  the 
first  book  printed  in  Europe  from  Devanagari 
types. 

The  Century,  which  has  already  printed  the 
autobiographies  of  Jefiferson  and  Salvini,  will 
publish  during  1894  the  memoirs  and  letters 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Booth.  The  first  in¬ 
stalment  will  appear  in  November.  The  time 
covered  by  the  memoirs  is  1864-93. 

M.  Zola’s  Papek  on  Anonymous  Weitino. — 
M.  Zola’s  paper,  which  was  read  before  the 
Conference  of  Journalists  in  London,  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  notice  in  Paris  ;  but  it  is  only 
right  to  point  out  that,  ns  a  rule,  anonymous 
writing  was  invariably  practised  by  French 
newspapers  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the 
French  press,  and  that  the  signing  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  was  made  compulsory  by  a  law  passed,  in 
1850,  under  the  Empire,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  enable  the  Government  directly  to 
prosecute  or  summarily  punish  its  obnoxious 
critics,  instead  of  merely  victimizing  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  that,  though  a 
very  few  journalists  have  been  raised  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  notoriety  by  the  practice  of 
signing  articles,  the  press  as  a  rule  has  lost  in 
influence,  and  certainly  not  gained  in  public 
estimation. 

The  English  Institute  of  Journalists,  at 
their  annual  Conference,  received  M.  Zola,  the 
French  realistic  novelist,  who  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Anonymity  in  Journalism.”  He 
thought  the  English,  or  unsigned  system,  the 
best  in  politics,  declaring  that  under  the  con¬ 
trary  system,  in  France,  the  Press  has  lost  its 
authority,  its  discussion  had  become  a  brawl, 
and  the  great  interests  of  the  community  were 
lost  sight  of  amid  abominable  personal  squab¬ 
bles.  There  is  an  expenditure  of  courage  and 
of  ideas,  but  often  no  result.  M.  Zola  was 
clear  on  this  subject,  though  he  made  the 
mistake  of  fancying  that  in  England  political 
journals  only  reflected  ideas,  and  that  their 
writers  obeyed  exactly  the  orders  of  an  editor, 
who  was  a  sort  of  General.  In  criticism,  M. 
Zola,  however,  was  entirely  for  signatures. 
Frenchmen  would  not  read  unsigned  criti¬ 


cism,  maintaining  that  the  personality  of  the 
writer  was  part  of  his  critical  force,  and  that 
criticism  was,  in  a  way,  a  creative  function, 
to  which  personal  recognition  was  essential. 
He  thought  it,  too,  unfair  to  the  critic,  who 
could  only,  under  such  conditions,  assert  his 
personality  in  long  years.  “  I  fancy  a  little 
celebrity  would  be  a  delicious  reward  for  a 
life  of  efifort.”  To  “take  away  a  writer’s 
name,  the  very  identity  of  his  talent,  is  to 
diminish  his  power.’’  He  thought  the  new 
journalists  would  perceive  this,  and  that  gradu¬ 
ally  signatures  would  supersede  anonymity. 
We  have  commented  on  M.  Zola’s  ideas  else¬ 
where,  and  need  onlj’  remark  here  that  in  fic¬ 
tion,  which  is  literature  in  his  precise  sense, 
the  best  English  authors,  Scott,  George  Eliot, 
Currer  Bell,  have  developed  their  power  most 
perfectly  while  shrouded  in  the  anonymous. 
M.  Zola,  to  speak  brutally  but  plainly,  thinks 
personal  vanity  the  motive-power  of  genius, 
and  attributes  to  the  whole  world  a  foible 
which  in  its  intensity  is  peculiarly  French. — 
The  Spectator. 
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Blunders. — We  fear  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  loss  of  the  iron-clad  Victoria  m  calm 
weather  in  the  Mediterranean  was  due  to  a 
blunder  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon.  We  re¬ 
gret  it  deeply,  for  human  nature  is  weak,  and  it 
is  in  human  nature  to  feel  that  the  admiral’s  re¬ 
sponsibility,  even  if  it  were  involuntary,  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  splendor  of  his  death,  and 
weakens  the  lesson  it  should  teach  us  all. 
Still,  the  truth  goes  before  all  things  in  his¬ 
tory,  even  before  edification  ;  and  unless  the 
facts  now  before  the  world  are  disproved  by 
evidence  given  at  the  court-martial,  it  would 
appear  to  be  certain  that  the  admiral  gave  the 
order  to  the  ships  of  his  fleet  to  turn  at  six 
cables’  distance  from  each  other — twelve  hun¬ 
dred  yards  ;  that  when  advised  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  short,  and  that  eight  cables’  dis¬ 
tance  would  be  better,  he  assented  ;  that  he 
nevertheless  gave  the  signal  for  six  cables  ; 
that  when  his  change  of  purpose  was  com¬ 
mented  on,  he  adhered  to  it ;  and  that  this 
adherence  caused  the  loss  of  the  Victoria,  and 
very  nearly  that  of  the  Camperdown  also.  A 
dozen  reasons  are  given  for  the  admiral’s  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  order  after  he  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  its  unwisdom,  but  all  of  them  are  ob¬ 
viously  guesses,  and  all  are  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  suggested  by  one  authority  that  he  intended 
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the  Victoria  to  tnm  shoit,  while  the  Camper- 
down  went  round  her  ;  by  another,  that  he 
did  not  know  the  ships  were  going  too  slowly 
for  a  manoeuvre  wh'ch  is  only  safe  when  such 
ships  are  at  full  speed  ;  and  by  a  third  that 
he,  being  a  little  blind,  gave  the  wrong  signal 
accidentally,  and,  as  we  should  deduce  from 
the  story,  adhered  to  it  rather  than  acknowl- 
edge  his  defect.  The  first  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  those  who  are  not  sailors  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  order  w’as 
given  to  the  whole  fieet,  and  not  to  the  Cam- 
perdown  alone  ;  the  second,  with  the  admiral's 
recognized  ability  to  manoeuvre  a  fleet,  which 
is  especially  pressed  by  Admiral  Markham, 
who  was  on  board  the  Camperdown  ;  and  the 
third,  with  his  remonstrance  when  he  per. 
ceived  what  he  thought  a  slackness  on  board 
the  Camperdown  to  understand  or  to  obey  his 
orders.  The  exact  truth  may  become  known 
when  the  quantity  of  sworn  evidence  which  it 
is  plain  will  be  available  has  been  collated  by 
naval  experts  ;  but  as  yet  the  most  probable 
explanation,  the  one  most  consistent  with  the 
facts  and  with  the  whole  character  of  the 
man,  is  that  Admiral  Tryon  committed  one  of 
those  blunders  which  are  inexplicable  by  any 
known  mental  law — suffered,  in  fact,  from  one 
of  those  accidents  of  the  mind  which  as  cer- 
tainly  occur  as  accidents  to  the  body,  but 
which  no  one  gifted  only  with  human  knowl¬ 
edge  can  either  foretell,  or  avert,  or  under¬ 
stand.  All  we  know  about  them  is  that  they 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  but  that  as  they 
seldom  involve  more  than  personal  conse¬ 
quences,  they  are  seldom  investigated  or  even 
discussed.  There  is  probably,  of  all  who  may 
read  these  columns,  not  one  man  who  has  not 
repeatedly  asked  himself  why  he  made  that 
blundering  remark,  or  performed  that  mis¬ 
taken  action,  and  w’ho  has  not  decided  quite 
honestly  that  explanation  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible.  The  “  words  said  themselves,”  or  “  the 
action  was  independent  of  will.”  The  apol¬ 
ogy  is  rarely  given  to  others,  it  seems  so  un¬ 
truthful  or  absurd  ;  yet  the  man  knows  in  his 
own  heart  that  it  is  absolutely  true  that  there 
is  in  the  excuse  neither  self-deception  nor 
effort  to  mislead  others.  There  are  actions  as 
automatic  as  the  closing  of  the  eyelid  against 
light,  speeches  as  little  intended  as  a  scream 
in  pain,  thoughts  which  come  from  outside 
and  have  no  conscious  relation  to  the  will. 
The  man  has  ”  blundered”  and  knows  it  ; 
but  he  can  give  no  other  explanation.  Some 
part  of  his  mind  has  acted  without  the  re¬ 


mainder,  as  it  acts  in  dreams  ;  and  all  he 
knows  is  that  he  is  irresponsible,  yet  ought 
not  to  be.  He  has  said  a  sentence  for  which 
“  he  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out,”  and 
has  lost  a  friend  or  a  lover  ;  or  he  has  pulled 
the  wrong  rein  when  he  meant  to  have  pulled 
the  right,  and  has  killed  some  one  in  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  or  he  has  admitted  a  suspicion  against 
all  evidence,  and  has  become  incapable  of 
reading  the  drama  before  him  which  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  him  to  understand.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  of  all  such  occurrences,  or  the 
one  which  has  happened  to  most  persons,  is 
that  described  as  “  walking  into  danger.” 
The  man  is  not  frightened,  and  not  blinded, 
and  not  stupid,  and  still  he  does,  with  his  eyes 
open,  the  precise  thing  which,  as  he  afterward 
recognizes,  makes  ”  accident”  absolutely  un¬ 
avoidable  and  severe  ;  walks  straight,  as  we 
heard  one  victim  express  it,  against  the  pole 
of  a  carriage  at  speed.  There  has  been,  in 
fact,  a  suspension  for  a  moment  of  true  brain¬ 
power,  which  requires  a  correlation  of  several 
attributes — will  and  perception,  for  example 
— and  there  is  a  blander,  hideous  or  trivial, 
as  the  circumstances  may  be.  If  Admiral 
Tryon  had  been  in  a  little  wooden  steamer, 
and  had  given  an  order  producing  a  small  col¬ 
lision,  nothing  would  have  happened,  except 
perhaps  that  he  would  have  been  cross  with 
himself  for  half  an  hour  ;  but  he  was  in  a 
huge  steel  structure  with  hundreds  of  lives  on 
board,  and  there  was  a  national  disaster,  and 
scores  of  families  plunged  in  the  grief  for 
which  there  is  no  cure.  We  call  such  things 
in  the  smaller  concerns  of  life  by  half  a  dozen 
names,  “inattention,”  ‘‘absence  of  mind,” 
“  blindness,”  “  wool-gathering,’”*  dreaming," 
and  “being  dazed;”  but  though  we  have 
stolen  the  descriptive  word  “blunder” — its 
original  meaning  is  a  “going  to  sleep,”  a  nap 
— we  have  for  it  no  kind  of  full  explanation. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  potent  factor  in  human 
affairs,  and  one  as  frequently  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  as  to  the  dull,  perhaps  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  for  the  dull  are  often  protected  by  the 
superior  influence  which  habit  exercises  over 
their  minds.  The  boatswain  kind  of  officer  in 
Admiral  Tryon’s  position  would  have  made 
no  blunder,  because  ho  would  have  almost 
mechanically  followed  the  usual  course.  A 
great  engineer  who  knew  the  work  thorough¬ 
ly,  would  be  much  less  safe  in  charge  of  a 
train  than  the  engine-driver,  whose  actions 
after  a  time  become  nearly  automatic,  and 
who  goes  on  for’ years  rushing  through  varie- 
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ties  of  danger  to  his  train,  all  terrible,  bnt  of 
all  which,  though  from  time  to  time  he  pro¬ 
vides  against  them,  he  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
unconscious.  The  great  whip  is  not  half  as 
aafe  in  the  city  at  high-tide  as  the  average 
driver  of  a  hansom  cab.  It  is  often  the  large 
mind  which  splits,  so  to  speak,  and,  working 
in  halves,  performs  its  functions  wrong. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  for  a  blunder 
is  the  hardest  of  all  things  to  decide.  Mor¬ 
ally,  we  feel  certain,  there  is  often  none  at 
all ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  any  one 
who,  as  regards  his  own  experience,  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy  of  that  statement.  We 
know  that  the  act  or  speech,  or  avoidance  of 
either,  was  absolutely  involuntary.  The  man’s 
wits  are  suspended,  “  gone  wool  gathering" 
for  a  moment,  just  as  completely  as  his  physi¬ 
cal  power  would  be  suspended  by  a  momentary 
stroke  of  paralysis.  He  is  as  sure  of  his  own 
guiltlessness  as  of  his  own  existence,  and, 
supposing  his  sureness  sincere,  he  is  entirely 
in  the  right.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
most  cases— certainly  in  some— there  is  par¬ 
tial  responsibility,  the  victim  having  been 
able,  by  concentrating  attention,  to  keep  out 
of  the  liability  to  mental  accident.  The 
switchman  knows  that  his  mind  must  not  go 
as  the  train  approaches  ;  and  consequently, 
even  when  tired  to  death  physically,  he  holds 
it  there,  and  the  train  passes  on  in  safety. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  control  over  the  mind, 
though  it  is  not  complete,  or  the  management 
of  human  affairs  would  soon  become  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  absent-minded  man,  who  is  the 
commonest  kind  of  sufferer  from  the  disease 
we  speak  of,  generally  knows  when  he  must 
not  be  absent  minded,  and  can  hold  his  at¬ 
tention  fixed  until  the  special  crisis  is  past. 
The  sufferer  is  not  responsible  for  his  failure, 
but  for  not  keeping  his  mind  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  failure  could  not  occur.  He  has 
been  innocently  knocked  down  in  Cheapside 
when  walking  in  reverie  there  ;  but  be  should 
and  could  have  postponed  that  reverie  until 
out  of  Cheapside.  At  all  events,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  admit  the  excuse  of  blundering  when 
on  duty,  into  human  pleas.  There  can  be  no 
perfect  evidence  except  that  of  the  accused, 
which  cannot  be  received  without  abolishing 
the  rules  of  circumstantial  evidence  alto¬ 
gether.  “  I  blundered"  must  be  accepted  as 
confession  by  human  tribunals,  not  as  a  plea 
justifying  acquittal.  A  man  might  otherwise 
sign  a  check  be  had  no  right  to  sign,  and  then 
plead  that  he  did  it  automatically.  There  are 


some  penalties  on  innocent  acts  essential  to 
human  safety  ;  and  the  signaller  whose  fail¬ 
ure  has  destroyed  a  train  must  be  punished, 
even  though,  when  he  pleads  that  he  was  in  a 
"dwam,"  he  is,  to  his  own  mind,  telling  the 
simple  and  sufficient  truth.  Nature  is  even 
harder  on  blunder  than  on  guilt ;  and  though 
man  has  no  right  to  be  as  stern  as  Nature — 
which,  for  example,  executed  a  dynamiter  at 
Madrid  recently,  not  for  his  intention  to  mur¬ 
der,  but  for  his  carelessness  in  dropping  his 
bomb — still,  there  are  points  upon  which  be 
must  be  nearly  as  hard.  Admiral  Tryon  has 
expiated  any  error  he  may  have  committed  ; 
but  still,  while  we  believe  he  was  probably 
wholly  innocent,  he  must,  had  he  survived, 
have  been  tried,  condemned,  and  pardoned, 
if  at  all,  in  consideration  of  bis  future  value 
to  his  country.  Blundering,  when  genuine, 
is  not  guilt ;  but  it  is  failure,  and  the  blun¬ 
derer  must  accept  his  fate,  as  be  would  have 
been  compelled  to  do  if  he  had  slipped  upon 
orange  peel. — Spectator. 

Climate  and  Subsistence. — How  much  room 
is  there  still  on  the  earth  for  mankind  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  is  often  raised  and  which 
is  answered  in  a  great  many  different  ways. 
As  all  food  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
plants  need  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
question  as  to  how  the  light  and  heat  are  dis¬ 
tributed  is  an  important  one.  If  we  assume 
(which  is  true)  that  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  reaches  the  earth,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere, 
then  latitudes  20°  north  and  south  will  re¬ 
ceive  92  per  cent ;  40°  north  and  south,  68 
per  cent ;  60°  north  and  south,  40  per  cent, 
and  the  poles  only  17  per  cent  of  the  heat  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  equator.  Therefore  the  coun¬ 
tries  which,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  beat 
received,  are  in  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  to  produce  a  great  amount  of  vegetable 
food,  lie  in  the  tropics  ;  provided  the  other 
condition  of  plant  life  is  found — that  is, 
dampness.  In  Europe  people  were  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  the  information  com¬ 
municated  by  Humboldt,  on  his  return  from 
bis  American  journey,  concerning  the  great 
amount  of  food  furnished  by  the  banana  in 
tropical  countries.  It  was  later  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  distinguished  naturalist  was 
mistaken,  first,  in  ascribing  so  high  a  state  of 
productiveness  to  the  banana,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  the  banana  is  not  generally  suitable  to 
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be  used  as  the  principal  food  for  man.  As  the 
grains  are  cultivated  wherever  agriculture  is 
advanced,  in  the  damp  parts  of  South  and 
East  Asia  we  find  rice  ;  in  the  dry  parts  of 
India  and  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Africa, 
millet  and  sago  ;  and  in  tropical  America, 
principally  corn.  The  banana  is  even  less 
fitted  to  furnish  the  staple  food  than  the  po¬ 
tato  ;  as  an  accessory,  however,  like  the  potato 
in  the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  it  is  very  important.  As  a  dense 
population  is  only  possible  where  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  cultivation,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  experience  of  many  thousand 
years  and  accept  the  grains  as  the  base  of 
nourishment. 

The  Little  Antilles  and  Mascarene  Islands 
are  of  intense  fertility,  and  export  a  great 
deal  of  sugar,  and  import  not  only  industrial 
products,  but  a  great  deal  of  food-stuff.  The 
ground,  therefore,  does  not  directly  nourish 
the  population.  Several  parts  of  India  export 
food  stuffs,  and  there  is  no  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  interior  commerce  in  these 
products.  Tonquin  has  too  lately  been  an¬ 
nexed  to  France  to  obtain  trustworthy  statis¬ 
tics.  Java,  with  Madura,  is  alone  suited  to 
our  statistical  necessities.  This  country  is 
snfiSciently  large  ;  it  furnishes  good  statistics 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  imports 
and  exports  are  carefully  registered.  The 
population  is  about  as  dense  as  in  Belgium 
and  Saxony,  but  life  is  supported  under  very 
different  circumstances  :  Saxony  and  Belgium 
import  food-stuffs  and  export  mineral  and 
manufactured  products.  Java  imports  a  very 
small  amount  of  rice  and  salt  fish,  and  exports 
many  more  agricultural  products.  It  not  only 
supplies  its  own  people  with  food,  but  finds  it 
possible  to  buy  mineral  and  manufactured 
products.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  im¬ 
mense  population  would  be  divided  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  on  the  island,  and  either  that 
its  increase  would  be  small,  as  in  France  and 
Belgium,  or  else  there  would  be  a  large  emi¬ 
gration,  as  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 
Neither  case  is  true.  Emigration  is  scarcely 
known  ;  the  population  increases  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent  a  year,  and  its  distribution  varies 
so  greatly  that  in  the  eastern  portion  there  are 
fewer  people  than  in  the  swampy  province  of 
Minsk  in  Bussia,  and  in  the  central  part  there 
are  almost  twice  as  many  people  as  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Saxony,  and  yet  80  per  cent  of  the 
population  in  this  part  of  the  island  live  by 
agriculture.  Bice  is  the  staple,  and  the  sta¬ 


tistics  give  238  kilogrammes  to  each  inhab¬ 
itant.  Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  surface 
of  the  island  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice.  This  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  state, 
but  the  government  has  taken  it  up  and  the 
production  will  be  greatly  increased.  Java  is 
a  mountainous  country,  but  these  mountains 
are  not  high,  and  the  rainfall  is  great,  and 
rice  can  be  cultivated  on  30  per  cent  of  the 
surface  for  the  first  crop  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  second.  Wc  have  therefore  a  possible  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  cultivation  of  rice  to  5.200,000 
hectares.  An  average  crop  to  this  amount  of 
acreage  would  support  9,000,000  people. 

The  surface  of  Java  could  be  divided  in  this 
manner  :  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  watered  sur¬ 
face  would  produce  rice,  vegetables,  bread- 
fruit,  and  agricultural  exports  ;  15  per  cent 
not  watered,  would  produce  bread-fruit  and 
agricultural  exports  ;  8  per  cent,  not  watered, 
coffee  and  tea  plantations  ;  2  per  cent, 
watered,  sugar  cane.  There  would  then  be 
left  45  per  cent  for  forests,  gardens,  meadows, 
waters,  roads,  and  dwellings.  The  people  of 
Java  need  not  then  be  condemned  to  live  on 
rice  alone.  Fruits  are  very  important  and 
necessary  for  health,  and  in  Java  alone  are 
found  one  hundred  different  kinds.  Cattle 
can  be  easily  raised,  and  the  superabundant 
numbers  of  water  plants,  insects  and  worms 
that  are  found  in  tropical  countries  furnish 
an  easy  means  of  feeding  fish  and  fowls.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  in  this  country'  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men  could  find  support  on  one  square 
kilometre,  or  more  than  four  times  as  many 
people  as  are  now  there. — Breslau  Deutsche  Re¬ 
vue. 

The  Poor  op  the  World — the  United 
States. — The  United  States  have  their  pov¬ 
erty  problem.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say 
that  each  State  or  each  city  has  its  own  form 
of  the  problem,  and  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  subject  would  involve  a  knowledge 
which  is  rare  even  among  American  citizens. 
There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a  common 
quality  which  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  and 
passing  travellers  complain  that  city  is  so  like 
to  city  as  to  make  travelling  for  the  pleasure 
of  change  almost  superfluous.  Those  who  know 
may  distinguish  differences,  but  all  agree  that 
the  like  is  more  than  the  unlike  in  cities  such 
as  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  New  York.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  American  poverty  problem  as  one 
problem.  In  each  city  the  same  sort  of  people 
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figure  as  the  poor,  and  in  each  the  same  sort 
of  organization  exists  for  their  relief.  The 
poor  are  (1)  a  body  of  tramps,  single  men,  who 
during  the  summer  travel  the  country,  doing 
jobs  on  the  farms,  and  during  the  winter 
throng  the  towns  ;  (2)  foreign  immigrants  ; 
(3)  the  weak,  the  thriftless,  and  the  drunken. 
The  organization  for  their  relief  consists  (1) 
of  a  poor-house  supported  by  State  funds  ;  (2) 
an  organization  of  voluntary  charities,  which 
has  often  the  appearance  of  perfection  ;  (3) 
the  gifts  of  churches  and  of  individuals. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  city  has  relief 
been  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  the  smallest  coin  in  circula¬ 
tion  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English  three¬ 
penny  bit,  where  unskilled  labor  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  10s.  a  day,  where  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  one  who  will  clean  a  pair  of  boots,  there 
is  in  the  winter  loud  demand  for  relief  w’orks 
as  a  means  of  preventing  starvation  among 
crowds  of  men  who  have  no  work  to  do,  and 
relief  funds  are  lavishly  distributed.  The 
ofiicer  of  the  Associated  Charities  confessed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  control  the  impulses 
of  the  rich  men  of  (his  city  ;  and  if  he  com¬ 
plained  that  gifts  did  mischief  the  answer  was, 
“  What  is  that  to  me?” 

The  rich  would  not  restrain  their  charity 
so  as  to  make  it  effective.  City  authorities 
provided  no  means  of  training  the  unskilled 
even  in  the  prisons,  and,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  an  active  physician,  ”  the  City  Hos¬ 
pital  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization.”  The  char¬ 
ity  was  of  the  Kodac  sort.  The  rich  touched 
the  button  and  let  others  do  the  rest ;  but  in 
this  case  the  experts  are  too  few. 

San  Francisco  is,  in  American  language, 
“the  jumping-off  place,”  the  city  in  which 
wanderers  must  live  or  go  under  the  deep  sea. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  city  in  which  poverty  must 
be  dealt  with — the  poor  cannot  any  longer  be 
passed  on.  The  city  is  the  capital  of  the  rich¬ 
est  country  in  the  world  ;  its  rich  men  aie 
many,  and  they  give  generously.  The  form  of 
government  is  so  democratic  as  to  leave  hard¬ 
ly  a  grievance  for  the  most  ardent  demagogue. 
But  nevertheless  the  poor  increase,  and  the 
talk  is  as  the  talk  of  East  London,  about 
starvation  cases  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
poor  house  ;  the  demand  is  for  laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  vagrancy,  to  reduce  rents,  and  limit  im¬ 
migration. 

In  Chicago,  alongside  of  the  signs  of  wealth 
and  progress  are  also  signs  of  poverty.  Ware¬ 
houses  sixteen  stories  high,  miles  of  streets, 


houses  luxuriously  appointed,  awe  the  visitor 
as  much  as  the  squalid  homes,  the  dirty  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Italians  and  Bohemians  depress 
him.  How  is  it  that  men  who  in  fifty  years 
have  created  such  great  wealth  fail  to  deal 
with  poverty  ?  There  is  the  usual  poor-house, 
the  usual  system  of  associated  or  organized 
charities,  the  usual  benevolent  societies,  but 
the  poor  increase.  The  poor  have,  of  course, 
their  own  quarter,  and,  as  in  old  European 
cities,  ate  to  be  found  crowded  in  rooms  which 
look  over  a  four-foot  or  six-foot  alley,  and 
their  children  play  in  the  streets  amid  the 
dirt  and  garbage.  The  men  employed  as 
sweepers  often  earn  8s.  a  day,  and  pay  for  two 
rooms  12s.  a  week.  These  earnings  would 
perhaps  be  sufficient  if  it  were  not  that  the 
houses  were  unhealthy  and  the  neighbors  im¬ 
moral. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  dirt  which,  having 
soaked  for  years  into  the  rotten  timbers  of 
which  the  side  walls  are  constituted,  or  which, 
lying  in  heaps  or  pools  alongside  the  windows 
of  dwelling-houses,  makes  the  atmosphere 
heavy.  It  is  even  harder  to  imagine  that  im¬ 
morality  is  allowed  to  advertise  itself,  and 
that  houses  publicly  proclaim  their  ill-fame. 
The  charity  of  Chicago  takes  shape  in  orphan¬ 
ages,  in  almshouses,  in  free  gifts,  but  it  leaves 
strangers  to  find  homes  where  their  health 
must  be  shattered  and  their  morals  imperilled. 
There  are  no  playgrounds,  no  open  spaces 
easily  accessible  to  the  poor,  few  well-built 
and  no  W'ell-arranged  tenement-houses,  and, 
strangest  fact  of  all,  the  school  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  so  inadequate  that  the  children  who 
are  willing  to  attend  can  only  do  so  as  half- 
timers.  Chicago  complains  that  its  poverty  is 
due  to  the  immigration  of  foreigners  ;  but  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  life  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  weak  and  the  dissolute 
characters  who  in  all  cities  become  the  hope¬ 
less  poor. 

Boston  has  so  great  a  reputation  that  the 
traveller  is  astonished  to  hear  that  one  in 
twenty,  or  perhaps  even  one  in  fifteen,  of  its 
population  are  in  receipt  of  relief.  The  or¬ 
ganization  for  relief  has  all  the  appearance  of 
perfection.  There  is  a  central  building  where 
alongside  of  the  offices  of  the  State  charity  are 
those  of  private  charities.  In  the  latter  are 
kept  admirably  arranged  records  of  every  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  the  very  able  superintendent  will 
hand  to  any  inquirer  the  life  history  of  any 
one  of  the  poor  who  has  applied  to  the  State 
charity.  “  Do  the  clergy  and  philanthropic 
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persons  make  use  of  yonr  records  ?”  we  asked, 
and  the  answer  was,  “  No  ”  Private  charity  is, 
indeed,  in  Boston,  as  in  other  places — w'ay- 
watd  and  wilful ;  gifts  go  as  passing  emotion 
directs  ;  institutions  are  created  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  fancy  rather  than  the  sympathy  of  the 
creators.  The  consequence  is  that  in  Boston 
the  poor  live  as  they  live  in  cities  less  ad¬ 
vanced  in  knowledge  :  they  occupy  unhealthy 
houses,  such  as  would  at  once  be  condemned 
in  London  on  account  of  want  of  air  and  bad 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  “  model"  dwell¬ 
ings  are  dark  and  close,  the  streets  are  dirty 
and  uncleaned,  and  the  rents  are  high.  It  is 
easy  to  find  neglected  families  ;  and,  standing 
in  one  uneven  room,  which  was  darkened  by 
a  house  a  few  feet  distant,  and  hearing  the 
tale  of  poverty  from  the  overburdened  mother. 
I  thought  myself  in  the  Whitechapel  of  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  poor  in  America  live  as  the  poor  in 
England  ;  but  there  is  one  marked  difference 
— the  poor  of  America  have  hope.  In  the  low'- 
est  quarters  of  the  great  cities,  in  the  most 
squalid  rooms,  I  was  always  conscious  that 
the  people  were  looking  for  better  times  ; 
they  had  not  the  beaten,  despairing  look  of 
our  poor,  and  they  always  rose  to  talk  of  what 
their  children  would  be.  It  is  this  quality, 
and  not  any  superiority  of  relief  arrangement 
which  makes  the  poverty  problem  seem  less 
pressing  in  the  States.  The  relief  arrange¬ 
ments  are  distinctly  far  behind  those  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  much  less  thoughtful  direction 
of  charity,  much  less  of  the  wise  expenditure 
which  prevents  poverty,  much  less  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  care  which  encourages  effort.  The  hurry 
of  the  Americans  makes  them  give  at  every 
call,  and  when  the  giving  has  no  result  it  makes 
them  turn  to  prohibition — prohibition  of 
drink,  even,  it  is  said,  of  cigarette  smoking  by 
youths — and  most  often  they  are  too  hurried 
to  make  the  prohibition  effective. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  passing  trav¬ 
eller  to  offer  advice  ;  but  the  need  of  the  poor 
in  America  seems  to  be  better  local  government, 
better  conditions  for  health  and  education. 
It  is  because  the  houses  are  so  bad  and  the 
schools  so  inefficient  that  tramp  life  is  encour¬ 
aged  ;  it  is  because  so  little  is  done  to  educate 
immigrants  that  they  remain  a  burden  on  so¬ 
ciety.  If  charity  would  restrain  and  strength¬ 
en  itself  it  might  bring  to  bear  on  house  build¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  which,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  allow  offices  to  be  in  cellars,  and  a  sympa¬ 
thy  which  would  provide  as  much  open  space 


and  as  good  teaching  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  for  the  children  of  the  rich.  The 
Americans  have  tried  to  relieve  the  poor,  but 
they  have  let  their  government  become  corrupt, 
and  the  penalty  is  written  on  the  broken  lives 
and  bitter  passions  of  the  poor.  A  gift, 
though  it  be  generous,  will  not  straighten  a 
character  which  is  dwarfed  by  low  surround¬ 
ings,  and  a  prohibition  will  not  prevent  the 
ignorant  from  being  foolish.  The  Americans 
have  nothing  of  which  to  be  proud  in  their 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  poor,  they  have 
repeated  the  mistakes  and  learned  little  from 
the  experience  of  the  Old  World.  But  they 
have  a  country  the  richest  in  the  world  ;  they 
have  a  national  character  which  has  absorbed 
much  that  is  best  in  humanity,  they  receive 
every  year  thousands  of  immigrants  w'ho  are 
the  most  energetic  and  hopeful  of  the  Old 
World  ;  so  that  if  they  will  direct  their  great 
kindness  of  heart  toward  the  education  of  the 
immigrants  and  their  passionate  patriotism 
toward  the  ordering  of  their  cities,  they  may 
succeed  as  no  other  people  have  succeeded  in 
solving  the  poverty  problem. — Samuel  A.  Bar¬ 
nett,  in  Fortnightly  Revieir. 

Toying  with  Suicide. — We  regret  to  see  that 
the  Daily  Chronicle  has  been  opening  its  col¬ 
umns  to  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
suicide,  in  which  great  prominence  has  been 
given  to  letters  not  only  affirming  the  right  of 
suicide,  but  even  proposing  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  State  to  the  institution  of 
“  lethal"  chambers  which  may  provide  pain¬ 
less  exits  from  life  for  those  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  can  no  longer  endure 
its  conditions.  The  Daily  Chronicle  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  happy  to  see,  is  opposed  to  any 
such  attempt  to  smooth  the  path  for  suicide. 
The  occasion  of  the  correspondence  was  the 
letter  written  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  by  the 
suicide,  Mr.  Ernest  James  Clark,  who  based 
his  argument  for  suicide  frankly  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  breakdown  of  that  faith  in  Provi¬ 
dence  which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  free  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  a  praotical  decision  of 
this  kind.  Curiously  enough,  those  who  ven¬ 
ture  to  praise  Mr.  Ernest  Clark  most  warmly 
for  asserting  his  right  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  do  not  follow  him  in  frankly  denouncing 
the  faith  in  Providence,  a  coarse  which  they 
seem  to  think  would  not  strengthen  their 
plea.  The  writer  indeed — Mr.  William  Archer 
— who  demanded  the  institution  of  a  "  lethal 
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chamber”  where  men  might  procure  an  easy 
death  with  all  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  combine  an  almost  passionate  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  sentiment  of  Dryden’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  suicide,  with  an  equally  pas¬ 
sionate  admiration  of  Mr.  Ernest  Clark’s  de¬ 
fence  of  it.  He  quotes  the  speech  of  Drjden’s 
Don  Sebastian  : — 

“  Death  may  be  called  in  vain,  and  cannot 
come. 

Nor  has  a  Christian  privilege  to  die. 

Driitus  and  Cato  might  discharge  their 
souls 

And  give  ’em  furlough  for  another  world  ; 

But  we  like  sentries  are  ohliijed  to  stand 

In  starless  nights,  and  wait  the  appointed 
hour.” 

And  he  goes  on  : — “  There  !  are  not  those  last 
lines  beautiful  ?  They  move  me  like  a  great 
Haiidelian  melody.  I  cannot  transcribe  them 
without  tears.  And  for  my  part,  indeed,  I 
most  potently  believe  the  sentiment  they  ex¬ 
press,  only  I  hold  that  Ernest  Clark  awaited 
the  appointed  hour  no  less  than  Methuselah 
or  M.  Chevreuil.”  Well,  if  he  did,  “  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour”  means  the  hour  he  appointed 
for  himself,  which  deprives  Dryden’s  lines  of 
nil  their  meaning.  What  this  gentleman 
seems  to  desire  is  to  combine  the  sublime 
emotion  of  standing  like  a  sentry  in  a  starless 
night  to  await  the  appointed  hour,  and  the 
comfortable  consciousness  that  if  the  waiting 
turns  out  to  be  too  dismal  and  too  tedious,  he 
may  desert  his  post  at  his  own  discretion  and 
appoint  his  own  hour  for  doing  so.  He  ex¬ 
plains  very  carefully  that  unless  he  feels  his 
own  way  ”  into  the  night”  ulwaysopen  to  him, 
he  should  be  as  rebellious  under  the  prospect  of 
having  to  endure  what  he  regards  as  unendur¬ 
able,  as  be  would  be  in  a  theatre  from  which 
there  are  not  plenty  of  easy  exits  in  case  of 
fire — and  this,  we  submit,  is  not  precisely  the 
proper  attitude  of  mind  for  a  sentry  on  duty. 
Mr.  William  Archer  appears  to  think  that  if 
yon  can  only  shed  tears  over  the  austere  duties 
which  you  have  undertaken  as  sentry,  and  yet 
reserve  the  right  to  run  away  at  pleasure,  you 
may  combine  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in 
the  most  delightful  fashion,  instead  of  simply 
sinking  the  Stoic  in  the  Epicurean.  But  as¬ 
suredly,  as  Dryden  said,  that  logical  feat  is 
not  possible  to  a  Christian — who  believes  him¬ 
self  posted  by  a  higher  authority  than  his  own 
at  a  post  whence  his  own  exercise  of  private 
judgment  can  never  release  him. 

However,  as  we  are  clearly  unable  to  re¬ 
quire  that  every  one  who  in  his  heart  rejects 


the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Providence  over  man, 
should  act  as  if  he  believed  what  he  does  not 
believe,  on  what  ground  can  we  resist  Mr. 
William  Archer’s  proposed  provision  for  the 
wishes  of  those  who  ask  State  sanction  for  an 
easy  mode  of  death  when  they  no  longer  feel 
able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  ?  We  should 
reply — on  precisely  the  same  kind  of  ground 
on  which  we  punish  the  holding  out  ot  tempta¬ 
tions  to  sins  which  we  nevertheless  do  not  and 
cannot  compel  the  English  people  to  treat  as 
sins,  though  we  discourage  them  with  all  the 
energy  of  democratic  displeasure.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  no  longer  hesitate  to  put  every  kind  of 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  drunkenness,  though 
we  do  not  and  cannot  require  a  man  who  as¬ 
serts  his  own  right  to  get  intoxicated  if  he 
pleases,  without  annoying  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  recant  formally  that  most  unwhole  ome  and 
unmanly  profession  of  faith.  We  do  all  in 
our  power  to  remove  temptations  to  vice  of 
any  kind  from  the  path  of  the  young,  though 
we  cannot  pretend  to  reach  and  punish  those 
secret  thoughts  which  relax  the  moral  energy 
of  the  soul  and  multiply  the  occasions  of  vice. 
Every  wholesome  society  does  what  it  can  to 
popularize  a  standard  of  manly  citizenship 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  selfishness,  indo¬ 
lence,  and  dissipation.  Though  we  no  longer 
insist  on  the  profession  of  a  sober  and  stimu¬ 
lating  moral  and  religions  creed,  we  accumu¬ 
late  all  the  discouragements  we  can  upon  that 
practical  conduct  which  relaxes  the  fibre  of 
human  energy  and  tends  to  reduce  men  to 
helpless  dependence  on  each  other.  Any 
mode  of  life  which  either  leads  the  young 
astray  or  throws  the  old  on  the  charitable  re¬ 
sources  of  their  fellow-creatures,  we  treat  as  a 
mischief  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and 
we  do  all  in  our  power  to  disparage  and  sup¬ 
press  it.  Now,  is  it  not  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be,  that  to  put  a  premium  on  impatience, 
restlessness,  despair,  to  encourage  men  to 
think  that  they  are  not  bound  to  fight  the  mis¬ 
eries  and  griefs  of  life  with  all  the  energy  that 
they  can  summon  up,  does  undermine  the  so¬ 
cial  virtues  at  their  ver>  foundation  ?  What 
is  the  general  effect  of  a  poor  and  spiritless 
despondency  such  as  Mr.  Ernest  Clark  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  dying  letter  to  the  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle?  Is  it  not  to  foster  all  the  feeble  and 
fibreless  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  ? 
Does  it  not  generate  the  idea  that  there  is 
something  fastidious  and  noble  in  finding  life 
altogether  too  laborious,  and  being  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  let  others  suffer  rather  than  consenting 
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to  eaffer  yourself  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Ernest  Clark 
himself  apologize  to  the  girl  to  whom  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  warmly  attached  for  patting  her 
to  the  pain  of  hearing  of  his  suicide  ?  Can 
anything  more  contagions  be  imagined  that 
this  nerveless  sinking  under  the  insidious 
spirit  of  doubt,  this  setting  an  example  of 
cowardice  and  ignoble  shrinking  from  the 
thorns  of  life?  We  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  first  public  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  men  to  slink  out  of  life  as  painlessly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  would  mean  a  very  great  descent  in  the 
standard  of  courage  and  manliness  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  society.  It  would  not  only 
mark  a  complete  surrender  of  auy  heroic  ideal 
of  life,  but  would  cause  a  sudden  expansion 
of  all  the  numby  pamby  sentimentalities  which 
Mr.  William  Archer  takes  under  the  wing  of 
his  tearful  poetic  sympathy.  This  w'eakly 
pessimism,  this  cowardly  fastidiousness,  this 
moaning  and  groaning  because,  as  Mr.  Ernest 
Clark  said,  we  w’ere  not  asked  when  we  were 
as  yet  non-existent  whether  or  not  we  wished 
to  exist — as  if  a  nonentity  could  have  a  wish 
at  all — as  if  character  must  not  necessarily 
precede  the  formation  of  anything  like  an 
ideal  of  life— simply  means  the  growth  of  all 
the  most  peevish  and  wilful  and  capricious 
elements  in  human  nature,  the  multiplicatiou 
of  which  would  soon  render  human  society  an 
intolerable  waste.  The  character  w'hich  in  all 
ages  men  have  admired  most  is  the  character 
which  has  been  formed  by  bearing  willingly, 
and  overcoming,  ills  which  it  has  not  only 
done  less  than  other  characters  to  deserve,  but 
much  more  than  other  characters  to  remove. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  one  can  form  such 
a  character  in  its  highest  perfection  without 
accepting  heartily  that  trust  in  Providence 
which  persons  who  cry  out  for  a  comfortable 
“  lethal  chamber”  in  which  they  may  escape 
from  life,  treat  as  a  pure  superstition.  But 
that  is  only  an  argument  against  regarding 
the  belief  in  Providence — the  belief  in  the 
duty  of  patience,  and  fortitude  and  faith  and 
hope,  which  depends  on  trust  in  Providence 
— as  the  superstition  which  these  superfine 
creatures  deem  it.  Surely  it  cannot  be  the 
finest  mould  of  character  which  is  formed  by 
accepting  wholesale  a  great  mass  of  ground¬ 
less  fables  ?  Yet  unquestionably  the  character 
which  struggles  most  gallantly  against  both 
those  hardships  which  beset  itself  and  also 
those  which  beset  the  creatures  by  whom  it 
is  surrounded,  is  the  character  which  does 
believe  implicitly  in  the  divine  piirpose  of 
suffering  and  the  divine  duty  of  faith,  cour¬ 


age,  and  resignation.  This  trifling  with  sui¬ 
cide,  this  demand  for  easy  modes  of  death,  is 
nothing  but  a  sign  of  the  collapse  of  the  high¬ 
er  manliness  and  courage,  If  this  sensitive 
shrinking  from  the  problems  which  divine 
Providence  has  set  us,  should  ever  really  grow 
upon  us,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  stam¬ 
ina  of  our  race  is  disappearing,  and  that  we 
are  sinking  into  the  decay  of  an  exhausted 
stock.  There  is  no  better  test  of  a  true  creed 
than  the  power  it  gives  us  to  endure  hardship 
of  every  kind,  without  the  loss  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love. — Spectator, 

Where  the  Telegraph  is  Least  Used. — The 
four  countries  in  the  world  which  possess  the 
smallest  telegraph  facilities  are  Peru,  Para¬ 
guay,  Uruguay,  and  Persia.  In  the  first 
named  there  are  only  thirty-six  telegraph 
otfices  in  the  whole  country  and  but  sixteen 
hundred  miles  of  wire,  in  the  territory  of 
Paraguay  there  are  only  five  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  wire  in  operation,  and  the  entire  tele¬ 
graphic  service  of  that  country  requires  the 
services  of  but  twenty-eight  persons.  One 
line  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government,  runs  from 
Asuncion  to  Paso  de  Patria,  the  limit  of  Para¬ 
guayan  territory,  and  the  other  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  the  railroad  from  Asuncion 
to  Pirapo.  Owing  to  high  water  and  camp¬ 
fires  in  that  country,  the  line  is  often  inter¬ 
rupted  for  days  at  a  time.  At  Paso  de  Patria 
the  line  breaks,  there  being  no  cable  over  the 
Alta  Parana  Biver,  which  is  three  miles  wide. 
Communication  is  therefore  by  canoe,  which 
takes  messages  over  in  the  morning  to  the 
Argentine  side  and  returns  to  the  Paraguayan 
side  at  night.  An  important  telegram  is  often 
delayed  ten  or  fifteen  hours. 

Imitation  Gold. — A  well-known  scientific 
gentleman  has  been  experimenting  on  a  metal 
teseiubling  gold  for  many  months,  and  has  now 
got  it  down  almost  to  perfection.  He  stum¬ 
bled  on  it  at  first  accidentally,  while  analyz¬ 
ing  some  metals,  and  when  he  realized  what 
he  had  found  he  went  to  work  and  soon  pro¬ 
duced  a  metal  which  puzzles  the  beat  of  jewel¬ 
lers,  is  as  heavy  as  gold,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  is  the  precious  metal  itself.  When  the 
gold  test  is  applied  to  it  the  acid  boils  up  a 
little,  but  gives  no  other  evidence  that  the 
metal  is  other  than  gold,  and  when  wiped  off 
no  mark  or  spot  is  left,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  test  is  applied  to  brass.  It  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. — Court 
Journal. 


